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THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY 


Previous to 1893 the Independent Labour Party had no corporate 
existence. From the time the franchise was extended to the counties, 
a more or less isolated and spasmodic agitation had been going on in 
favour of the creation of a Labour Party unconnected with either 
Liberalism or Toryism. The General Election of 1892 found eight or 
nine candidates standing in opposition to nominees of both parties. 
The support awarded these varied from 19 votes to 2,900, and, im- 
mediately after the General Election, organisations began to spring 
up all over the country calling themselves ‘Independent Labour 
Associations.’ There was no cohesion among these, nor any plan of 
concerted action. Each branch acted for itself, and had its own 
programme, the only connecting link being a determination to steer 
clear of any alliance with the orthodox politicians and parties. 

When the Trades Congress met at Glasgow in September 1892, 
over forty of the delegates present were connected with these 
Independent Labour Associations, and it was agreed by these, at an 
informal conference, to convene a meeting of representatives to con- 
sider, and, if possible, agree upon, the formation of a National Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. 

At that time there was in Scotland an organisation known as the 
‘Scottish Labour Party,’ which had been formed in 1888 and which 
had branches in various parts of Scotland. This organisation had run 
five candidates at the General Election of 1892, and was in a vigorous, 
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healthy condition. It took an active part in arranging the National 
Conference alluded to above. 

This historic gathering met in Bradford in January 1893. It 
was attended by 120 representatives from all parts of England and 
Scotland. Several of these delegates represented the Fabian Society, 
whilst others were sent by branches of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion. The Conference sat for two days, elaborating a programme and 
constitution. 

A second Conference was subsequently held in Manchester in 
February 1894, at which none but representatives from branches 
which had affiliated to the Independent Labour Party were ad- 
mitted. Ninety-four delegates attended, some representing several 
branches. 

Again the Conference sat for two days, and the programme agreed 
to at Bradford was slightly amended. ~ 

Since then the movement has gone on developing by leaps and 
bounds, and in a Directory just issued by the secretary, Mr. Tom 
Mann, a full list of branches in all parts of the country is given. In 
Lancashire and Cheshire there are 68 branches; in Yorkshire 
alone 101; Scotland is represented by 40; London has 30; the 
Midlands 21 ; North-eastern counties, 15. There are several branches 
in. Wales, and 2 in Ireland. The total number of branches presently 
existing is over 300, comprising a total membership of over 50,000. 

Hitherto, the great difficulty in connection with the political 
organisation of the working-class has been that of finance. We claim, 
however, to have solved that difficulty. 

Every member pays, as contribution to his branch, a minimum of 
one penny per week. He is also expected to contribute to collections 
at public meetings, and to special levies for particular purposes, such 
as the free distribution of literature; the conducting of special 
agitations in the interests, say, of the unemployed and other similar 
purposes. These levies and voluntary contributions make up an 
average of at least 2d. per week per member, in addition to the 
penny paid to his branch. 

We have thus 50,000 members paying threepence per week, being 
a weekly income of nearly €25/. or 32,5001. per annum. But this 
does not exhaust the financial resources of the movement. 

During the year 1894 three parliamentary bye-elections have 
been contested by Independent Labour Party candidates, viz.: Mid- 
Lanark in Scotland, and Attercliffe (Sheffield) and Leicester in 
England. The total election expenses for these three Candidates was 
not far short of 1,000/. This was chiefly made up by special volun- 
tary contributions by members and friends, ranging from one penny 
to five pounds. Many working-men, earning not more than 25s. or 
30s. per week, contributed 10s., 15s., and 20s, towards this ‘ Bye- 
Election’ fund. 
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This is a very important phase of the movement—perhaps, all 
things considered, the most important, inasmuch as it has been 
assumed that without State payment of Members, Labour Representa- 
tion was impossible, save in the case of a few wealthy Trade Unions. 

We are proving, however, that by proper organisation, and a very 
little self-sacrifice, it is possible for working-class constituencies to 
select working-men as their representatives and pay them for their 
services, 

In this connection it is worth noticing that the Trades Union 
Congress has twice affirmed the desirability of a special contribution 
for Independent Labour Members for Parliamentary purposes, and, as 
it is evident that the Trade Union movement is rapidly coming towards 
the programme of the Independent Labour Party, it is only a question 
of time until Trade Unionists will be expected to contribute to their 
political funds as much as a matter of course as it is to-day to pay into 
their Trade Union fund, out-of-work fund, sick fund, or accident fund. 
Twenty of the largest Trades Unions have a combined membership of 
over half a million and a yearly income of over one million pounds 
sterling. One penny per month from these members would give 
nearly 25,000/. a year, whilst one penny per week—no great sum— 
would yield over 110,000/. I do not use these figures as an argument 
against State payment of Members—which the Independent Labour 
Party supports, as a matter of principle—but to show that the working 
class is not so hopelessly dependent on State payment of members as 
some of its Radical friends have assumed. It is fortunate that this 
should be so; otherwise, judging by the action of the present Radical 
Government, Labour Representation would still be a long way off. 

To prevent misunderstanding I may here point out that the 
voting strength of the Independent Labour Party is not to be measured 
by its financial membership. Thus in Mid Lanark in April last, with 
a membership of less than a hundred, the Independent Labour Party 
candidate polled 1,221 votes ; in Attercliffe, where a branch had only 
been formed a few weeks previous to the election, and was not strong 
numerically, the Independent Labour Party candidate polled 1,249 
votes, and in Leicester, where no branch had been formed previous 
to the election, the Independent Labour Party candidate polled 4,402 
votes. In each case there was a Liberal and a Tory candidate in 
addition to the Independent Labour Party nominee. 

The organisation of the party proceeds on the following lines :— 

In each constituency one branch is recognised, which, however, 
may be divided into ward or parish sections for the purposes of 
organisation. These branches are affiliated to ‘County Federations,’ 
or, in the case of Boroughs, into ‘Councils’; such Councils and 
Federations supervising the work over the entire area covered by the 
branches represented thereon. 

A Conference is held yearly of one representative from each 
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branch. This Conference is the supreme authority for the whole 
organisation. Its decisions are binding alike upon branches and 
members. From this annual Conference, President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and a Committee of six are selected. These form what is 
known as the ‘ National Administrative Council,’ which continues in 
office until the next Conference is held. 

This Council is purely administrative and may not initiate any 
new policy without the sanction of the Conference. In addition to car- 
rying out the decisions of the Conference at which it was appointed, 
the Council is expected to raise funds for the general work of the 
party and a special Election Fund to aid branches running candi- 
dates. 

It is empowered to take such action as circumstances may justify 
in any constituency where an election is pending, but where no 
branch of the National Organisation exists. It is prohibited from 
receiving any contribution to any of its funds ‘from any source 
whatever where a stipulation or stipulations are made by the donor 
or donors which in any way interfere with the discretion of the 
Council in disbursing the contribution in question as they shall 
deem advisable.’ 

This is meant to safeguard the movement from being financed in 
the interests of either Liberalism or Toryism. For the support of 
this Council each branch pays to the general treasurer a capitation 
fee of 3d. per member per annum. 

Even at the last General Election, when there was practically no 
organisation, the Independent Labour candidates, 7.e., candidates 
who were standing with a Liberal and a Tory contesting the same 
constituency, as in Bradford, Glasgow, and Middlesbrough, were 
able to poll from 5 to over 30 per cent. of the electorate. The 
three elections which were fought in 1894 show a considerable 
increase in the voting strength of the Independent Labour Party. 
Thus, in Mid Lanark, Mr. Robert Smellie, the Independent Labour 
Party candidate, polled 1,221 votes against 7,600 votes divided 
between the Liberal and the Tory candidates—a proportion of 14 per 
cent. 

In Attercliffe (Sheffield) the combined vote of the Liberal and 
Tory candidates was 7,981, whilst the Independent Labour Party 
vote was 1,249, or 13 per cent. In Leicester, the combined vote of 
the Liberal Party, the Liberal Labour Party, and the Tory Party was 
23,615, and the Independent Labour Party vote 4,402—a proportion 
of 16 per cent. 

At the municipal elections in November 1894, the Independent 
Labour Party was very active, running candidates in all the large 
centres of population. Taking fourteen of these, ranging from 
Bristol in the west to Glasgow in the North, and including South- 
ampton, Nottingham, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Rochdale, 
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Bradford, Halifax, &c., the Independent Labour Party vote averaged 
about 30 per cent. of the total poll. 

Of 130 municipal contests of which I have obtained particulars, ° 
the figures work out as follows :— 


Liberal vote . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 92,972 
Tory vote : ° 79,535 


Independent Labour Party vote : ° 56,420 


The Independent Labour Party vote thus being over 25 per cent. of 
the total poll. 

In a number of instances Liberals and Tories combined in their 
opposition to the Independent.Labour Party candidates. This was 
notably the case throughout Yorkshire, and in Liverpool and a con- 
siderable portion of Lancashire. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, owing to the rapid development 
of the Independent Labour Party during the past few months, it is 
no exaggeration to say that it now controls at least 25 per cent. of 
the total voting power in the centres of industry. The following 
facts are interesting, as showing how this would affect the results of 
a general election :— 

Eighteen seats are held by supporters of the Liberal Government 
by majorities of less than 100 votes. Thirty-five seats are similarly 
held by majorities over 100, but under 250 votes. 

Now, if, in these constituencies, the Independent Labour Party 
vote was withheld, 7.e. if the members of the Independent Labour 
Party did not vote for either candidate, the present members twould 
be defeated. If it were decided to cast the Independent Labour 
Party vote exclusively for Tory candidates, more than one half of 
the present Liberal members would be defeated throughout the 
country. 

It is frequently assumed, and it has been stated by no less an 
authority than Lord Rosebery, that the Independent Labour Party ~ 
is recruited exclusively from the ranks of the Liberal Party. Such, 
however, is not the case. Take the Attercliffe election as a case in 
point, and it is illustrative of all the elections we have fought. At 
the General Election in 1892, when there was no Independent Labour 
Party candidate in the field, the voting was as follows :— 


Liberal vote ‘ ‘ : . 5,107 
Tory vote . ‘ ; 4 - 3,963 


At the bye-election-in 1894, when there was a slight increase on 
the register, which may safely be assumed to have been divided 
between Liberals and Tories in proportion to their previous strength, 
the results were as follows :— 
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Liberal vote . : _ ; . 4,486 
Tory vote ‘ : 3,495 


Independent Labour Party vote - 1,249 


A careful analysis of these figures shows that whilst 14 per cent. 
of the Independent Labour Party votes come from the Liberals, 12 per 
cent. must have come from the Tories. 

This experience is common to all elections, both Municipal and 
Parliamentary, though the proportion in the case we are considering 
is higher than the average, which, so far as can be ascertained, runs 
to about two-thirds Liberal to one-third Tory—i.e., we take two men 
from the Liberal ranks for every one we detach from the Tories. I 
have made full allowance for this in the calculations on how the 
Independent Labour Party vote might be made to influence election 
results. 

In many cases so little interest is felt by the workers in political 
programmes that vast numbers of them abstain from voting altogether. 
Take the single case of the metropolis. At the last General Election 
the electors on the register numbered 613,737. Of these 190,744 
voted Liberal and 218,918 voted Tory, whilst 204,075 abstained 
from voting. In all the bye-elections contested by the Independent 
Labour Party this reserve of voting strength has been tapped and 
drawn upon. 

Having said so much about the organisation and strength of the 
Independent Labour Party, I now come to its object and pro- 
gramme. 

As stated in the Constitution, the object of the party is: ‘The 
Collective Ownership and Control of the Means of Production, Distri- 
bution, and Exchange’; and the methods by which the object is to 
be attained are summarised as follows :— 

Independent representation of the people in the House of 
Commons and in all legislative, governing, and administrative bodies, 
and by propaganda by means of literature and public meetings. 

The following are the conditions upon which candidates receive 
the financial support of the Independent Labour Party. 

1. ‘ That he will advocate the object and programme of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party.’ 

2. ‘That if returned to Parliament he will form one of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party there, and sit in opposition, without regard to 
the political colour of the party in power.’ 

3. ‘That he will act with the majority of the Independent Labour 
Party in the House of Commons, irrespective of the convenience of 
all other political parties.’ 

In selecting candidates, each branch must obtain the consent of 
the National Administrative Council of the party before their candi- 
date can be recognised. 
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At. present candidates have been selected and approved of in the 
following constituencies :— 


South-West Ham . J. Kerr Harpies, M.P. 
Halifax . ‘ ° . JOHN LISTER. 

West Bradford . : . ALp. Ben TILvert. 
North-East Manchester . Leronarp HA... 
Barrow-in-Furness . . Pere Curran. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . FreD HAMMILL. 
Bolton . : ; . FRED BROCKLEHURST. 
Preston . ‘ . . Ap. Jas. TATTERSALL. 
Huddersfield . ‘ . H. RvsseLL Smart, 
West Hull : ; . Tom McCartuy. 
Colne Valley . . Tom Mann. 
Jarrow-on-Tyne . <A. T. Dipper. 
Dundee . : ; . Jas. MacDona.p. 
Mid Lanark . ; . Rost. SMELLIz. 
Central Glasgow . Epwp. Marspen, 
Ashton-under-Lyne . . JAMES SEXTON, 

Hyde Division (Cheshire). G. S. Caristie. 
Camlachie (Glasgow) . C. W. B. Pearce. 
Fulham . , . . Wm. PARNELL. 

West Nottingham . . J. H. BEEveR. 
Southampton . ° . J. R. Macponap. 
Tradeston (Glasgow) . Frank Smita, L.C.C. 


These candidates are a fair reflex of the composition of the party. 
Most of them are working-men and officials of their respective Trades 
Unions. But all classes are represented. 

John Lister is a landlord, belonging to one of the oldest families 
in Yorkshire. Fred Brocklehurst is a University man, who studied 
for the Church, and was on the point of being ordained as a curate 
when he was ‘ caught’ by the New Movement. 

Russell Smart is a commercial traveller. Edward Marsden a 
retired manufacturer. George Christie isanartist. C. W. B. Pearce 
a wine merchant. J. R. Macdonald and Frank Smith are journalists. 
Of the other candidates, Robert Smellie is a miner, Pete Curran 
a blacksmith, Ben Tillett, Leonard Hall, A. T. Dipper, James Sexton, 
and Tom McCarthy dockers and labourers, Tom Mann and Fred 
Hammill, engineers, James Macdonald a tailor, William Parnell a 
cabinet maker, and J. H. Beever and James Tattersall were silk 
dressers. 

A number of other applications for indorsement have been made 
to the National Administrative Council, but the proportions of the 
learned, the wealthy, and the labouring classes are not disturbed. 

The allegation is frequently made in the Liberal press and on 

Liberal platforms that the Independent Labour Party always opposes 
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Liberal candidates, and shows a special partiality towards the Tories. 
This is about as incorrect as Liberal statements generally when deal- 
ing with opponents. Take, for example, the list of candidates quoted 
above. The Liberals have not yet succeeded in finding a candidate to 
oppose me in South-West Ham, though they are searching diligently. 
Should they not succeed, then I shall be opposed by a Tory only. 
This is also true of the following places, which are at present held by 
Tories or Liberal Unionists: North-East Manchester, Barrow-in- 
Furness, Bolton, Preston, Huddersfield, Central Glasgow, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Hyde Division, Camlachie, Fulham, West Nottingham, 
Southampton, and Tradeston. In Newcastle, which is a double member 
constituency, one of the seats is held by a Tory and the other by a 
Liberal, whilst in Halifax, West Bradford, West Hull, Colne Valley, 
Jarrow-on-Tyne, Dundee, and Mid Lanark, the seats are at present 
held by Liberals. This list isa sufficient refutation of the oft-repeated 
slander that the Independent Labour Party opposes Liberals only, and 
is paid by the Tories for so doing. 

The most virulent opponents of the Independent Labour Party, 
whether on the platform or in the press, are Irish Nationalist 
Members of Parliament. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., told the Irish- 
men of Glasgow a few weeks ago to give no countenance to the 
Independent Labour Party. Mr. Edward McHugh, M.P., informed 
an audience in Lancashire that if the Liberals did not succeed in 
finding a candidate for South-West Ham, he would advise the Irish- 
men there to vote for the Tories. In the series of papers run in 
England and Scotland by Mr. Charles Diamond, M.P., and in the 
Nationalist press of Ireland, the leaders of the Independent Labour 
Party are vilified and misrepresented in the most glaring fashion. It 
js worth putting on record, however, that this feeling of rancour is not 
now shared by many of the rank and file of the Irish party—-in Britain 
at least. Many Irishmen are enthusiastic members of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. They are finding that their interests are 
more closely identified with those of the British workman than with 
those of the successful farmers and men of business, some of them 
of a very shady reputation in their relations with their workpeople, 
who make up the bulk of the present Irish representatives in Parlia- 
ment. 

Objection has been taken in some quarters to the admission of 
other than working-men to the Independent Labour Party, but it 
does not profess to be an exclusively working-class organisation, 
although it aims at the economic emancipation of that class. 

The object quoted above may be subscribed to by any member of 
the community. Socialists are to be found in all ranks and stations 
of life, and any person who declares himself a Socialist, and is willing 
to act with the party on the Independent lines above referred to, is 
eligible to become a member. 
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The programme of the party reads thus :-— 


1. Restriction, by law, of the working day to eight hours. 

2. Abolition of overtime, piece-work, and the prohibition of the employment of 
children under the age of fourteen years. 

8. Provision for the sick, disabled, aged, widows, and orphans, the necessary 
funds to be obtained by a tax upon unearned incomes. 

4, Free, unsectarian, primary, secondary, and university education. 

5, Remunerative work for the unemployed. 

6, Taxation to extinction of unearned incomes. 

7. The substitution of Arbitration for War, and the consequent disarmament 
of the nations. 


A committee is now at work preparing a Land programme, the 
object of which will be to extend the sphere of operations of the 
party into the agricultural districts. It will probably take the shape 
of giving increased powers to County, District, and Parish Councils, 
to acquire land to be cultivated by the unemployed or half-employed 
labourers in the villages. 

It will be noticed that the programme of the party is in no sense 
of the word political. 

At the first conference of the party some discussion arose on this 
point. A section of those present desired to include such measures 
as the Abolition of the House of Lords, Adult Suffrage, Payment of 
Members and Election Expenses, and the like; but after discussion 
these were all left out in favour of the following general declaration :— 

‘The Independent Labour Party is in favour of every proposal for 
extending Electoral Rights and Democratising the System of Govern- 
ment.’ 

There is good reason for this omission of political items from the 
programme. Were such to be included, the attention of men would be 
divided between the political and the social reforms, and it would always 
be possible for the Radical Party to point out that it was prepared to 
go as far as we were politically, and that would be astrong argument 
in favour of some working alliance or agreement with that party. 

The programme, as framed, however, excludes the possibility of 
such a contention, and concentrates the attention of the members on 
questions which have a direct bearing on the social and economic 
well-being of the workers. To this one fact as much as any other is 
to be attributed the remarkable growth and development of the move- 
ment. Fae 

It is still a fiction in politics that there are no Conservative working- 
men. One has only to mix with the workers to discover how baseless 
such an assumption is. In many parts of Lancashire an actual majority 
of the working-men vote Tory, whilst, as recent election returns show, 
the proportion all over the country is a growing one. These men are 
not divided from their Liberal fellow-workers on social, or labour, but on 
political questions. The Tory working-man wants to defend the Church, 
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wants to maintain the ‘ integrity of the empire,’ wants to uphold the 
House of Lords, is in favour of the monarchical system of government, 
&c., whilst the Radical working-man is opposed to all these; but on 
such matters as the hours of labour, wages, the proper treatment of 
the aged poor, and the necessity of honourable work being found 
for the unemployed, both men think alike. Take the present 
agitation against the House of Lords as an illustration of this. 
Radicals like Mr. Samuel Story and Sir James Joicey and others of 
like type—than whom the worker has no more bitter enemy—are 
inviting the working classes to join with them in a crusade against 
the House of Lords. Suppose the invitation accepted, and assume 
that twenty-five years hence the House of Lords were abolished. 
If the House of Commons was then filled with men of the Story 
and Joicey stamp, the worker would find himself no whit better 
off than he is to-day. His working day would still be long, 
wages low, and employment irregular and uncertain. His masters 
would then, as now, wield the sceptre of power in the House of 
Commons, and he would then be under the necessity of doing what 
we invite him to do to-day, namely, purge the elected chamber of 
soulless Gradgrinds, whose philosophy of life, as Carlyle put it, is to 
sell cotton cloth a farthing an ell cheaper than some one else. An 
aristocratic hereditary House of Lords is much less to be feared 
than a bourgeois House of Commons. Thus the Independent Labour 
Party, whilst repudiating the idea of a second chamber, hereditary 
or elective, takes no part in the present meaningless outcry against 
the Lords. When the right kind of men are sent to the House of 
Commons, the Lords won’t long ‘ block the way,’ and until then it 
matters not whether we have a House of Lords or not, as nothing 
practical will be done for labour. 

Attempts have been made in the past to form ‘ Labour Parties,’ of 
which one, the ‘ Labour Electoral Association of Great Britain and 
Treland,’ is still in existence. It is, however, an organisation of 
Liberal working-men, and I question whether a single Tory working- 
man was ever attracted to its ranks. This is explainable by the fact 
that the Labour Electoral Association is chiefly concerned with poli- 
tical reforms, and is found supporting Liberal candidates, employers of 
labour and the like, election after election. 

Up to the present, the Independent Labour Party, where it has 
had no candidate of its own, has not interfered one way or the other 
in elections. And at length the Tory working-men and the Liberal 
working-men are coming to see that a common platform is being 
afforded them, on which they can meet and agree to forget their poli- 
tical differences, and unite in using the machinery of State, local and 
imperial, to bring about reforms desirable in themselves, and on which 
they are in absolute agreement. 
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For a time the Trades Unionists looked somewhat askance at the 
new movement. Some of the older leaders continue to do so still, 
but in practically all the great cities, and in many of the smaller towns, 
the Trades Council and the Independent Labour Party Council work 
together at election times in perfect harmony. Recent Trades Union 
Congresses have shown substantial agreement with not only the 
object but the policy of the Independent Labour Party. 

At the Glasgow Congress in 1892 a resolution was carried by a 
majority of one vote in favour of the formation of a Trades Union 
Independent Labour Party. This was ratified the following year at 
Belfast, of all placesin the world! The 1894 Congress met at 
Norwich, where a prominent member of the Labour Electoral Associa- 
tion moved a resolution in the following terms :— 

‘ That, in the opinion of this Congress, it is essential to the main- 
tenance of British industries to nationalise the land, mines, minerals, 
and royalty rents, and that the Parliamentary Committee be instructed 
to promote and support legislation with the above object.’ 

To this an amendment was moved to delete the words ‘ mines, 
minerals, and royalty rents,’ and insert after the word ‘land ’~—‘ and 
the whole of the means of production, distribution, and exchange.’ 
A division was taken on this, when 219 voted for the amendment, 
and 61 against, and on the amended resolution being put to the vote 
as a substantive motion, it was carried with fewer than twenty dissen- 
tients. 

I do not claim that the whole of the Trades Union vote will be 
controlled or directed by the Independent Labour Party. The older 
officials above referred to have still considerable influence, and, aided 
by a number of younger men who still cling to the tradition that 
Liberalism is the friend of labour, have sufficient power to confuse the 
issues and prevent united action. Despite this fact, however, from my 
knowledge of the country, which is extensive, I can safely assert that 
at least one third of the members of the Trades Unions will act with 
the Independent Labour Party. 

To those who know anything of organisation it must at once be 
evident that such results as those above indicated have not been 
arrived at without an amount of labour which can scarcely be realised 
by those not in the movement. Each one of the 300 odd branches 
is actively engaged in propaganda work. Nearly every branch has 
its own club-room or meeting-place, and runs two or three meet- 
ings weekly. Summer and winter the members are to be found 
at the street corners preaching the new gospel of discontent. 
On the Sundays, meetings are generally held indoors, and are 
made attractive by singing and music in addition to the speeches. 
Classes are held for the study of economics; leaflets are distributed 
by the hundred thousand, and pamphlets sold by the ten thousand, 
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whilst two of its newspapers have a national circulation, in addition 
to over a dozen local sheets issued weekly. Its prominent members, 
in addition to their ordinary duties, speak two or three times a week 
to crowded audiences. Personally, since the party was formed, I have 
spoken on an average four times a week, and during that time have 
visited all the cities and towns of any size in England and Scotland, 
and a large proportion of Wales and Ireland. 

What the future policy of the party may be, it is, of course, 
impossible to say. For the present, it is strongly anti-Liberal in 
feeling. This is not due to any sympathy with Toryism, but to dis- 
gust at the way in which the Liberal Party has broken faith with its 
supporters. It is enjoined in the Constitution of the Independent 
Labour Party that, on the eve of a General Election, a national con- 
ference of delegates should be called to discuss the line of action to be 
pursued by the party at the approaching election. It is intended 
by this means to secure uniformity of action all over the country. 
Either the whole of the Independent Labour Party vote will be cast 
for one or other of the orthodox parties, or the whole party will 
abstain from voting in all constituencies where there is no Inde- 
pendent Labour Party or Social Democratic Federation candidate, and, 
judging from what I know of the present temper of the members, my 
opinion is that, at the approaching General Election, the vote will be 
withheld. 

As to how many of our candidates may be returned, it is, of 
course, impossible to say, but, at any rate, there will be a sufficient 
number in the next House of Commons to define the attitude of the 
Independent Labour Party towards both parties. Then the prejudice 
which still lingers against it in some quarters will rapidly disap- 
pear. In Liberal districts we are accused of being in the pay of the 
Tories ; in Tory districts of being in the pay of the Liberals, and 
the weak-kneed are prone to believe such statements. Labour has 
been so often ‘sold’ in the past that it is difficult to some to realise 
that at length a Labour Party exists which is not being run in the 
interests of individuals, and is not a thinly disguised attempt to 
bolster up the falling reputation of the Liberal party. The British 
working-man believes in action more than profession, and when he 
finds the Independent Labour Party Members of Parliament fighting 
his battle relentlessly against the occupants of the front Bench, 
whether Liberal or Tory, his last vestige of suspicion and distrust 
will disappear, and we shall have in this country what Lord Rosebery 
and Lord Salisbury have united in deploring—a division of the elec- 
torate into two classes—the owners and defenders of private property, 
and the lovers and defenders of humanity. 

It is commonly asserted that the Independent Labour Party aims 
at securing the return of a sufficient number of members to enable 
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it to hold the balance of power between the Liberal and Tory parties, 
and thus extort reforms from each in turn. Nothing, however, could 
be further from the truth. On political questions, such as Home 
Rule, this method may be practicable, but on questions affecting rent 
and interest, Liberal and Tory will join forces. The ambition of the 
Independent Labour Party soars much higher than to become a mere 
balancing party. It aims at the division of the nation into two 
parties—Socialist and anti-Socialist. Judging by present appear- 
ances, it almost seems as if the election following the one approaching 
would be fought on these lines. Radicalism has reached its ultima 
Thule. If it makes another step forward, it must be towards, if not 
into, Socialism. The present Radical programme includes Home 
Rule, Payment of Members, Manhood Suffrage, Shorter Parliaments, 
Disestablishment, Temperance Reform, to which has recently been 
added the House of Lords. If the electors want a Radical programme, 
here is one strong enough to satisfy the most advanced. If the 
Liberals cannot win on this programme, what is there left to be added? 
Only the Crown ; and if the nation accepts the rule of the Coronet, 
it isn’t at all likely to object to that of the Crown. If the Liberal 
party be defeated at the next election, therefore, Socialism remains 
as its only hope, and with the adoption of even the mildest form of 
Socialism, the Spencers, and Kimberleys, and Roseberys in the Lords, 
and the McEwans, and Brunners, and Joiceys in the Commons would 
find themselves compelled to either retire from political life, or sit with 
the Conservatives. Whether in Parliament or out, Tories they would 
be. What remains of the Liberal party would go to pieces, and the 
struggle for supremacy on the new issues of Socialism versus Anti- 
Socialism would be fairly entered upon. This is what has happened 
whenever Labour has organised on independent lines—Germany and 
Belgium being cases in point. The workers are coming to see that 
Liberalism, not Toryism, is the foe they have most to fear. It keeps 
them divided, makes them wrangle over non-essentials, and prevents 
the real issues from being seen or grappled with. 

It is self-evident that our present industrial system is nearing its 
end, and all the programmes yet put forward are either concerned 
with purely political reforms, which do not touch the fringe of the 
social problem, or with attending to the interests of the (compara- 
tively) well-to-do section of the artisans. Disestablishment and the 
agitation against the House of Lords are included in the former cate- 
gory, and Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for pensions, and for making 
the workers owners of their own houses, in the latter. 

It seems strange that the one problem of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century—how to find profitable employment for the great 
masses of men who, in every land, are piteously begging in vain to 
be allowed to work for a living—should be altogether overlooked and 
neglected by politicians. 
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This ene circumstance alone, were there no others, justifies the 
existence of the Independent Labour Party, whose sole concern is 
the reorganisation of our industrial system on the basis of an industrial 
Commonwealth, in which the whole of the wealth produced by labour 
shall belong to the workers, and in which it will not be possible to 
have Over-Abundance on the one hand, and death-dealing Poverty on 
the other. 


J. Kerr Harvie. 





THE COLLECTIVIST PROSPECT 
IN ENGLAND 


I 


DvrinG the long history of our species, from the days of Plato and 
Isaiah until our own, there have not been wanting from time to time 
philosophers or prophets who, dissatisfied with the imperfect actual 
society, have solaced themselves with visions or fancies of an Ideal 
Society or Commonwealth yet to be, or thought desirable to be. Collec 
tivism, or the collective ownership of land and capital, with a division 
of consumable goods, either in equal shares or, if unequal, then in 
shares proportioned either to need or to merit, is the latest. Not 
that it is entirely new, for, to go no further back, the St. Simonian 
Socialists in particular had reached one essentially similar more than 
sixty years ago. The difference was that their conception had special 
reference to Capacity, and postulated a hierarchical order in the future 
renovated society according to merit, with production or service 
according to aptitude, and distribution according to contribution or 
work done. Collectivism, or the New Socialism, on the other hand, 
appeals chiefly to the working classes, and rather inclines from its 
principles ‘to equality of conditions and of wages, though this fact is 
conveniently held in the shade, or kept ambiguous purposely, by 
apostles and leaders, lest it might prematurely cause differences or 
produce sects amongst the converts. The St. Simonian Socialism, 
very naturally, did not greatly attract the middle or upper classes, 
though eminent persons at first favoured it ; neither did it sufficiently 
attract the body of the working classes, but only the élite amongst 
themi. For these, and for other reasons, it failed, while Collectivism 
has so far profited by its failure and by the failure of the scheme of 
Fourier as to turn and address itself decisively and mainly to the 
working classes and the poor; and with such success that it is hailed 
by many of them all over Europe as the word of emancipation and 
deliverance—the true and only Gospel. 

It is only of very recent introduction to England, so much so that 
we should look in vain for the word in book or speech earlier than 
twenty years ago; while even the now continually recurrent word 
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‘Socialism’ we should very rarely find. It has, however, made re- 
markable progress in the past few years, not only amongst common 
labourers, but even amongst skilled workmen to some considerable 
extent, and even, strangest of all, amongst members of the middle 
class, against which it openly declares war all over Europe. 

But the most significant sign of its progress in England is afforded 
by the fact that, at the last two Trades Union Congresses, held respec- 
tively at Belfast and at Norwich, a majority of the delegates present 
affirmed the principle of Collectivism in all its range; and in order to 
make it even more comprehensive and to be sure that nothing impor- 
tant was left out, they altered the usual Collectivist formula of 
‘ collective ownership of the means of production’ to ‘the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange.’ Under the shorter formula 
money, the means or medium of exchange, might escape, while the 
great bankers and financiers might escape with it, since money is not 
an indisputable means of production. It was at the suggestion of 
Mr. Keir Hardie that a previous more moderate, and more practical 
proposal of land nationalisation was amended into the much more 
comprehensive one, on the grounds, first, of logic—because if national- 
isation of land be good, the nationalisation of land, capital, and the 
means of exchange must, he argued, be better—and secondly, because 
it contained the ‘ only solution of the problem of poverty.’ 

Now, this affirmation by the great majority of Trades Union dele- 
gates would be a matter of first moment if the declaration of the 
Congress really represented the deliberate will and aspiration of 
the majority of the Trade Unionists themselves, for it would then mean 
that more than half of the million of the élite of the working classes 
represented at the Congress were Socialists of an advanced type, 
while presumably it would express the wish of a still larger propor- 
tion of the less intelligent and less prosperous labourers outside the 
Unions and not represented. And even if it does not represent the 
real and active aspirations of so many, it is still a sufficiently serious 
fact in many ways. It shows that Socialism of an advanced and 
revolutionary kind is spreading in: England amongst the superior 
artisans, though how far it has really spread as a set of living con- 
victions and aspirations, as distinguished from vague aspirations or 

languid and partial assent, can only be determined in a practical, 
though not wholly decisive, manner at the next General Election, 
when the Independent Labour Party and the Socialist Party, who are 
both’ alike Collectivist, propose to run numerous candidates. 

But the chief importance of the matter is that it shows the leaders 
of labour have committed themselves to a Socialism of the most im- 
practicable kind, so far as it aims at the collective ownership of all 
capital, which could not be realised without confiscation and almost 
certain civil war, and which, even if established in name, could not 
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endure unless a revolution in human nature accompanied the other 
revolutions that would be necessary. 

The Collectivists, however, think it practicable, and Mr. Keir 
Hardie adds, ‘without revolution.’ They profess to think it would 
be generally beneficial; to the working classes certainly, to others 
most probably, since, at any rate, they would all have to undertake some 
useful labour. Moreover, they seem to think it realisable soon ; at any 
rate they must pretend to think so, for a long-deferred Millennium is 
apt to be heavily discounted as to its present value. It would arouse 
little enthusiasm if it had to be postponed for even two generations, so 
that, if they turn themselves into an Independent Labour Party, the 
leaders, unless they can promise it soon and promise it in full, may fail 
to get the necessary support against other political parties offering 
tangible and realisable benefits at once ; while, if they merely call 
themselves Socialists, they may not make converts unless they can pro- 
mise that the Kingdom will come quickly. And there is no doubt that 
a certain number of good people believe in the promises—genuine 
enthusiasts, amiable philanthropists, Christian Socialists, and many 
simple sanguine people, both male and female, do really believe that 
the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, the Happy Republic so long 
deferred, is at length about to appear in the shape of the Collectivist 
Commonwealth. 

Now here I join issue with the Collectivists. I believe that while 
a part of their programme is possible within a moderate time, even 
without postulating a higher humanity than that of to-day, yet that 
such portion can only safely and profitably be introduced by slow 
degrees. The larger part of the programme—which implies the 
nationalisation of all capital; the suppression of private enterprise 
in the production of material or non-material goods ; the narrowing 
of private property to the ownership of such consumable goods as 
the State in its wisdom directs to be produced, with the almost 
entire abolition of inheritance; the prohibition even of our free 
dealings with these goods, save to consume them ; the forbidding of 
free contracts, which all nations the least removed from barbarism 
have found necessary, such as sale, hire, loan, partnership, agency, 
service, &c.; the prohibition of interest, the suppression of money 
and of credit; the at least considerable equalisation of wages, and 
the turning of us all into State functionaries, with a good deal more 
necessarily implied in the Collectivist principle and aims—is imprac- 
ticable for the next 500 years, and one would almost say as long as 
our planet swings in space or the genus homo is found upon it. 
It is impracticable, at least, unless human nature in its fundamental 
essence and desires, either eternally innate or deeply rooted as the 
result of thousands of years of slow social evolution tending to 
intensify them, be simultaneously changed in the majority of men by 
a sort of general miracle. I believe, further, that if anything resem- 
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bling Collectivism in its fulness were ever attempted to be esta- 
blished in this country, even by a supposed majority in some new 
‘ Mad’ Parliament representing even a majority of voters, that it would 
be forcibly resisted by the minority, which, on the boldest supposition, 
can never be asmall one; and it would be resisted because it would 
necessarily involve confiscation as well as revolution, political, eco- 
nomical, and social. If, finally, it were ever by any extraordinary com- 
bination of chances momentarily established, as it might conceivably 
be in a country like France, which has a great leaning towards it, as 
well as some Collectivist memories, it could not possibly last. It 
could not even be reduced to practice save nominally, owing to its 
inherent impracticability ; while, so long as it did exist, even partially 
or nominally, it would bring, after the first grand general division, the 
shares of which would soon be dissipated, in addition to general social 
chaos, evils including poverty to all classes, and greater poverty than 
now prevails. Far from solving the problem of poverty, it would 
substitute for the present very limited and partial poverty a universal 
one, so long as it continued. 

These are the points to be established and emphasised. But 
before doing so it is first necessary to state that our English Collec- 
tivists are not likely to have a majority in Parliament for a con- 
siderable time to come, and there is thus a prior impracticability until 
they do have it, as collective ownership cannot to any very great or 
dangerous extent be introduced by the municipalities. Mr. Keir 
Hardie, however, and Mr. Tom Mann and the Independent Labour 
Party generally are very sanguine as to the future; and their new 
political party is to be the chief working organ towards the Col- 
lectivist goal. Unlike the revolutionary Collectivists of the Continent, 
the Labour Party disclaims the sword and counts upon the suffrage 
as the best means to its end, and no doubt this is so far sound policy. 
But, to conquer by the suffrage, they must secure at least a majority 
of Members of Parliament pledged, and pledged sincerely, to the 
principle of Collective ownership. We need not for the present dwell on 
the obstacle presented in the certain opposition of the House of Lords. 
What is the likelihood that they will obtain a majority of sane members 
of the House of Commons pledged to such revolutionary views within 
the next twenty or the next fifty years? They will certainly not 
find candidates of the class that have hitherto offered themselves. 
But sufficient Labour Candidates or convinced Collectivists or pro- 
fessional politicians, when members are paid, may be found. The 
question is how much support such would obtain from working-men. 
I doubt greatly, in spite of the vote of their delegates at Norwich, if 
the candidates will obtain much support from working-men at the 
next General Election, because I do not believe that many of these 
are Socialists of the Collectivist type. We are assured, however, that 
they are fast becoming so, under the instruction of the younger and 
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more energetic Trade Union leaders. Time can alone determine in a 
practical manner how far this is true ; in the meantime, I repeat that 
I largely doubt it. I think the great majority of them are too sensible, 
too practical, even too honest or too conservative to be converted. But 
even if it were otherwise, I believe that when the real and full mean- 
ing of Collectivism is explained to them, and what it really implies 
is pointed out, as it is sure to be, and very soon, by trusted, able, and 
influential political leaders, of which happily there are not a few now in 
both the great traditional parties—I doubt very much if they will long 
continue of the Collectivist faith or ifa large proportion will record their 
votes for the candidates who write ‘ Collective ownership’ on their flag. 
I doubt whether many of the skilled and well-paid labourers, the intel- 
ligent and sensible labourers, or even the honest labourers, will be aroused 
to any very high pitch of enthusiasm for a cause and programme 
championed by its present leaders, which no statesman, and hardly 
a member of the present Parliament except the Labour members 
would endorse the quarter of ; which implies for its realisation, if it 
is to come soon, as temptingly held forth for its dupes, the con- 
fiscation of property, since compensation could not possibly be 
given, and which in all probability would involve a civil war in 
defence of property. And when it is explained to them, further, that, 
even if they had reached the happy land of Collectivism, in addition 
to many discomforts, they would have still less wages than they 
now enjoy under our despised Individualism, they would be still less 
inclined to hail its advent or help to hasten it. The nationalisation of 
land and capital, unless spread over a very long time, would appear 
too like simple robbery to commend itself to their honest and 
unsophisticated instincts—and, spread over a long time, it does not 
greatly concern them; while, on the other hand, both political 
parties are prepared to offer something tangible and immediate, 
which may have no special reference to Collectivism or may even 
be opposed to it, such as more diffused land ownership, house ownership, 
education, reduction of working hours, &c. And thus the advent of 
Collectivism will in all probability be indefinitely delayed, so far as 
it depends on the suffrage, and Mr. Keir Hardie, the new Moses 
who is to deliver the workman from the house of bondage, will, with 
the Independent Labour Party, have to wander some useful, 
meditative, and probationary years in the political wilderness before 
he leads them, increased in numbers, into the Promised Land of 
Collectivism ; and, indeed, it may not be permitted him to enter in at 
all during his life, however he may quicken the steps of the great 
political parties in the desired direction. 
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II 


But I go much further; and at the present time of general fer- 
ment and of vast and vague, but for the most part illusory, hopes 
held out to the working class, it is desirable to go into the question 
and the serious issues it raises more fully and fundamentally. Let us 
suppose, then, that the Independent Labour Party joined with the ex- 
treme Socialist Party has at length, through fervid young orators and 
advanced Trades Union Leaders and Labour Leaders generally, carried 
their propaganda and educated the working-men so far as to make a 
majority of them strongly desirous of Collectivism, and nothing but 
Collectivism—an extreme supposition, as I think, and referring for its 
realisation to a future rather remote. Let us further suppose that 
through these and other agencies a majority of representatives in the 
House of Commons has been returned pledged to the principle of 
Collectivism, and that such majority was bold enough, or fanatic 
enough, to attempt to carry out the principle as a practical policy— 
that it declared, first all land, and next all fixed capital and the 
‘means of exchange,’ to be Collective, or State, or public property—does 
any sane person imagine that the very considerable minority that 
would be affected, including the most powerful classes and interests, 
would submit passively and without a struggle to be plundered under 
the pleasant name of Law, and because such was the Will of the 
majority, to which the will of the minority should always give way ? 
The minority would oppose the policy by every means in their 
power—by reason, by remonstrance, by persuasion, and, if all else 
failed, with arms in their hands. Such in the last resort they would 
do, judging from the analogies of history. They would resist; they 
would be morally justified in their resistance ; and they would in all 
human probability be successful in their resistance. 

Because a primary, if not the chief, end of Government and Law 
as hitherto conceived being the protection of Property and Person and 
the enforcement of Contracts freely made, if any Government, instead 
of revising the laws of property and contract so as to make them more 
just and generally convenient, which it may and should do, should 
proceed to confiscate Property and suppress Freedom of Contract, the 
citizens adversely affected in their inmost rights would be released 
from the moral duty of obedience to the commands of such a Govern- 
ment, and would be justified in defending their property and their 
freedom. 

The question thus raised, of the utmost gravity and going to the 
very foundation of our theories of government and our political and 
social existence, is simply this: Whether a Parliament representing 
a mere numerical majority, or any other Government has a moral right, 
if it chooses, to disregard all past laws, public policy, precedent, or pre- 
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scription, and to make a twbula rasa in particular of all property and 
contract law, to confiscate the property of its citizens, which every 
Government has hitherto guaranteed and protecfed, and also, if it 
seems good to it, to attempt absurd and impossible things, such as the 
abolition of private property and of contracts—for this in very large 
measure would be necessary to establish Collectivist Socialism ? 

A Government has not a moral right to take property from its pos- 
sessors without giving adequate compensation, if the property has been 
acquired in the legally recognised modes. The extreme Socialists no 
doubt maintain that the present owners of land and capital are spoilers 
and robbers morally viewed ; as the unjust holders of property wrong- 
fully, though not illegally, acquired, and that what was got under the 
shelter of Law and sometimes by its assistance, may be retaken by 
Law when the injured class have the power to do so. Especially of 
capital they maintain that it was originally, and still is, in most cases, 
the result of wages withheld from the working classes though justly 
due ; wages stopped by existing employers, or by their fathers or grand- 
fathers, though sometimes it now has its origin in the immoral gains 
of speculators, or financiers, in monopoly charges, or other immoral 
modes of acquisition. They are not very particular as to the proof 
of the proposition so sweepingly made against employers in particular ; 
the usual one being that of Karl Marx, that the labourers produce the 
value of the wages received in half their working hours, and thus work 
the remaining half their time for nothing for theemployer. Anargu- 
ment which amounts to no more than this: that the employer does 
as a fact subtract from the total produce (or its price), first current 
interest on fixed capital (which he himself must pay on capital, so far 
as borrowed) ; secondly, an average to cover possible deterioration in 
his plant and machinery as well as other incidental risks; thirdly, 
the cost of the materials used in his special industry; fourthly, his 
own wages for highly skilled and important labour, and usually well 
paid when hired. He must deduct these and also ground rent for 
his buildings; the remainder is all that the employees can expect 
to divide amongst them. But that in making these deductions he 
is confiscating what is due to the labourers is not proved, but merely 
asserted. The fact is, without the payment from the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution, of interest for fixed capital, the thing chiefly 
complained of, the great mass of new wealth which has been ever 
since increasing would not have come into being at all, so that there 
would have been nothing about the division of which to quarrel ; and 
without a large share as wages of management, the product to be 
divided would have been very much less than it has been ; though no 
doubt if all capitalists (lenders of capital) would be content with less 
interest, and all capitalist employers with less interest and less wages, 
the working classes would have so much the more to divide amongst 
them. No doubt, too, that if profits are higher than ordinary (after 
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deducting necessary expenses) employers could afford to part with 
some of it to their hands, as the more generous or wiser ones some- 
times do. 

The Collectivists have not, then, proved their proposition that 
employers and capitalists are spoilers and robbers ; while, on the other 
hand, the working class are much better off than they would have 
been had such types not appeared at the right moment, or at all, as 
we see by a comparison of their condition in countries like England 
and the United States, where such types are conspicuous, with other 
countries where they are absent, or exist in small numbers; the latter 
being comparatively poor, the wages of labourers low, and the popu- 
lation less. 

Large employers have necessarily benefited the working class, 
though thinking mainly of their own advantage. But it is quite 
probable that, at the beginning of their career and up to 1824 at least, 
they obtained larger profits than their fair share, because, up to 1824, 
the working classes were denied the right of Combination, and con- 
sequently were in a less advantageous legal position for bargaining 
with the great employer than other classes who sold their services to 
him, or made commercial contracts with him. The distributing, 
financing, and professional classes were all enabled to get a fair share 
of the extra gains of the employing capitalist. But the working class 
did not share in the gains to the same proportionate extent (though, 
undoubtedly, later on their wages were raised), and they did not share 
it partly because they were denied the right by which they could 
have kept up the price of their labour. Possibly, also, as Mill sug- 
gests, another reason was because they did not put a greater restraint 
on their numbers. Certainly all skilled labourers got their share of 
the annual dividend, partly from theirlimited numbers. At any rate, 
the fact remains that Trades Unions were illegal for at least half a 
century after the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, and the 
working class may have lost considerably thereby, in spite of counter- 
balancing considerations and of rising wages in the great developing 
industries. 

Further, the passing of the land into the hands of a comparatively 
limited class deprived other labourers of opportunities of making an 
independent livelihood, and some compensation would seem due on 
this score to unemployed or agricultural labourers, as well as to the 
larger classes of labourers employed in manufactures, on account of 
the industrial disabilities they were under. 

But the compensation cannot be of indefinitely great amount ; 
while some has been already made, and some is being made, in the 
shape of free education, general and technical, allotments, small 
holdings, improved dwellings at reduced rents, cheap workman’s 
trains, &c.; while, moreover, more is promised in the shape of 
reformed Poor Law, Old Age Pensions (if the thing can be proved to 
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be generally good for the working class), Insurance against accidents, 
and other things, which the more fortunate classes are willing and 
ready to give without pressure, provided only they can be shown to 
be just, reasonable, and likely to be really beneficial to the working 
classes, and not merely illusory or profitable to some classes of 
labourers at the cost of others. 


Iil 


So far as to the claims for compensation in the great class suit. We 
have, however, supposed the majority to disallow or largely dis- 
count the claim of landlords and capitalists for compensation, to be 
convinced of the justice of their cause, and to attempt to confiscate 
land and capital. Such a procedure could be only based on might, 
not right, and the classes attacked would be justified in meeting 
might with might. They would be justified in resisting; and I think 
that, after making concessions up to the point at which their con- 
sciences were clear, and the extent to which they were willing of them- 
selves to go without pressure, they would resist. For what stronger 
motives could they have to urge them than the confiscation of their 
property, the multiplied interferences with their liberty, and the 
general fate dimly foreshadowed for them in the distance under the 
coming régime of Collectivism ? What worse, oras bad, could they pos- 
sibly suffer from a victorious foreign enemy or invader? To defend 
their first and dearest rights men have in all ages fought ; Englishmen, 
indeed, have fought for very much less in their last great Civil War ; 
and I think, unless their spirit had very greatly deteriorated, the 
minority would do so again under the circumstances contemplated. 

It might perhaps be supposed that they would tamely submit, like 
the French nobility at the great Revolution. But the cases would be 
widely different, because it would no longer be a small and privileged 
class of nobles and clergy that would be marked for spoliation, with 
the great middle class and the rest of the nation hostile to them, nor 
would it be as Karl Marx fancied and prognosticated, a small class of 
colossal capitalists which had devoured all the lesser ones, but a very 
much larger body, composed of the great landowners, landed gentry, 
farmers, peasant proprietors (now happily growing numerous) ; all 
degrees of capitalists, great and small, and these very numerous; all 
who had saved or acquired property in any way ; and these would be 
supported by large classes whose interests would be identified with the 
middle and upper classes, and specially with the capitalist class, which 
would indeed contain many of their individual members ; the profes- 
sional classes in the main ; most of the clergy of all denominations ; 
all the superior grades in the Civil Service, the Educational Service, 
the commercial world ; most of the journalists, men of letters, and 
artists. Moreover, they would be supported morally, and in the last 
resort physically, by multitudes of the working classes, convinced that 
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the existing order was better for them than the proposed order; the 
men of common sense or common honesty ; of superior ability, or 
energy, or foresight, or ambition ; the men of conservative instincts, 
including many agricultural labourers ; most of the skilled labourers 
and the artisans whose wages considerably exceeded the general 
average. The ‘men of light and leading,’ the men that enthusiastic 
audiences of 5,000 or 10,000 now crowd to hear at political meetings, 
would nearly all be on this side, and would draw large followings ; 
the clergy would influence those over whom religion had a hold, the 
subtle power of money would influence many more, and it would, 
indeed, be difficult to over-estimate its influence ; so that, if we added 
together the mere numbers due to those different forces and circum- 
stances, though we have for argument’s sake supposed the total to be 
a minority, it will be at once seen that it cannot be supposed a small 
minority or much less than the majority. 

Then consider the quality as well as the composition of this minority. 
It contains the whole middle class, and the congeries of sub-classes 
and varieties just referred to and making up the middle class are 
extremely powerful in all modern civilised societies, whether through 
wealth, position, education, energy, intelligence, power of organisation, 
habits of command and direction, moral force or spiritual influence. 
It is, especially when reinforced by the ablest from the class beneath, 
a true Governing Class ; to which in large measure and away from the 
aristocracy the sceptre has passed. It wields in the main both the 
Temporal and the Spiritual power, widely as we may define the latter, 
to include philosophers and men of letters, as well as the clergy. 
Many of its members are accustomed to command and to lead, the 
classes beneath to be led and to obey; and for the most part in 
England cheerfully and willingly to obey as in the natural order of 
things—even to obey cheerfully in the performance of their daily 
labour, though they may be sometimes a little sore about their share 
of wages. 

Such are the forces that a Revolutionary Government would have 
to reckon with. It would indeed at the commencement, in case of 
resistance offered, have nominally the control of the armed force of 
Society—of the army, navy, militia, as also of the police. But the 
weapon might very likely break in its hands if it came to use it, since 
an army without officers and generals is little better than an armed 
mob, and the officers and generals, under the circumstances supposed, 
would, it may very strongly be presumed, decline to carry out the 
necessary orders or to put down the resistance. Or, as would be 
much more likely, an army, being a kind of single organism accus- 
tomed to obey (though a somewhat incoherent organism that might 
divide into two), most of it, or all of it, would follow a single popular 
general, and it is most probable that such would not obey the 
Revolutionary Government even though disobedience would in legal 
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theory involve the crime of treason if there was no dissentient House 
of Lords in existence. 

This is a permanent danger to all Governments in revolutionary 
times, before which both the Long Parliament of England and the 
French Revolutionary Government, though for atime it had kept the 
generals obedient by the terror of the guillotine, finally collapsed. 
No doubt since we have supposed the Government to have a majority 
of citizens at its back, it could, if time were allowed, raise a fresh 
army and extemporise new officers and evolve new generals, if none of 
the old ones would stand by it ; buttime would probably not be allowed 
by the revolted army, and the Government would be dissolved by 
force. 

Let us suppose this great danger somehow surmounted for the 
time, that the Government has somewhere, and that it has got some- 
how, some troops, and officers, and generals that can be depended 
upon ; then, if the Government should attempt to confiscate property, 
society would be thrown. intoa state of civilwar. The minority would 
have on their side the intelligence, governing faculty, most of the 
military talent and science, a large part of the soldiers—since we 
cannot make so extreme a supposition that they would all, or in large 
proportion, support the Government regardless of their officers and 
generals. They would also have at the commencement, before con- 
fiscation had time to take effect, nearly all the wealth, while in mere 
numbers behind to draw on they would have a minority not greatly 
inferior to the majority, so that one would be rather inclined to say 
that it would emerge victor in case the struggle came to fighting. 

This is the situation which would be in the second order of pro- 
babilities—the first being that a popular and able general would 
suppress the Government. And I think that, foreseeing this situation, 
the Government would meditate before it pushed matters to extremity. 
A foreknowledge or a forecast of the probable result of conflict, and of 
the result of further aggression as likely to precipitate one, would 
prevent the Government, however revolutionary in desire, from 
attempting to realise their ideal programme except slowly and tenta- 
tively. What it would probably do would be to attempt first the 
nationalisation of land; and this by offering half compensation, or 
less, or none, it might conceivably do in more or less complete 
fashion (always supposing that its majority of voters stood behind 
it), without arousing any active resistance, unless it touched the 
properties of the many small owners. It might even raise the tax on 
successions and legacies; put on a considerable progressive taxa- 
tion on incomes, and attempt other socialistic measures without 
arousing much opposition. It might nationalise railways, mines, big 
monopolies, without forfeiting general confidence, provided it gave 
reasonable compensation. It would only be when it attempted to take 
over private enterprises and production without full compensation, and 
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refused to pay or permit interest or dividends to small capitalists, or 
proceeded beyond a point with confiscatory taxation, and when all 
owners of property, including peasant proprietors, would be attacked, 
that a formidable and widespread spirit of opposition would be 
aroused. If property were attacked beyond a point, if, in addition, 
liberty were curtailed, the spirit of opposition and of resistance 
would be so intensified that the Collectivist confiscators might 
long pause before they proceeded further. And then wealth is a 
potent force, not only to defend itself by force if attacked, but also 
to damp the ardour of assailants in various ways open or occult. It 
is not unlikely that wealth would be employed to prevent its own 
confiscation, and very likely it would have considerable effect in spite 
of the ‘ payment of members,’ possibly in part in consequence of such 
payment, which must, however, be postulated as having become fact 
at the distant time to which our suppositions refer. Unless politicians 
of the time be incorruptible as Robespierre, which, judging from 
contemporary assemblies, whose members are. paid, is unlikely, some 
of the wealth would, directly or indirectly, be employed in way of 
bribery to prevent its confiscation by force. And if money, or, still 
better, place, have any influence with members, they may be sup- 
posed to be more potent with wavering voters, so that once again, 
and for another reason, the majority in favour of Collectivism cannot 
be supposed large, and it may not have the inclination for a ‘ thorough’ 
policy of Collectivism. And in this way once more the danger to 
property may be long deferred. 

‘In other words,’ the perfervid Socialist may say, ‘you suggest 
that the majority returned may prove unfaithful to its pledges; that 
it may be bribed to defeat the end for which it was elected ; that it 
may decline to carry out the mandate imposed upon it by the Will 
of the People. But, since it is a question of probabilities, we think 
that, if such unfaithful or lukewarm representatives should appear, 
they will be dismissed at the end of their term and truer men re- 
turned.’ So may urge the Collectivist ; and we must therefore face 
the final contingency here suggested—of a fresh election and a new 
Parliament composed of more extreme men or of determined fanatics ; 
men like Robespierre, St: Just, and Marat, who would shrink at 
nothing ; or like Couthon, prepared to ‘ make France a cemetery rather 
than not carry out our principles’; men who would watch and sus- 
pect and terrorise each other up to the desired point of confiscation. 
In such an extreme case as this—which, however, must be considered 
as a remote contingency, because it supposes a set of men determined 
on extreme courses, in defiance of warning, protest, argument, and 
the teaching of history and science, and it supposes the bulk of the 
nation belying its historical qualities, conservative instincts, and 
common sense, to have become as mad as the rulers—in such a case 
there would only be the alternative of submission or an appeal to the 
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sword ; and we must thus in the last resort contemplate the possi- 
bility, and, in the case supposed, almost the certainty of, a CrviL 
War. Now, concerning the possible course and consequence of such 
a terrible thing as a civil war, I do not care to speculate further than 
to say, as already stated, that I think property, ability, organising 
faculty, backed by the directing brain, and probably by a large part 
of the body, of the army, would win, There would be no corresponding 
advantage on the other side but numbers and fanaticism ; formidable 
forces, too, and not to be despised, but hardly sufficient for victory, 
though enough to cause a prolonged and bloody struggle. And be the 
issue ever so doubtful, this is certain: that the victory of either side 
would be a national calamity—a defeat for society asa whole. If Pro- 
perty won, the cause of Labour would be thrown back indefinitely, as 
the spirit of reaction and of repression would follow as necessary means 
of self-defence for a whole generation ; a sullen and mutinous majority 
would be held down by force, and the slightest attempt at resistance 
or renewal of the struggle would be mercilessly repressed. Liberty of 
speech or of meeting would be denied ; arms taken from the defeated ; 
and, most probably, as in all such cases, a despotism supported by 
bayonets would be established. It would be a terrible state of things 
—a state of peace and order maintained by brute force, and almost 
as bad as war. Moreover, as we see in France, where there is an ever- 
continuing possibility of civil war, it might be only a temporary truce 
until the majority saw an opportunity for a renewal of the war, so 
dangerous is the first beginning of civil strife, and so ‘like the letting 
loose of waters.’ On the other hand, if Collectivism won, it could 
only be for such a short time as would suffice to disclose the inherent 
and insuperable difficulties it labours under; or, rather, the total 
impossibility of carrying out the scheme in practice. 


IV 


Tus is a side of the matter on which our Collectivists are wisely 
reticent; though, as they probably know well enough that Commu- 
nism is generally impracticable, they should know that Collectivism, 
so far as it approaches Communism, as it must largely do from its 
central principles, would also be impracticable. Nationalisation of 
land and capital is indeed a phrase easily said, it looks so simple; 
but when one follows it out into its consequences, it is not easy to 
carry out, especially the nationalisation of capital. No doubt after a 
successful civil war it could be nationalised, so far that it might be 
divided amongst the conquerors ; or, with greater self-denial, its col- 
lective ownership might be affirmed by them. What would be hard 
to do would be to maintain the collective ownership of land and capital, 
and especially of capital. 
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We will suppose the new social system installed and set agoing 
somehow. But it is also to be a new industrial and economical 
system, and it is on this side that its real difficulties will begin. The 
production of wealth, as well as the supply of services, is to be entirely 
under the direction of the State. All private enterprise will neces- 
sarily be suppressed, both to avoid competition and to prevent great 
inequality, and only the amounts of labour that the Government or 
the appointed authorities prescribe will be produced and only certain 
kinds allowed. It is easy to see objections to this scheme of pro- 
duction, however necessary ; we pass to the more delicate subject of 
distribution. On what principle shall the division of the produce be 
made ? Shall all share equally, as we should expect from the 
general aim of Collectivism to produce social equality and to level 
inequality? Then there would result general equality in poverty, 
because the principal reason why there is now so great an amount of 
wealth is because the shares are unequal, because the remunera- 
tion for efforts amongst the different classes of producers varies 
with the quality and quantity of the labour. It is because the 
captains of the industrial armies expect such a large share that they 
make such great and successful efforts, by which they add to the 
produce more than they take from it, while a large part even of what 
they do take is merely held for others and is assigned to them in 
return for services. If this is true of organisers and directors, it is 
still more true of inventors and discoverers, whose ideas, in the form of 
machines and processes, are the chief factors in production, and which 
in the past 100 years have contributed twenty times more towards 
multiplying the wealth than all inferior labourers together. If, then, 
the ablest men and most energetic industrial chiefs are not remune- 
rated on a liberal scale ; if the efforts of inventors are not encouraged 
by some ‘royalty’ or percentage on the increased results of their 
inventive genius, there would be less efficient production, and the 
new inventions which add to it or enable it to be effected with less 
labour would not be made. There would be slackness- of effort all 
throughout, in inventors, organisers, foremen, even in the better class 
of workers, if they were not stimulated by extra remuneration to put 
forth their utmost and their best efforts ; in short, if the present enor- 
mous and far-extending stimulus of private interest be removed or even 
seriously lessened, the inevitable result would be a production greatly 
reduced in quantity and inferior in kind. There would have to be given 
at least ‘ bounties on production,’ and so long as men are as they are, 
and are long likely to be, they would have to be on a liberal scale—that 
is to say, equality of remuneration would have to be departed from as 
respects these higher labourers. Otherwise there would be poverty in 
which all would equally share, and ordinary labourers would have to set 
against their poverty only the poor satisfaction that the former rich 
classes had all been dragged down to share it with them. Then all 
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kinds of superior unproductive labourers, such as medical men, advo- 
cates, teachers, would have no incentive (save public spirit) to put forth 
their best efforts if there was no ‘ payment by results’ for the superior 
or the specialist, but all took equal shares. Artistic, literary, and 
other intellectual labourers would fare no better, and there might be 
very scanty provision made for them in a state of general material 
poverty. Science might be cultivated with a view to its material 
results, but the best way to cultivate it effectually to this end would 
be to reward men of science and inventors beyond the ordinary rate ; 
the disinterested pursuit of science for its own sake there would be 
little room for, any more than for philosophy, art, letters, which are 
not indispensable for mere material existence. These interests would 
have to thrive as best they could; and they would certainly decline, as 
they always do in countries materially poor or retrograding. There 
would, if the system could last, be a return to barbarism combined 
with poverty, and all for the sake of a sorry social equality. No doubt, 
in such acase, the former lower classes would, at the beginning, suffer 
less than the better classes, whose fall would have been so much 
greater, and who would suffer both from material and other sorts of 
poverty. Class envy would be gratified, and in full measure. But 
gratified envy is not a lasting luxury, while the poverty would be 
a real and lasting privation which could be felt and measured; 
poverty for all, and poverty for the generality far worse than now 
prevails, with no cheering and elevating hope in the hearts of the 
better sort, such as they now may have, of being able by their energy 
and ability of emerging from it. 

The fair fabric of civilisation would decay and perish, as it did at 
the decline of the Roman world, under two or three generations of 
such a régime of equality if such could continue. Happily, it could not 
long continue. The system of Spartan simplicity and equality would 
necessarily be modified shortly after trying it, supposing reason and 
sanity not quite gone out of our Collectivist rulers, and postulating 
some remains of the old leaven of self-interest or egoism in the 
governors as well as the governed. The principle of inequality would 
be re-introduced, to stimulate and reward effort ; some permission of 
private enterprise in certain directions would be allowed, such as the 
permission to publish a book or journal, if not to produce material 
necessaries and luxuries ; some permission to the skilful surgeon to 
accept more than the regulation fees paid by the State, or for the 
talented artist, actor, or singer, to deal more directly with their clients 
or patronising public rather than be salaried by the Government 
or Municipality. Possibly also, with unequal wages the permission 
to save, and even some fixed, but moderate, rate of interest might be 
granted to discourage mere waste of superfluous wages, more spe- 
cially as the Government might even itself require to borrow, its own 
capital, having possibly become attenuated or some extraordinary 
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expenditure rendered necessary, say from a foreign war, if we may sup- 
pose such an anachronism in such a State at such atime. Here, no 
doubt, the out-and-out Collectivist will strongly protest; ‘At all 
hazards,’ he will say, ‘ interest or usury, the engine of extortion and 
oppression, must be prevented.’ Well, then, if totally prohibited there 
is a premium put on mere waste and unproductive consumption, which 
the Government might one day regret ; waste of wealth which might 
have been productively employed by the Government, allowing a 
moderate premium or payment for the saving, in case it should need 
it, which probably it sometimes would, and always should since it 
does not permit private persons to employ it productively. Other- 
wise there is a prevention of the production of wealth, which may 
prevent an increase of population or necessitate a decrease. Then 
shall the Collectivists permit bequests in addition to accumulation 
and interest strictly regulated ? It may be said that children, being 
under the care and shelter of the State, will not require bequeathed 
wealth, and accordingly in the Collectivist commonwealth it is only 
proposed to allow the inheritance of durable consumer’s wealth, such 
as houses, pictures, jewellery, and the like, but not of land, or 
fixed capital, nor of coined money, if money be allowed at all, be- 
cause such might be accumulated and might lead to the old gross 
inequality. The result, then, of this limitation of inheritance and 
curtailment of the power of bequest will be that savings will only be 
made fordeclining years, if even so much be necessary under so paternal 
a Government. There would be litthe motive to saving, and everyone 
would be tempted to consume all he receives, and even to hasten about 
it, lest the Government might have occasion to levy a ‘ benevolence ’ 
on possessors without interest. The suppression, then, of freedom of 
bequest and inheritance, as well as the prohibition of interest, would 
lead to unproductive consumption, waste, carelessness of the future, 
and the enjoyment of the passing hour. Foresight would disappear, 
and the Collectivist citizen, his cares thrown on a most paternal 
Government, would be light in heart, if also somewhat light in purse, 
or possessions. 

We have seen, however, that Collectivism must be modified to the 
extent of allowing inequality of wages; that it would be prudent 
to permit some interest, and even to offer it sometimes; that the 
suppression of freedom of bequest would entail very serious conse- 
quences, by leaving nearly all the saving of capital to be done by the 
Government ; and that there might be very serious results, in the 
case of unexpected emergencies, such as a war, a cotton famine, or a 
failure of crops. We see also that the Government, not to interfere 
intolerably with liberty and the rights of the individual, must permit 
certain contracts, ¢.g. exchanges, and private sales (even if shops be 
forbidden), aud loans, e.g. from the better-paid functionary to the 
man in necessity ; even loans for interest, which might be convenient 
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and which could not be easily discovered or prevented. In short and 
to spare details: not to interfere with freedom and to avoid poverty, the 
departure from the present system could not be great. A certain and 
a considerable inequality would have tobe allowed; also, to some degree, 
the principal rights of property, including the right of bequest, and the 
chief contracts at present recognised. Thus, then, finally, we come to 
this : that evenifCollectivism were established aftera successful civil war, 
equality would be found impossible under penalty of poverty, slavery, 
and multiplied impossibilities ; that even if the system were modified 
so far as to permit a certain inequality of wealth, yet the suppression 
of private enterprise, the restriction of the spheres of private agree- 
ments and contracts, the general ordering of the lives of the citizens, 
together with the abolition (for most part) of inheritance, would 
result both in comparative poverty and very great restraints. The 
ablest and most energetic outside the governing class would be dis- 
satisfied the most, and they would easily communicate their dis- 
contents to the generality, especially if poverty became intensified. 
Things would be modified more and more in the old direction, till, 
finally, there would be the inevitable counter-revolution, probably with- 
out any fresh civil war, for which the governing class would no longer 
have heart in face of the falling off of their supporters and their own 
failing fanaticism. There would be a grand Restoration, not of a 
dynasty but of a Social System; the old system based on private 
property and contracts, which has emerged, as a slow evolution under 
every civilisation, as the system most suited to human nature in a 
state of aggregation, and which is still more suitable and more 
necessary under the circumstances, physical and social, of our complex 
modern civilisations. 

The system is by no means perfect, any more than the connected 
economical and industrial system ; but it is, nevertheless, an existing 
fact, and it actually works in a not intolerable manner, while it is 
susceptible of improvement and is being improved; whereas the 
alternative system of Collectivism is one which could not become 
realised, except at the most tremendous cost, and which would be found 
fraught with evils, absurdities, and impracticabilities, and running 
counter to the nature of man in every direction, even if it were 


temporarily established, 
WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
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THE QUEEN AND LORD BEACONSFIELD 


On the wall of Hughenden Church may be seen a memorial tablet, 
recording the gratitude and affection of Queen Victoria for the 
services and for the memory of a man who without question was the 
most interesting and striking figure of her reign. The inscription 
which it bears was written by the Queen herself. ‘To the dear and 
honoured memory,’ so it runs, ‘of Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
this memorial is placed by his grateful and affectionate Sovereign and 
friend, Victoria R.I. ‘‘ Kings love him that speaketh right.”—Prov. 
xvi. 13.’ This inscription is in many ways noteworthy. To find a 
memorial erected by a sovereign to a subject is in itself sufficiently 
remarkable, but so rare an act of condescension is unique coupled 
with public expressions of gratitude and friendship. 

These qualities are not common in kings accustomed to accept 
devotion or service as their due, and even from Queen Victoria such 
strong words read strangely when it is remembered that they are 
from the hand of a queen of England towards one whom her ancestors 
would have scorned as the son of a hated and despised race, whom to 
this day some of her relatives and regal cousins hound and persecute 
with all the unenlightened fervour of the middle ages. It was meet, 
however, that in a Christian church such a memorial, raised by the 
supreme head of that Church, to a Jew by blood and by every fibre 
of his nature, should be rounded off by a quotation from the pro- 
verbial philosophy of the most famous ruler of his race, and fitter 
still that there should be found affixed to it a signature, the novelty 
of which to English eyes: recalls the fact that Lord Beaconsfield 
aspired to rank with Bismarck and Cavour as the consolidator of 
Imperial rule. 

If in politics an opportunist, in character no man could have 
exhibited greater consistency throughout a long life; and that Lord 
Beaconsfield should lie, not in Westminster Abbey surrounded by the 
ashes of the ‘ Venetian party,’ but among the villagers of a Bucking- 
hamshire hamlet, under a memorial raised to him by the occupant of 
the Throne, was a fit climax to the creed he professed in youth, and 
carried with him to almost supreme power, and to the grave. If he 
began political life amid the contemptuous jeers of a Tory House of 
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Commons, he lived to receive the profound adulation and enjoy the 
absolute confidence of the Conservative party. If the first thirty 
years of his political existence were passed in the cold shadow of royal 
disapprobation and dislike, he lived to become the darling of the 
Court and to earn the inscription which adorns his tomb. These 
variations of sentiment were in no way due to changes in Disraeli 
himself, but rather to the slow appreciation by others of his rare 
personality. His character never underwent any marked development, 
while the ideas which wellnigh choked his youth found expression in 
maturity and old age. In his political enthusiasms and hatreds he 
was alike consistent and persevering. No one ever suspected him of 
a weakness for the Whigs whom he hated, nor doubted his sympathy 
for the people whom he trusted, and his regard for the Throne which 
he upheld. As a Tory Democrat he appeared an abnormal growth 
to the ‘ sublime mediocrity’ of Peel and of his party, yet he lived to 
establish household suffrage and to convert the diadem of the English 
kings into an Imperial crown. 

In youth Disraeli brooded over problems of statecraft, and these 
very problems he lived largely to solve as a minister. To those who 
read his political tracts, cast by him into the original form of the 
political novel, and who were familiar with his foppish appearance 
and his florid style of speech, it appeared impossible that he should 
figure in any other character than that of the political charlatan and 
social buffoon. Yet over these prejudices, permanent in some 
minds, completely overcome in others, Disraeli triumphed by sheer 
force of talent and energy. With the dawn of a new era in 
English politics, in 1832, his strenuous public life began ; and when, 
half a century later, he had had his fill of life and honour, men began 
to appreciate how full the intervening years had been of indomitable 
strife, devoted to the gradual conquest of the ear of the House of 
Commons, of the confidence of the Conservative party, of the goodwill 
of the Sovereign, and of the support of the nation. All these were 
finally won, and this. extraordinary child of Israel, whose ancestors 
were unhappy refugees hunted from Spain to Venice, whose immediate 
forbears were poor immigrants into a London suburb, sat himself 
down in the seat of the chief of the House of Stanley, dictated his will 
to the proudest aristocracy on earth, posed as the representative of 
the English race among the assembled Powers of Europe, took Great 
Britain into the hollow of his hand, clothed a nation boutiquiére with 
Imperial purple, left behind him a cause identified with his name, and 
a party strong enough to defend it, and finally sank into a grave 
smothered with flowers by the hands of the people, and surmounted 
by a memorial inscribed by the hand of the Queen. The Napoleonic 
era of marvels furnishes no example more romantic of the triumph of 
individual capacity over hostile conditions, 

Although much has been made by political adversaries of the 
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flattery by which Lord Beaconsfield is supposed to have influenced 
the Queen, there is not a scrap of evidence to show that in his 
relations to the Sovereign he employed arts or adopted methods 
foreign to those used by Lord Aberdeen or by Sir Robert Peel. 
The secret of his success lay not in subservience to the will of 
the monarch, but in masculine appreciation of her sex. It is 
noteworthy that among all his personal triumphs that over the Queen 
was the longest deferred. In 1852, when he took office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, his position as leader of the House of Commons 
was assured. Yet it was with reluctance that the Conservative party, 
under severe pressure from its chief, yielded to his leadership, and 
even as late as 1867 powerful Tory peers, like Lord Lonsdale, were 
known to doubt whether Disraeli would ever be loyally accepted by 
the party in succession to Lord Derby as their head. That the 
English people were far from placing trust in him was clear from the 
minority in which for twenty-two years they left his following in 
Parliament ; and it was well known that in his office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he had been unwillingly approved by the Queen, so 
violent was her prejudice against him, mainly on the ground that the 
holder of that office was not brought into personal contact with the 
Sovereign. By 1874 the English people had been won over, and Mr. 
Disraeli was at last, after a prolonged and patient novitiate, entrusted 
with a large majority in the House of Commons. Thenceforth his 
task was easy, and the entire confidence of his party was his reward 
for the triumph they owed to his adroit leadership. Mr. Disraeli 
then stepped from the ranks of clever politicians, and took his place 
among European statesmen. It was at this time that the last barrier 
between the Prime Minister and the Queen fell to the ground. 
Dislike, dating from a time when Disraeli’s bitter invective was 
goading to fury Sir Robert Peel’s friends, and among them the 
Sovereign, had long since given way ; but only half-confidence had 
supervened, bred of mistrust in the alien and too nimble politician. 
Now this in turn was swept aside, and Lord Beaconsfield filled the 
place so long left vacant, and became the ‘ friend’ of the Queen as well 
as first minister of the Crown. 

Antipathies, to a far greater extent than is generally supposed, have 
a physical basis, and although Disraeli in youth possessed a certain 
weird beauty, it was ofa kind unlikely to attract favourably either men 
or women of anorthern race. When he first rose to address the House 
of Commons on the 7th of December, 1837, he was 
very showily attired, being dressed in a bottle-green frock coat and a waistcoat of 
white, of the Dick Swiveller pattern, the front of which exhibited a network of 
glittering chains, large fancy-pattern pantaloons, and a black tie, above which no 
shirt collar was visible, completed the outward man. A countenance lividly pale, 
set out by a pair of intensely black eyes and a broad but not very high forehead 
overhung by clustered ringlets of coal-black hair, which, combed away from the 
right temple, fell in bunches of well-oiled small ringlets over his left cheek, 
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‘Then, again, his manner of speaking was not that to which the 
House of Commons was accustomed. He is thus described by an 
eye-witness :— 


His gestures were abundant: he often appeared as if trying with what celerity 
he could move his body from one side to another, and throw his hands out and 
draw them in again. At other times he flourished one hand before his face, and 
then the other. His voice, too, is of a very unusual kind : it is powerful, and had 
every justice done to it in the way of exercise ; but there is something peculiar in it 
which I am at a loss to characterise. His utterance is rapid, and he never seemed 
at a loss for words. On the whole, and notwithstanding the result of his first 
attempt, 1 am convinced he is a man who possesses many of the requisites of a 
good debater. That he is a man of great literary talent few will dispute. 


To eyes by long usage inclined to gauge a man by the symmetry of 
his top boots and the stains on his hunting coat, or, as in the case 
of Castlereagh or Althorp, to trust an orator in inverse ratio to his 
intelligibility, Disraeli seemed untrustworthy and dangerous. Sober 
men, too, looked askance at this foreign-looking person who could 
‘fashion an epigram as readily as they could knock over a cock pheasant 
Even so cosmopolitan a bishop as Wilberforce, though he was fasci- 
nated, could not recognise in himacountryman. ‘I enjoyed meeting 
Disraeli,’ he wrote as lateas 1867. ‘He isamarvellous man. Nota 
bit a Briton, but all over an Eastern Jew; but very interesting to talk 
to.’ Yet this was thirty years later than that famous first appearance 
in Parliament, which had provoked alike uproarious mirth from an 
undiscriminating assembly, and the well-remembered threat from its 
victim that aday would come when they would be forced to give him 
a hearing. 

Certainly, when Bishop Wilberforce wrote, the time had long 
passed when Disraeli had need to crave a hearing from the House of 
Commons. In 1852 his ‘ pre-eminence in opposition had given 
him an indisputable title’ to the leadership of that assembly ; but, 
strangely enough, popularity had not accrued to him with power. 
Four years later his titular leader, Lord Derby, writing to Lord 
Malmesbury, observed: ‘ As to Disraeli’s unpopularity, I see it and 
regret it, and especially regret that he does not see more of his 
party in private ; but they could not do without him, even if there 
were anyone ready and willing to take his place.’ Personal contact, 
according to this practised and shrewd observer, was the cure for the 
vehement prejudices of his party against their abnormal political 
chief. ‘Disraeli has no influence in the country,’ observed Greville, 
about this time, ‘and a very doubtful position in his own party. 
Yet personal contact rarely triumphs over prejudice, and proverbially 
seldom strengthens respect unless the latent qualities in a man are 
of the loftiest order. That this was the case with Mr. Disraeli seems 
not improbable, for certain it is that his foes were chiefly to be found 
among those to whom personally he was unknown, while few men 
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have been so well served and so well liked by those with whom he 
desired and claimed intercourse. 

In the early years of her reign the Queen can have heard but 
little of Disraeli. Although the chief of the Young England party, 
and the author of novels that had a certain vogue, he and his following 
were not at that time a serious factor in politics. To Disraeli, however, 
to his romantic fondness for women, and to his reverence for the 
stately aspect of the Throne, the Queen’s personality already strongly 
appealed. Had he not felt strongly the charm before which Lord 
Melbourne and Peel succumbed, the celebrated passage in Sybil 
could not have been written. 


Hark! it tolls! All is over. The great bell of the metropolitan cathedral 
announces the death of the last son of George the Third who probably will ever 
reign in England. Ile was a good man: with feelings and sympathies; deficient 
in culture rather than ability ; with a sense of duty; and with something of the 
conception of what should be the character of an English monarch. Peace to his 
manes! 

We are summoned to a different scene. 

In a palace in a garden, not in a haughty keep, proud with the fame but dark 
with the violence of ages; not in a regal pile, bright with the splendour, but soiled 
with the intrigues of courts and factions; in a palace in a garden, meet scene for 
youth, and innocence, and beauty, came a voice that told the maiden that she 
must ascend her throne! 

The council of England is summoned for the first time within her bowers. 
There are assembled the prelates and captains and chief men of her realm; the 
priests of the religion that consoles, the heroes of the sword that has conquered, 
the votaries of the craft that has decided the fate of empires; men grey with 
thought, and fame, and age ; who are the stewards of divine mysteries, who have 
toiled in secret cabinets, who have encountered in battle the hosts of Europe, who 
have struggled in the less merciful strife of aspiring senates; men, too, some of 
them, lords of a thousand vassals and chief proprietors of provinces, yet not one of 
them whose heart does not at this moment tremble as he awaits the first presence 
of the maiden who must now ascend her throne. 

A hum of half-suppressed conversation, which would attempt to conceal the 
excitement which some of the greatest of them have since acknowledged, fills that 
brilliant assemblage ; the sea of plumes, and glittering stars, and gorgeous dresses. 
Hush! the portals open; she comes; the silence is as deep as that of a noontide 
forest. Attended for a moment by her royal mother and the ladies of her court, 
who bow and then retire, VICTORIA ascends her throne; a girl, alone, and for 
the first time, amid an assemblage of men. 

In a sweet thrilling voice, and with a composed mien which indicates rather 
the absorbing sense of august duty than an absence of emotion, THE QUEEN 
announces her accession to the throne of her ancestors, and her humble hope that 
divine Providence will guard over the fulfilment of her lofty trust. 

The prelates and captains and chief men of her realm then advance to the 
throne, and, kneeling before her, pledge their troth, and take the sacred oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. 

Allegiance to one who rules over the land that the great Macedonian could 
not conquer; and over a continent of which even Columbus never dreamed ; to 
the Queen of every sea, and of nations in every zone. 

It is not of these that I would speak; but of a nation nearer her footstool, and 
which at th moment looks to her with anxiety, with affection, perhaps with 
hope. Fair and serene, she has the blood and beauty of the Saxon. Will it be 
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her proud destiny at length to bear relief to suffering millions, and, with that soft 
hand which might inspire troubadours and guerdon knights, break the last links 
in the chain of a Saxon thraldom ? 


It was in 1845 that Sybil was published, a year fertile with 
events which for the first time brought Mr. Disraeli prominently to 
the notice of the Queen and of the Prince Consort, and to which may 
be traced a hostile prejudice lasting in the case of the Prince till his 
death, and in the mind of the Queen for the space of a generation. 

His attacks on Sir Robert Peel, virulent and unrelenting, were 
looked upon by the Sovereign, not as the legitimate assault by one 
political opponent upon another, but as the stroke of an assassin at 
the heart of a friend. The whole nature of the Prince, his sanity and 
love of sober discussion, his loyalty and respect for character, his 
economic mind and hatred of claptrap, revolted against the Protec- 
tionist Ahithophel. To his Teutonic eyes Peel was the noble, broad- 
minded English gentleman, slowly beaten down by the arts of this 
Satanic Jew. It was a sentiment widely shared even by those glad 
to make use of any stick, effectually tempered, with which to beat one 
whom they feared as a despoiler and branded as a traitor. The Queen 
shared the Prince’s views, and when, six years later, she was obliged 
to receive Mr. Disraeli as a minister, her reluctance was well known 
and secretly condoned by her subjects. ‘Make them fear you, and 
they will kiss your feet,’ said some one to Vivian Grey; and Disraeli 
invariably took his own sermons to heart. He had made the House 
of Commons fear him, and the House of Commons accepted the ‘ smile 
for a friend and the sneer for the world’ with which he enforced his 
rule. That he, like his colleague George Smythe, could prove a 
splendid failure he was determined should not be; and the obstacles 
which hitherto had yielded to his untiring courage he was resolved 
should be surmounted to the last. 

‘The only power,’ said Coningsby, ‘that has no class sympathy 
is the Sovereign’; and this thesis he was bent on proving, in spite of 
the Sovereign herself. It was a question of perseverance, high daring, 
and time. To him, ason of patriarchs whose span of life was counted 
by centuries, the flight of time appeared a small factor. He was never 
hurried. It seemed as if he, too, one of the chosen people, might 
expect to live beyond the ordinary term of man’s life. After twenty 
years of strife for the lead of the House of Commons, he, an alien, 
was at length the first man in that proud assembly. He could well 
wait, if necessary, twenty more for the confidence of the English 
people and that of their Sovereign. 

With marvellous endurance and patient tenacity—those heroic 
qualities of his race—he waited ; and he had his reward. ‘The most 
wonderful thing,’ wrote Bishop Wilberforce, not a friendly witness, 
‘is the rise of Disraeli. It is not the mere assertion of talent, as you 
hear so many say. It seems to me quite beside that. He has been 
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able to teach the House of Commons almost to ignore Gladstone, and 
at present lords it over him.’ 

It was to certain great qualities of character, as extraordinary as 
his intellectual powers, that Mr. Gladstone himself bore witness in 
asking the House of Commons to vote a public monument to Lord 
Beaconsfield. These were his strong will, his long-sighted persistency 
of purpose, his remarkable power of self-government, and last, not 
least, his great parliamentary courage. ‘I have known,’ said Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘ some score of ministers, but never any two who were his 
equal in these respects.’ 

Had the Prince Consort lived, regard on his side must have fol- 
lowed the inevitable intimacy into which the two men were thrown. 
To Mr. Disraeli the Prince's qualities were apparent from the first. 
Although in 1854, when jealousy of the Prince’s position near the 
Queen culminated in an attack upon him in Parliament, Disraeli 
remained silent ; he had written only a few days before a strong ex- 
pression of favourable opinion. ‘The opportunity,’ he says, ‘which 
office has afforded me of becoming acquainted with the Prince filled 
me with a sentiment towards him which I may describe, without 
exaggeration, as one of affection. That the feeling was far from 
reciprocal is well known. The Prince’s was not a nature to be taken 
by storm. That he would have yielded, as the Queen yielded ulti- 
mately, to the firm pressure of a powerful character no one can 
reasonably doubt. Partisanship has invested Lord Beaconsfield in 
later days with the attributes of those artful men who, as it has been 
said, study the passions of princes and conceal their own, in order to 
acquire and retain influence. If Lord Beaconsfield, in his dealings 
with the Sovereign, stooped to the employment of arts, they were of 
the simplest kind. He once described his method toa friend. ‘I 
never contradict,’ he said; ‘I never deny; but I sometimes forget.’ 
To the bore or the Pharisee such maxims may seem degrading ; but 
there is many a man, under the pressure of ministerial or domestic 
sufferings, who will envy the serene philosophy of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Chance is often the determining factor in our likes and dislikes ; 
and it so happened that the year 1874, which gave Mr. Disraeli his 
majority, establishing him a second time Prime Minister, was psycho- 
logically favourable to his influence at Court. His first administra- 
tion, seven years before, extending over a few months only, had given 
him inadequate opportunity. Now his personal magnetism could be 
employed under circumstances altogether favourable. The Queen 
had been engaged for some time in the heart-stirring task of recon- 
structing for the perusal of her people the Life of the Prince Consort. 
To contemplate old journals and letters, to permit the past to invade 
the present, to revive the memory of youth and friends long dead, 
is to open the heart and mind to new and kindling impressions. 
The Queen was enabled to realise afresh how much she had lost. Of 
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the friends of her girlhood not one remained ; and of those who had 
stood near the throne during her early married life, Lord Russell 
alone was left—already in the half-shadow of death. Almost the 
last link with the past snapped by the death in May 1874 of M. Van 
de Weyer, who had been the friend of her uncle, King Leopold, and 
had received a large and intimate share of the confidence of the 
Queen. For reasons, some obvious and some obscure, Mr. Gladstone 
followed rather in the steps of Palmerston and Derby than those of 
Aberdeen and Peel, whom in character he far more closely resembled. 
Certain it is that his relation to the Queen, though it may have been 
that of a trusted minister, was not that of a friend. Mr. Disraeli 
succeeded, however, in re-inspiring sentiments which had for long 
lain dormant ; and once more in the old place occupied by Lord 
Melbourne, in her charming and helpless girlhood, before the days 
when she could look to her Permanent Minister for guidance, there 
stood a minister who was at once the Queen’s constitutional adviser 
and her private friend. 

Disraeli’s chivalrous devotion to women is abundantly clear from 
his novels, but it has been made clearer still to those, Mr. Froude 
among them, who have had access to his unpublished letters to Mrs. 
Brydges Williams, now in the possession of Lord Rothschild, and who 
were cognisant of his almost daily correspondence with another lady 
of great powers of mind and personal charm, who, to the deep 
sorrow of all who knew her, has recently followed the leader whom 
she honoured with her friendship. His loyal devotion to Lady 
Beaconsfield and the adoration he inspired in her have for long been 
notorious. What wonder, then, that to Disraeli, a romanticist in 
statecraft, an idealist in politics, and a Provengal in sentiment, his 
chivalrous regard for the sex should have taken a deeper complexion 
when the personage was not only a woman but a queen? In trifles 
Disraeli never forgot the sex of the Sovereign. In great affairs he 
never appeared to remember it. To this extent the charge of 
flattery brought against him may be true. He approached the Queen 
with the supreme tact of a man of the world, than which no form of 
flattery can be more effective and more dangerous. So far the 
indictment against him may be upheld. The word ‘ subservience’ is 
the translation of this simple fact into the language of political 
malice. It has been freely used, and events of such vast import as 
the Imperial Title and the Congress of Berlin were put down by 
political adversaries to the flexibility of the courtier rather than to 
the supreme volition of the statesman. If it was true of Charles 
Earl Grey that he 


Wrought in brave old age what youth had planned, 


it was equally true of Lord Beaconsfield. It was noticed that he 
had always a fantastic taste for the outward and visible side of a cause 
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or of an idea, and the Imperial notion in Tancred readily took the 
shape of the Imperial Titles Bill. There is a passage in this novel, 
written thirty years before the Queen assumed the title of Empress 
of India, before the first use outside India of Indian troops in Imperial 
interests, and before the hold of England upon Alexandria was ob- 
tained by the purchase for four millions of the Khedive’s shares in 
the Suez Canal. It runs thus :— 

You must perform the Portuguese scheme on a great scale; quit a petty and 
exhausted position for a vast and prolific empire. Let the Queen of the English 
collect a great fleet, let her stow away all her treasure, bullion, gold plate, and 
precious arms ; be accompanied by all her Court and chief people, and transfer the 
seat of her empire from London to Delhi. There she will find an immense 
empire ready made, a first-rate army, and a large revenue... . I will take care 
of Syria and Asia Minor. The only way to manage the Affghans is by Persia and 
by the Arabs. We will acknowledge the Empress of India as our suzerain, and 
secure for her the Levantine coast. If she like, she shall have Alexandria as she 
now has Malta: it could be arranged. Your Queen is young; she has an avenir. 
Aberdeen and Sir Peel will never give her this advice; their habits are formed ; 
they are too old, too rusés. But, you see! the greatest empire that ever existed; 
besides which she gets rid of the embarrassment of her Chambers! And quite 
practicable; for the only difficult part, the conquest of India, which baffled Alex- 
ander, is all done! 


Looking at the dreams of Mr. Disraeli in 1847, and the achieve- 
ments of Lord Beaconsfield in 1877, it is scarcely a matter of 
surprise that the Queen of England, who cannot fail to appreciate, in 
keen personal degree, the glorification of British authority over the 
world, should yield willingly her favour and support such a minister. 
It was not difficult for the Queen, when she appeared to maintain her 
own will, to be found in reality carrying out that of her Imperial Chan- 
cellor. ‘I had to prepare the mind of the country,’ Mr. Disraeli 
once said, ‘ to educate—if it be not too arrogant to use such a phrase 
—to educate our party.’ He did in truth educate, not only his party 
but his countrymen at large, and finally the Sovereign. His party 
he converted to that form of Tory Democracy which sanctioned the 
Reform Bill of 1867. His countrymen he converted from a ‘ nation 
of shopkeepers’ into Rhodesian Imperialists, and inflicted a mortal 
wound upon the Manchester school. The Queen he converted from 
a Whig Sovereign into the Empress of India. It was the spirit of 
the age, he would himself have said, which he did no more than inter- 
pret. A cool and friendly foreign critic said of England in the early 
seventies that she had ‘fallen into disrepute among nations,’ and 
that the fate of Holland was everywhere foretold for her. England 
with her teeming millions, requiring more than ever an outlet into 
fresh lands for her people, and new markets for her commerce, may 
have grown restive under this dangerous and unworthy suspicion. 
Lord Beaconsfield may have done no more than follow the example 
of Sir Robert Peel in 1846, and gauge accurately the poignant 
necessities of the epoch over which he was called upon to preside. 
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It is impossible to deny to him the attribute of rare political insight. 
When in March 1873 he refused to take office, but declared never- 
theless that the Tory party then occupied the ‘ most satisfactory 
position which it has held since the days of its greatest statesmen, 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville’; that it had ‘ divested itself of those 
excrescences which are not indigenous to its native growth, but which 
in a time of long prosperity were the consequence sometimes of 
negligence, and sometimes, perhaps, in a certain degree, of igno- 
rance’ ; although his political adversaries laughed, within a year Mr. 
Disraeli had the laugh on his side, and what he called the ‘career of 
plundering and blundering’ on the part of the Liberal party had 
come to a disastrous end. As the shadows gathered round him, the 
love of prophecy, deep-seated in his race, often gleamed out. In 
1880 he said to a friend, ‘I give myself two years more of life.’ To 
the Queen he gave twenty. Not long before he had penned his 
famous letter to the Duke of Marlborough. No manifesto was ever 
more criticised, and even his warmest friends cavilled at the prophetic 
allusions to the adoption of Home Rule by his political adversaries. 
It was indeed early days to speak of the party then led by Lord 
Hartington as being ‘ ready to challenge the imperial character of the 
realm’; as a party that, having ‘failed to enfeeble the colonies by 
their policy of decomposition, may perhaps now recognise in the dis- 
integration of the United Kingdom a mode which will not only 
accomplish but precipitate their purpose.’ The phrases are those 
of a hostile parliamentary critic, but the prescience is that of a 
statesman or a prophet. 

The Queen parted from her minister with unfeigned sorrow. On 
this man who had complained that all existence was an ennui or an 
anxiety, but who nevertheless said of his dying wife ‘ for thirty-three 
years she has never given me a dull moment,’ this man who was 
accused by his friends of taciturnity, who was but twice seen to laugh, 
and who ‘kept all his fireworks for when women were present,’ the 
Queen had bestowed that strong regard which had not been given to 
any Prime Minister since Lord Aberdeen. Honours for himself, an 
earldom, the garter, honours for his friends, all these things were 
nothing. They were the due of any minister who chose to press for 
them. The ‘affection and friendship’ of the Sovereign could not be 
claimed as a right. They had no necessary place in a Prime 
Minister’s Gazette. If the Queen chose to visit Hughenden, and 
walk on the south terrace among her minister’s peacocks, much as 
years and years before she had visited Drayton, her line of ministers 
between Peel and Lord Beaconsfield had no legitimate cause of 
complaint. Like Mordecai, he was the man whom the Sovereign 
delighted to honour. 

‘Attended this week the opening of Parliament’ writes Arch- 
bishop Tait in his journal of 1877 :— 
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the Queen being present and wearing for the first time, some one says, her crown 
as Empress of India, Lord Beaconsfield was on her left side, holding aloft the 
sword of state. At five the House again crammed to see him take his seat; and 
Slingsby Bethell, equal to the occasion, read aloud the writ in very distinct tones. 
All seemed to be founded on the model, ‘ What shall be done to the man whom 
the king delighteth to honour ?’ 


It was exactly forty years, that mystic number of the Jewish race, 
from the day when the newly-elected member for Shrewsbury had 
taken his seat for the first time in the House of Commons. Then, 
despised as a clever, unscrupulous dandy, jeered at as a fop who had 
mistaken his vocation, hanging on to the skirts of Lord Lyndhurst with 
one hand and those of Lady Blessington with the other, he seemed 
destined to perpetual failure. Now, standing on the left side of the 
Queen, bearing aloft the sword of state, an Earl and First Minister of 
the Crown, the most conspicuous figure at that moment in Europe, he 
had achieved the wildest improbabilities of which his romantic youth 
had dreamed. A few years more, and he was back at Hughenden, a 
broken, dying man, whose web of life was woven at last, spending 
months in absolute solitude, with only the shadows of the past about 
him. ‘Dreams! dreams! dreams!” he murmured as he gazed into 
the fire,’ records a visitor to Hughenden, and they had been in truth 
the staple of his life. Mr. Disraeli as a novelist—a dreamer of 
dreams—had preceded Mr. Disraeli the politician. Lord Beaconsfield 
as a novelist survived Lord Beaconsfield the statesman. Vivian Grey 
and Endymion—they mark the beginning and the end. To the 
‘dear and honoured memory ’ of this extraordinary man his Sovereign 
inscribed her gratitude and affection. Perhaps to such feelings as 
these, ever inspired in those nearest to him, may be attributed the 
secret of his triumph over conditions apparently so hostile. 

That Lord Beaconsfield’s character presented aspects repellent to- 
the political purists cannot be questioned ; and that politics were 
oftener than not to him a game or a fine piece of strategy rather than a 
conflict of principle must be unquestioned. It is perhaps not doubtful 
that he feigned some sentiments he was far from feeling, and masked 
others that he felt deeply. The dictum that far-reaching ambition 
and perfect scrupulousness ‘can hardly co-exist in the same mind he 
perhaps exemplified. By the Queen this incompatibility was noticed, 
when it was indeed painfully obvious, and she shrank from the spectacle. 
As years rolled on, the conflict grew less glaring, and the Queen’s 
attention, together with those of her subjects, became fixed on the finer 
qualities of the man. His pertinacity and undaunted courage, his 
patience under obloquy, his untiring energy, his high conception of 
the honour and keen regard for the interests of England—all these 
characteristics were recognised and admired. There was one quality, 
however, which is rare in statesmen, and even if present is not always 
patent to the world. In a leader of men it is the key to success, and 
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in an aspirant to fame the secret of power. Dizzy, as he was for so 
long affectionately called, possessed the inestimable quality of perfect 
loyalty to his friends. He was never known to forget a kindness or 
ignore a service. He was never suspected of having betrayed a 
follower or forgotten a partisan. However irritating the blunder, 
however black the catastrophe, Mr. Disraeli could be relied on in the 
hour of need. His personal hatreds were well under control— I 
never trouble to be avenged,’ he once said to the writer ; ‘when a man 
injures me I put his name on a slip of paper and lock it up ina 
drawer. It is marvellous how men I have thus labelled have the 
knack of disappearing!’ In judging men, though not infallible, he 
seldom erred. Among his opponents, long before they had made a 
mark, he noticed the present Prime Minister and the present leader 
of the House of Commons. The former he took some pains to attract. 
Of the latter he said, ‘ He is the only man in the House, except my- 
self, who knows the history of his country.’ When Lord Hartington 
was making his first speech in Parliament, Mr. Disraeli turned to the 
colleague sitting next him and murmured, ‘ This young man will do.’ 
Among his friends he showed equal discrimination. His reliance 
upon Lord Cairns, the most powerful aud courageous intellect in the 
Cabinet of 1874, was absolute : and during his absence at the Congress 
of Berlin it was to the Chancellor that he very wisely looked to sus- 
tain the burden of Government at home. He appointed to the 
Primacy a prelate second to none in statesmanlike qualities and force 
of character. In his selection of Lord Lytton for the viceroyalty he 
was perhaps not so successful; but to this choice he was impelled by 
feelings which, if they occasionally overwhelm the judgment, are a 
source of strength to the vanquished. It was, however, among men 
younger than himself that he commonly sought his intimate friends. 
As the leader of ‘ Young England’ he had found himself separated 
by nearly fifteen years from the majority of his little following. Like 
Mr. Pitt——like Peel—he drew about him in later life a knot of young 
men for whom he was the centre of interest, and who have kept his 
memory green. To some of these his whole heart went forth. If 
his letters to the present Lord Rothschild, and to Lord Rowton, were 
to be published, this side of Disraeli’s character would receive due 
recognition. He loved to deal in superlatives, both in writing and 
in talk, and they were no exaggeration of the depth of his feeling for 
those he really liked. His profound and admiring regard for women, 
and his warm affection for his friends, are the salient points in the 
domestic character of Lord Beaconsfield. That the Queen should, 
with her sensitive appreciation of these qualities, have come under 
the charm of her minister’s personality was in no way surprising. 
Finally, from his proud loyalty to the Hebrew race he never for a 
moment swerved. For eighteen centuries that race has been slowly 
taking possession of the civilised world. Through the martyrdom of 
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individual souls Jewish morality has changed the face of the globe. 
The conduct of the European peoples—modern civilisation as it is 
called—is their work ; while in art, in music, and in letters they have 
more than held their own. Power, of an overt and conspicuous kind, 
has, however, for eighteen centuries been denied to men of their 
blood. Disraeli broke the spell. In July 1878, in the capital of the 
greatest military nation of our time, among the heroes and statesmen 
who had created Imperial Germany, among the representatives of the 
civilised nations of Europe, congregated there to check Russia in her 
victorious career, and maintain the equal balance of European autho- 
rity, the most observed and conspicuous personage was not Bismarck, 
nor Moltke, nor Andrassy, nor any prince nor emperor of them all, 
but the slim and still youthful figure that with pale and haggard 
face and slow step, leaning on the arm of his private secretary, was 
seen day by day to cross the square from the Kaiserhof to the Congress, 
the representative of the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Empress of India—the figure of Lord Beaconsfield the Jew. 
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BIRDS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS 


TWENTY years ago in Italy melody was to be heard all over the 
country. The labourer going home to bed through the vines sang 
his stornello or his rispetto to the sleeping fields. The boy who 
drove his yoked oxen or cows in the big square cart beguiled the 
way with song, joyous or amorous. The guitar and the mandoline 
were heard at dusk at every farmhouse door, and in the streets of the 
towns youths went singing and playing till the moon was high. 
There was music all over the land, along the hedgerows as in the 
city lanes, under the poplars and mulberries as beneath the walls of 
citadel and baptistery. How many a time at sunset or in the star- 
light have I listened to the beautiful canzone of the peasantry when 
the sweetness of the vine flower filled the atmosphere or the dropped 
acacia blossom shed its smell on garden paths. Now rarely are these 
wood notes wild ever heard to lighten and spiritualise toil. 

The chiming of innumerable bells then answered one another from 
all the belfries on all the hills through every village feast day or holy 
eve, in deep-drawn, swaying waves of sound, sweet as the smell of 
the wild thyme over which the lullaby of the chimes seemed to float 
in benediction. Every church had its own especial tone and measure, 
and when one grew familiar with them it was easy to distinguish each 
by its way of ringing or cadence of metal. Nothing was ever more 
soothing and melodious than all those various chimes answering one 
another across the hills and valleys in the hush and fragrance of 
summer. When I used to sit under the shade of magnolias in my 
gardens I could count seven chimes ringing from seven belfries— 
S. Giusto, Marignolli, 5. Maria, Soffiane, §. Vitale, Gioggoli, and 
S. Bartolo—some of these deep and sonorous in tone as muffled 
drums, some clear and sweet as a lark’s carol; all calling to and 
answering one another across the fields and woods dividing them, the 
majestic cadence of the monastery of Val d’Ema coming across the 
waters to complete the litany. Now all is mute, or nearly so; 
superior legislative wisdom has decreed that church bells are a 
nuisance and offence; they are rung but rarely, briefly, timidly, the 
whole peal scarcely ever. Any Prud’homme or Dryasdust who dwells 
near a belfry may say that the ringing annoys him, and it is silenced, 
whether in town or country. 
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I know one old church tower which is as old as the days of 
Matilda and Theodora ; beautiful in sombre colours, like a Rembrandt; 
standing on a knoll amongst olives, looking westward over the vale of 
the Arno. It has a fine peal of most harmonious bells, but nothing is 
heard from it now except one bell, sorrowfully and monotonously ding- 
dlonging to call its peasant worshippers to Mass. But there are other 
sounds which are still sweeter, and should be still more sacred than 
the chimes of the bells, and that is the song of the birds, which every 
year, alas! grows less and less often heard—the loveliest sound on 
earth when it rises from dewy grass or trills from blossoming tree. 
This also, like the music of the bells, is dying out and leaving the 
world the poorer. It is not the fault of the bells or the birds ; it is 
the fault of man. 

Yesterday I was in ahill-side pine wood in the Lucchesia. It was 
at a considerable altitude, and the mountains and the plains were 
outspread far and wide below me in the golden haze of a setting 
autumnal sun. Great woods stretched around me in all directions ; 
the broom and furze, the heather and ferns were growing thickly to- 
gether on many a square mile, whilst the sea wind blew over them 
from the sea shore on the west. Nature had made these woods a 
paradise for birds; but in them, save one little bird (a willow wren, I 
think), not a wing was seen, not a note was heard. On my homeward 
road I met a person, well clothed, followed by a boy carrying nets and 
poles and osier cages, in which were, recently captured, many chaf- 
finches, two goldfinches, some fieldfares, and one of those useful and 
rare birds the great woodpecker, who sat upright and tragic as a 
figure of Napoleon on the Rock. It is to such methods of capture as 
these that the silence of the woods is due. Year after year, genera- 
tion after generation, these methods are followed wherever a tree 
stands or a sod of grass grows. The result is inevitable, pitiful, 
monstrous, The most ignorant must know something of the utility 
of the great woodpecker, and his marvellous skill at carpentry, and 
the raids he makes on the insects hidden under the bark, which with- 
out him in time would be the death of the tree. He has no song; 
he is not edible; he will not live a week if caged; yet he is merci- 
lessly trapped and carried away from his native woods to die. 

When I say that he is not edible I mean that he is not considered 
so; but to the Italian everything is edible; it is a nation without 
a palate. It steeps a hare in fennel and eats salt with melons. The 
craze for devouring birds of all kinds is a species of fury from the Alps 
to Etna; they crunch the delicate bodies between their jaws with 
disgusting relish, and a lark only represents to them a succulent morsel 
for the spit or pasty. The trade in larks all over the world is enormous 
and execrable, and is as large in England as in Italy. It should at 
once be made penal by heavy fines on the trappers, the vendors, and 
the eaters, or ere long no more will the lark be heard on the earth. It 
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is admitted by all who know anything of the subject that agriculture 
would be impossible without the aid of birds, as the larve and 
developed insects of all kinds would make a desert of the entire area of 
cultivated land. This is well known; yet all over the world the de- 
struction of birds rages unchecked, and no attempt is made to protect 
them, to interdict their public sale, and to enable them to nest and 
rear their young in peace. A scientific writer has said that the 
destruction of the individual is unimportant, but the destruction of 
the type is a crime. (He was speaking of the destruction of the 
great auk.) As matters go now, unless some stringent measures are 
taken, the birds of Europe will, in the next century, be as extinct as 
is now the dinornis. The ornithophil societies of France and Switzer- 
land have more than once written to me that unless birds be protected 
in Italy they must perish all over Europe, since so great a variety 
of races wing their way to the south in winter, and there are 
ruthlessly murdered. Switzerland says that millions of her birds (in- 
sectivorous songsters) leave her for Italy in autumn, never in spring to 
return, No representation of this fact produces any impression on 
Italians ; they do not believe that birds aid their crops and clean their 
vines. They wish to eat them; they are impervious to any other 
considerations, and so they continue to destroy lovely and useful little 
lives, butchered to lie in rotting heaps in the market-places or be sold 
at two farthings a head. In autumn numerous tribes of northern 
nesting song birds come southward, and their piping and trilling is 
heard for a week or two in the fields and hedges, under the willows of 
watercourses, and among the furze and chestnut scrub of the hills, 
Then it is silenced. Trap, or gun, or net, or poison have done their 
work. The huge low-spread nets called panatoie capture hundreds 
in a forenoon. There is no distinction or discernment in the wholesale 
murder. The decree is, Let every winged thing die. 

Along the little streamlets, by the banks of rivers, among the 
reeds and rushes, anywhere where there is water, men wait at day- 
break to snare or slay the birds as they come to drink ; and again at 
sunset, when the birds, large and small, fly down to slake their thirst, 
the same brutal foes lie hidden to destroy them. As are the dogs’ 
lives in the cities so are the birds’ lives in the country ; they are hunted 
from dawn to dark. Even within the towns the birds are no safer ; 
the blackcap and merle, the linnet and chaffinch, the bullfinch and 
goldfinch, which would be numerous in Italian towns were they let 
alone, are caught by nooses or shot without pity. 

The thistle seed so eagerly sought and eaten by the goldfinch should 
make that beautiful bird precious to those who have neither sight for 
his plumage, or ear for his song. The grubs and larve of injurious 
insects turned up by the bills of blackbirds and nightingales should 
render them sacred to those to whom their melody says nothing. 
All the tribes of finches are invaluable as grub hunters and aphis 
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eaters on the grounds where they feed and breed. Italian agricul- 
turists bitterly bemoan the fact that their fields are ravaged by insect 
hordes of every kind, that their fruits drop off unripe, and that their 
vegetables are eaten to the root by snails and caterpillars, and through 
the root by wireworms and grubs. There is, indeed, a close time in 
most countries, but it is too short to be effective; it begins too late 
to protect birds in their amorous season, when they are most easily 
approached and taken, and ends too soon to save the later young 
broods from being seized or shot whilst scarcely fledged. 

I have repeatedly seen during the close time linnets, finches, 
grosbeaks, and nightingales hawked wild in the streets of Rome 
by boys who held them at the end of a string, and flung the 
terrified little things into carriages or shops, or on to people’s 
shoulders, on the chance of sale. I have often bought them and set 
them free on their own Campagna. Perhaps it is not wise to do so, 
since it encourages the traffic in them; but I think a friend of mine 
was right when he said once, ‘ Let me do a little good, make some- 
thing happy, when and while I can; our poor short lives cannot 
pretend to compete with the huge infinitude of evil.’ 

Much protection might be effected by prohibition to shoot or trap 
within any city or town, or near it: say, not within three miles of it. 
The slaughter would be largely checked if all wild birds, dead or alive, 
were forbidden to be brought through the gates of any city or town. 
The bunches of soft-plumaged little bodies swinging in dirty hands, 
the crowds of fluttering, trembling winged things pent together in 
low osier cages or crates, would not then wound the sight and heart 
of the lover of birds as he passes through town or village, as it does 
now. I have seen barrows full of birds so caged thus openly offered 
for sale in the close time, and the sellers to escape conviction and 
fine had the impudence to declare they were old caged birds, when 
many of them were the scarcely full-fledged offspring of that summer, 
and all were plainly, by their miserable and restless manner, birds 
caught only a few hours previously; they were being sold for two 
soldi each, even as the afternoon wore away for still less! 

To speak of the sorrow of such sad sights to an Italian—to 
almost any Italian, high or low, male or female—is to provoke 
ridicule and be accounted a monomaniac anda bore. There is no 
kind of feeling for birds in Italy. They are classed, in the Italian 
mind, with beetles, rats, and vermin generally. All their exquisite 
loveliness of movement, of form, of mode of life, which makes even a 
songless bird a miracle of charm and poetry, says nothing whatever 
to the Italian mind. They are good in frys and pasties; that is all 
the Italian mind thinks of birds, whether it be the mind of a prince 
or of a peasant.! By what means, then, can it ever be possible to 


1 There are, of course, some exceptions, such as Prince Gravina, who has constantly 
brought a Protection of Birds Bill before the Chamber. 
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obtain any safety for birds in this country? There is only one 
possibility : if it could be brought home to the population, or at 
least that portion of it which is in authority, what an immense 
amount of injury is done to the land by this destruction of birds, 
there would be a chance of such slaughter being forbidden or greatly 
limited. When the locusts appear in large swarms in some districts, 
as they did in Tuscany last year, there is for the moment loud 
talk of forbidding the capture and slaughter of birds for three or 
four years; but, unhappily, when the locusts go the fear of them goes 
also; the lesson which they taught is forgotten, and the measure is 
shelved. The Exchequer wants the money brought in by the gun 
tax, and the Government is afraid of alienating the millions whose 
highest idea, both of sport and of rapture, is to shoot a nesting gold- 
finch or wring the neck of a noosed nightingale. Over and over 
again has the project of enforcing an absolute preservation of all 
insectivorous birds been before the Chambers, been considered by 
ministers, and urged by prefects and syndics; but invariably it has 
come to nothing through the fear of displeasing the electorate and 
interfering with the pleasures of the mob. 

Yet the insect plagues increase, as I have said, with every year. 
Mosquitoes, flies, wasps, moths, caterpillars large and small, and the 
red ant, which swarms in houses and devours all kinds of food with 
incredible rapidity—all these are a hundredfold more numerous than 
they were in bygone years; whilst the great ash-coloured locust 
appears in millions, which cover and desolate whole districts, leaving 
no green blade or leaf alive. Whose is the fault? Who lets the 
larve-eating and the insect-killing birds be murdered in the very 
season of their usefulness? Who lets the swallows, who would rid 
the air of winged pests in their graceful circling flight, be shot 
down in scores as they flash in the morning sun or skim the water at 
even-time for a bath and drink? I have known hundreds of swal- 
lows and martins come to make their nests as April brought them 
home, and I have known these innocent and useful returning pil- 
grims destroyed almost entirely before June was passed, two or three 
at most being left of the happy bands which had come back so 
joyously and trustingly to the roofs of men. The penalty for slaying 
a swallow or martin could not be placed too high. All day long and 
until it is quite night this bird seldom rests, and in his buoyant 
flight is ridding the air of men’s worst pests. It seems scarcely 
conceivable that even the ingratitude and stupidity of human beings 
can have gone so far as to destroy this scavenger of the air, who does 
a work for men which they are wholly incapable of doing for them- 
selves, and one which is absolutely invaluable. I leave out of the 
question all the beauty of the bird, his grace, his fidelity, his in- 
genuity in architecture, his intelligence in his travel and self-guid- 


ance; I speak merely of his unrecompensed and untiring utility, and 
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I say that to let such a creature be destroyed by thousands to please 
the brute, the cad, and the fool is an act of madness in those who 
are the makers of legislation. 

So is it to destroy the big white owl and the common little brown 
owl, both of which are so numerous naturally in Italy, building in 
all the old towers, spires, belfries, and villa roofs; but they also 
are mercilessly killed, and the mice and other vermin rejoice and 
multiply. Often, in the quiet country nights of summer, when the 
moon makes earth fair with a more spiritual light than that of 
day, a shot rudely breaks the peace and charm of the hour; it is a 
peasant, or the marquis his master, firing at an owl or a nightingale 
as one or the other softly flits through the radiance above the seeding 
grass or the bearded wheat. There is a horrible night method also 
of taking nesting birds which is common in all parts of Italy. Men 
tie lanthorns to long poles and shove the lights up into the trees, or 
vines, or bushes, with much noise and hooting; the shifting lights 
so terrify the birds, wakened out of their sleep, that they fly madly 
to and fro, and fall an easy prey to their persecutors. 

This is considered a very amusing diversion, and children are al- 
lowed as a treat to crush the skulls of the little birds snared in the nets. 
The duke and duchess are as eager for these noble pastimes as their 
ploughman and his wench. The amusement of the uccelliera pleases 
high and low alike. The prince and cardinal find a great glee in its 
stupid butchery, as do the country lout and city cad. The patrician 
woman claps her jewelled hands, and the sleek ecclesiastic purrs with 
pleasure as the victims are snared, caught, and either killed or caged. 
The children alike of the duke and of the day-labourer are allowed 
as their most coveted reward the right to slay the trapped birds by 
pressing the skull till it breaks. ‘Give me! give me! give me!’ 
ery a dozen little lords and ladies as each bird flutters down, and 
the feathered prey is torn living from hand to hand in eager rivalry, 
until the victor in triumph crushes or bites through its head. What 
can be expected from such an education? This method of amusing 
idle hours could be justly made illegal, whether for ecclesiastics or 
laymen, for not only is it one of the most prominent causes of the 
ruthless murder of birds, but the ‘ sport’ is one degrading to manhood, 
and to childhood most demoralising. 

It is not, however, worse than that of aristocratic English children, 
who go with the keepers to see rabbits bolted from their holes, or 
rats hunted from stacks and killed, and who in their daily walks see 
in their fathers’ parks the steel trap and the pole trap set for fur and 
feather. 

England at least, who always considers herself appointed to be the 
schoolmistress of the world, should hasten to show an example of 
clemency and wisdom with regard to birds and, by enlarging the Birds’ 
Protection Act, which is at present scarcely more than a farce, enforce 
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the careful and universal protection of them throughout the country, 
despite the opposition of landowners and the ignorance of peasants. 
The bill now in contemplation empowering County Councils to do as 
they choose with regard to birds will be still more mischievous than 
the one now existing. 

The small nation of Denmark and her sisters has proved capable 
of doing this good work effectively. The child who touched a nest in 
the land of Hamlet would be severely punished, and the agriculturists 
have been instructed to see in the bird their most preciousally. But 
England remains in this matter, as inmany others, barbarous and blind. 

The naturalist has much to answer for in both hemispheres, and 
it is not possible to hear with patience any naturalist speak of his 
love for nature. He loves to destroy nature. No one who truly 
loved it could bear to skin and stuff forms late instinct and radiant 
with life, and keep these parodies of life beside him under glass. No 
sentiment contains love which shows itself by inflicting death. In 
birds more than in any other creature the immobility of death is 
horrible, because it stands in such cruel contrast to the vivacity and 
vitality which have been destroyed. 

Berwick, in his Memoirs, speaks of having in his youth knocked 
down a bird with a stone. 

‘The little victim dropped from the tree, and I picked it up. 
It was alive, and looked me piteously in the face, and, as I thought, 
could it have spoken, it would have asked me why I had taken away 
its life. I felt greatly hurt at what I had done, and did not quit it 
all the afternoon. I turned it over, admiring its plumage, its feet, 
its bill, and every part of it. It was a bullfinch. This was the last 
bird I killed.’ 

But he adds, unhappily, that many have been killed for him, 
which spoils his confession. It is hard to understand how so kind- 
hearted a man can have endured to draw from dead birds. 

I do not feel such utter despair before the dulness and brutish 
barbarity of the peasantry of any nation as I do before the absolute 
indifference and cruel egotism of those who are called gentle people. 
The one is aclod of earth; if you can succeed in moving it you may 
sow a little good seed under it: the other is a polished slab of marble, 
under which nothing can grow, which you can never stir by any 
lever, and which you may try to pulverise for ever in vain. 

I believe birds are constantly supposed to be destroying fruit 
when they are eating insects invisible to us. I saw a blackbird one 
day occupied at a bunch of ripe grapes on my wall. Poised on out- 
stretched wings, he kept incessantly darting at it, and continued to 
do so for many minutes. When he at last flew away I went and 
looked at the bunch: he had not touched or perforated a single 
grape ; therefore he bad of course been eating the insects and aphide 
within the cluster. 

£2 
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Even if birds did eat some fruit, or spoil some, who would grudge 
them a share of it who had any sense or generosity? They do good 
enough to earn their wage, if there be no tenderer feeling for them. 

The avarice, stupidity, and greed of people who deal in fruit need 
not, perhaps, surprise us ; but I am frequently annoyed and pained to 
find the same bad qualities in people of high breeding and culture. 
An English lady known to me, of gentle disposition and kind hear, 
yet told me tranquilly that she had ordered her gardeners to kill alh 
blackbirds and bullfinches in her gardens, ‘ because,’ she added, ‘ they 
destroy the cherries and plums.’ She is not a person who needs to 
sell her fruit, and she goes to the house in question about two months 
in the year, not always that. Another acquaintance of mine (Eng- 
lish) wrote to me from her yacht, ‘ We bought seventeen goldfinches, 
just caught, and took them on board ; but they have all of them died 
except one.’ She appeared to have no perception of the cruelty of 
her action in taking these wild woodland birds out to sea, where it 
was impossible to give them food adapted to them. If on such 
persons as these, highly born, well educated, removed from all want 
or temptation, it is impossible to produce any effect, how can one 
hope to influence the ignorant, dense, and all-devouring peasantry of 
any land ? 

As I write this a robin hops up the stone balustrade of the terrace ; 
he looks at me brightly and fearlessly. There is a large bamboo in a 
pottery vase on the top of the terrace ; he hops up to it and busies 
himself inside its branches for awhile, then looks at me again, flies. 
away on to another bamboo which grows on the lawn, and sings a 
song of thanks. How lovely are all his movements ; how beautiful is 
his glance ; how bright is the sheen of his plumage ; how charming 
are his buoyancy and confidence. Kill him! As soon would I kill a 
child that loved me. 

The upper world talks a great deal of its duty to educate the 
lower ; why does it not educate itself first ? 

A well-known ornithophile, Carl O’huelsen, in a recent article in 
which he deplores the futility of the preservation of birds in the 
northern countries, since those birds migrating in search of food and 
warmth are mercilessly murdered on migration to the southern coun- 
tries, says that international legislation should protect them. But 
how is this to be brought about? How is it to be enforced if it 
were brought about? He says that the bird as a guest in the south 
should be respected. But unfortunately the south would reply that 
it is an uninvited guest, a trespasser; and the south is too greedy 
and too stupid to regard it as anything else. Members of the royal 
house take pleasure in killing nightingales with slender little javelins 
made for the purpose’ What use, then, is it to tell the peasantry 
that birds are sacred? All the world over kings, princes, and ministers 
find their pleasure in wholesale slaughter. With what consistency can 
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slaughter be forbidden to the populace ? International action is infi- 
nitely to be desired ; but how is it to be obtained ? Italy, the greatest 
slaughterer of birds, will always refuse adherence to any such project. 
The whole temper of the Italian people would make any laws ordaining 
mercy to winged or four-footed creatures a dead letter. As for 
educating them to different feelings, it is a pure chimera, 

Legislation as regards birds is environed with many difficulties. 
It is hard to know how a law is broken over miles of wild country, 
within park walls, along solitary shores, and on lonely hillsides. But 
great good would be effected if birds were prohibited as food ; if all 
nets, traps, gins, bird-lime, and call-birds were made illegal; and if 
punt shooting and night netting of water birds were forbidden. In 
Italy, if birds were not allowed to be brought within the gates of a 
town, their slaughter and capture would be much diminished, and if 
the gun tax were raised the crowds of cads who ravage the country 
fields would be greatly lessened. If the uecellario and panatoie of 
the richer classes were made unlawful, the numbers thus sacrificed 
would be also much diminished. As many as six or seven hundred 
birds of all kinds are frequently caught in one morning by these 
means on a single field or in a single shrubbery. It is a disgraceful 
and degrading pastime of the rich, and should be made illegal. Not 
less degrading and inexcusable is the pigeon-shooting from traps so 
popular in England. The one act of my life which fills me with the 
most acute regret and remorse is that in early years I gave a silver 
cigar-case to be shot for at Hurlingham by the Lords and Commons, 
My excuse, if it can be called one, is that I did not think. It is the 
cause of much unconscious cruelty. It is an act of which I am now 
poignantly ashamed. When, later on, a wounded bird fluttered down 
to die beneath a cedar-tree by which I was seated, I realised the full 
horror of that disgusting sport, and I never again entered the 
enclosure of the club. 

Unhappily English example has, since those days, made such 
shooting popular and fashionable throughout Europe. Not a word 
can be said in its favour or defence. It is mean, cowardly, barbarous, 
and contemptible. A blue rock isa clever and handsome creature. I 
kept some once in a large enclosure to paint from, and was struck as 
I watched them by their brightness, vivacity, and intelligent com- 
munication with each other; the dancing and the posturing of the 
males in courtship are delightfully droll. I have seen a male pigeon 
waltz round and round many times, raising his crest and flapping his 
wings, and then advance to his lady-love with mincing graces in a slow 
gavotte, bowing low at intervals, whilst she made believe not even to 
see him, And these interesting creatures are thrown pell-mell into 
hampers and sacks, with broken legs and wing feathers torn out, and 
after long racking journeys, half suffocated and tortured by thirst, 
become the targets for the crack shots of an aristocratic society ! 
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Truly the women who look on in the enclosure at this sport, and 
have dead canaries, or swallows, or humming-birds in their bonnets, 
or osprey tufts or the bright wings of the rainbow-hued lophophore 
on their hats, are fittingly attired to accord with its high state of 
civilisation. 

The highest aristocracy, the women of most ancient royalty, en- 
courage by their patronage of an infamous pastime and a foolish fashion 
the slaughter of birds in both hemispheres by poison, by noose, by 
air gun, by trapping, by a hundred ingenious methods of murder. 
They have not the excuse of ignorance or thoughtlessness ; they have 
been told a thousand times how their feather trimmings and their 
feather coiffures are procured. They know that for their adornment 
millions of innocent and beautiful lives perish on the rivers, in the 
fields and meadows, by the brown northern streams, and in the gor- 
geous orchid swamps. They know it perfectly, all these high-bred and 
educated women, but they do not care. They wear what looks to them 
pretty ; they accept what their famous costumiers and milliners send 
them ; they are afraid to be thought singular or sentimental. They 
might, perhaps, follow a royal example, but none is set them, and 
they go to court covered with the spoils of slaughter. 

Consider the marvellous life of a bird and the manner of its 
whole existence. Men must truly be brutes not to be moved by 
wonder and admiration before a creature so ingenious, so courageous, 
and so persecuted. Consider the powers of that little mind of which 
the inner light flashes from the round bright eye ; the skill in build- 
ing its home, in finding its food, in protecting its mate, in serving 
its offspring, in preserving its own existence, surrounded as it is on 
all sides by the most rapacious enemies. Consider its migration. 
Men are proud of the steamships and railway trains of the overland 
route between Europe and India, but what merit have they beside 
the flight of the bird from Northern Europe to Southern Asia? Alone, 
unaided, opposed by many adverse circumstances, and frequently 
blown back by weather, it yet crosses continents, seas, and deserts, till 
it reaches its winter home by Nile, or Ganges, or Euphrates ; and 
yet again, when spring is in the air, returns over those thousands of 
miles to make its nest in some Norman croft, or Rhenish hedge, or 
English orchard. The migratory flight of the bird is the greatest 
miracle of nature. It is sad and amazing that itis regarded by man 
with entire indifference, and merely utilised by him for his own gain 
or diversion. 

All the tendency of modern life is set against the continuance of 
what is called ‘ wild life ’—7.e. such forms of life as have continued to 
exist in a natural state, without artificial aids or restrictions; the 
only forms which are really beautiful. 

When left alone it is such a lovely little life—cradled amongst the 
hawthorn buds, searching for aphide amongst apple blossoms, drinking 
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dew from the cup of a lily ; awake when the grey light breaks in the 
east, throned on the topmost branch of a tree, swinging with it in the 
sunshine, flying from it through the air: then the friendly quarrel 
with a neighbour over a worm or a berry; the joy of bearing grass 
seed to his mate where she sits low down amongst the docks and 
daisies ; the triumph of singing the praise of sunshine or of moon- 
light; the merry, busy, useful days; the peaceful sleep, steeped in 
the scent of the closed flowers, with head under one wing and the 
leaves forming a green roof above. 

In winter, doubtless, it is hard work for him to keep himselfalive 
and warm ; but the bird is a little philosopher, and he wears a water- 
proof coat. Pious people rob him of his natural food in hedge and 
thicket that they may decorate their churches with holly and mistle- 
toe and bay, and when the frosts are long and the snow is deep the 
non-migratory bird suffers greatly ; often, indeed, the cold kills him, 
if he escape the gun and the trap. But in southern countries, like 
Italy, he fares well if he be let alone; and in northern countries 
people might easily help him if they would but spare him some 
grain, some seed, some crumbs of bread, some bones of meat hung 
in the branches where he can reach them and animals cannot. 

Every invention in the programme of what is called civilisation is 
against the creatures of wood and water and air. The beaver is 
almost extinct, the mole is incessantly hunted, the hare is harried to 
death in every country ; the steam plough, the steam reaper, the steam 
engine drive before them millions of once happy and woodland-born 
creatures ; and the birds suffer more than any other living thing. The 
great electric lights of the lighthouses on the coasts and islands slay 
hundreds of thousands of the birds of the sea and of migratory song 
birds, as they dash in headlong flight against the revolving glare, and 
fall dead from the shock on to the rocks below. When the tired flocks 
of the air land on some seashore, worn out with fatigue, half dead 
with thirst, obliged to seek a day’s repose before continuing their 
flight, the human brute receives them with stick and net and gun. 
There is no hospitality for the winged traveller; if he stoop to drink, 
if he pause to rest, if he plume his ruffled feathers on a tussock of 
grass, his enemy is down on him, the two-limbed human brute, who 
is more cruel than any bird or beast of prey. There is no sympathy 
with his courage, no aid to his weariness; even a drop of dew or a 
wayside seed is begrudged to him. He must perish, to be ground 
between the yellow teeth of peasants, or, perchance, lie dead in crates, 
or be skinned, that his pretty plumage may be worn on the heads of 
female fools. Every rush-covered islet on a stream, or a lake, or a 
broad, has its murderous punt-shooting. Every stretch of waste land 
or belt of common wood has the caterer for the fashions of women, 
spreading his toils or setting his mirror traps for the songsters 
and the swallows. Every child is brought up to torment and hunt 
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down the birds. No holiday seaside excursion is complete to the city 
cad and his ‘ flame’ without wounding some winged creature and seeing 
it struggle helpless in the surf of its native shores. Sometimes, if 
shot on the shore and taken in rough hands, its wings are torn off to 
adorn the Sunday hat of some ’Arry’s girl, and the bleeding, mutilated 
body is thrown back alive into the salt waves. 

Science is not the criminal here. The offenders are the whole 
public, of nearly all nations, who for greed, for sport, for dress, or for 
mere brutal horseplay, destroy all over the world the loveliest and the 
most marvellous of all the children of Nature. 


Ovurpa. 





WOMEN UNDER ISLAM: THEIR SOCIAL 
STATUS AND LEGAL RIGHTS 


Her woman’s sex dims not the sun’s effulgent ray ; 
Though masculine the moon, he lighteth not the day.'—Arabic Verse. 


‘I think I never saw a country where women may enjoy so much liberty, and 
free from all reproach, as in Turkey.’—Lapy Craven, A Journey through the Crimea 
to Constantinople. 


Ir is ordinarily assumed that the social and legal position of women 
under Islam is one of extreme degradation and absolute rightlessness, 
and the belief is also not uncommon that Moslems deny to their 
wives and daughters, as soulless beings, a place in Paradise. In a 
paper read before a meeting of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions at Milwaukee, on the 2nd of October, 1878, the 
Rev. N. G. Clark, Foreign Secretary of the Board, informed his 
hearers that ‘the faith of Islam teaches its followers that woman 
does not possess a soul.’ A statement to the same effect was also 
made, not long ago, by the late Lord Granville at a public meeting. 
And even such a distinguished Oriental scholar as M. Servan de 
Luguy seems to have been under the impression that the gifted 
Osmanli poetesses whose verses he eulogised were, together with their 
Moslem sisters generally, loaded with chains and confined in dungeons. 
For we find him asking, ‘ Will it be believed? even the women in 
this country, where their sex is reduced to the most frightful and 
degrading slavery, have dared to seize in their fetter-galled hands 
the poet’s lyre!’? To add to this general misconception we have 
nowadays many superficial travellers who, after spending a few 
weeks, or it may be days, in a Moslem country, take upon themselves 
to write books or articles describing the harems, which they confess 
they have not seen, as ‘ detestable prisons,’ and the condition of the 
women, whose acquaintance they have not made, as one of ‘ horrible 


' The respective genders of the sun and moon are the same in Arabic as in 
German. 

2 ‘Le croirait-on? Les femmes mémes, dans ce pays ov le sexe est réduit au plus 
affreux, au plus dégradant esclavage, des femmes ont osé saisir d’une main meurtrie 
de fers la lyre du poéte,’—Za Muse Ottomane préface, p. xv. 
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slavery.’ The position of Moslem women in semi-barharous countries 
is, no doubt, as unenviable from our point of view as that of Christian 
women in localities where manners are still primitive. But to de- 
scribe the condition of the women in, for instance, Mombasa, a re- 
mote island ruled by the Sultan of Zanzibar, as typical of that of 
Moslem women generally,‘ is as misleading as to instance the status 
of Christian peasant women in south-eastern Europe as typical of 
that of women generally in Christendom. But, though no one 
adequately acquainted with the religious and social life of Moslems 
could, with any degree of honesty, venture to make such assertions, 
this assumed debasement of women by Islam has been eagerly seized 
and enlarged upon by theorists of all kinds, religious, political, and 
social. And it may therefore be desirable to show, in a brief survey 
of the religious, legal, and social position of Moslem women, how 
utterly at variance with facts is such an assumption. 

Let us first examine the religious position of women under Islam. 
As to their being credited with the possession of ‘ souls,’ and conse- 
quent immortality, the Koran is most explicit, and in many texts, of 
which the following may serve as specimens, promises to them par- 
ticipation in the joys of Paradise on equal terms with men. 


God has promised to believers, men and women, gardens beneath which rivers 
flow, to dwell therein for ever, and goodly places in the garden of Eden.* 


Verily, men resigned and women resigned, and believing men and believing 
‘women, and devout men and devout women, and truthful men and truthful women, 
and patient men and patient women, and humble men and humble women, and 
almsgiving men and almsgiving women, and fasting men and fasting women . . . 
and men who remember God much and women who remember Him—God has 
prepared for such forgiveness and a mighty hire.® 


Enter ye into Paradise, ye and your wives, happy.’ 


The Hadis, or ‘ Traditional Sayings’ of Mohammed, also record 
that the Prophet of Islam imparted to his followers his divinely ac- 
quired knowledge that certain of their deceased friends had been 
rewarded for their faith by admission to Paradise. Among them, he 
said, was his departed wife and first convert, Khadija, whom he had 
been ‘commanded to gladden with the good tidings of a chamber of 
hollow pearl, in which there is no clamour and no fatigue.’ And the 
honour and regard paid to his wives, and especially to Khadija and 
’A’isha, is in itself sufficient evidence that the slavish subjection of 
women, so generally assumed to be inseparable from Islam, was 
neither preached nor practised by its Founder. ’A’isha, who had 
been educated entirely by her husband, was esteemed the most 


% Forty Days in the East, by E. H. Mitchell. Reviewed in the Academy, 
February 14, 1891. 
* See Westminster Gazette, September 27, 1894: ‘The Truth about the Moham- 
medan Wife.’ 
* Koran, chap. ix. 73. 
* Ibid, chap. xiii, 23. 4 Ibid, chap, xxxiii. 35. 
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polished and learned woman of Arabia, and was honoured by the 
believers with the title of ‘ Prophetess’ and ‘ Mother of the Faithful.’ 
After the death of Mohammed she was consulted in all difficulties 
that arose respecting points of religion and law ; and a large propor- 
tion of the Hadis were, according to Moslem theologians, made up 
from her replies, which were based on the opinions she had heard 
expressed by the Prophet. Moslems, after uttering the names of 
’*A’isha and other sainted women, add, ‘ May they find acceptance 
with Allah!’ And at the conclusion of the Khotba, the sermon de- 
livered in every cathedral mosque on Fridays, a collect is recited, pray- 
ing for the bestowal of the divine mercy and grace on Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet and ancestress of all his descendants ; on his 
wives ; and on ‘all resigned (Moslem) and believing women, whether 
living or dead.’ At the funeral of a Moslem woman the following 
beautiful prayeris added to the burial service as performed over men :— 


O Allah, pardon Thou our living and our dead; those of us looking on and 
those of us absent ; our little ones and our adults, our men and our women. 

O Allah, unto whomsoever Thou grant life, cause Thou him to live resigned 
(Moslem) to Thy will; and whomsoever Thou call away, make Thou him to die in 
the faith. 

Cause Thou this departed one to possess Thy solace and Thy ease, Thy mercy 


and Thy grace. 

O Allah, if she have been a worker of good works, then do Thou add to her good 
works; and if she have been an evildoer,do Thou pass it over. And may security 
and glad tidings surround her, with honour and privilege. And free Thou her from 
the torment of the grave and of hell-fires, causing her to dwell in the abodes of the 
Paradises with her children. O Allah, make Thou her tomb a garden of the gardens 
of heaven, and let not her grave be a pit of the pits of perdition. For Thy mercy’s 
sake, O Thou most compassionate of the merciful.® 


Regular attendance at the public services in the mosques is not 
required of Moslem, any more than it is of Christian and Jewish, 
women in the East; but sermons are specially preached for them by 
the Hodjas on week-days, when, as no male worshippers are present, 
they congregate round the pulpit instead of occupying their usual 
places in a screened gallery. Women are, however, required to per- 
form all the customary ordinances of Islam, such as the five daily 
prayers (namaz) with their preliminary ablutions, the observance of 
fasts and feasts, pilgrimage to the holy cities, and all that is com- 
prehended in the term ‘ good works.’ Girls as well as boys are 
taught their prayers at the age of seven ; and the honourable title of 
Hafiz is conferred on women as well as on men who have committed 
the whole of the Koran to memory. LEoliya Effendi, a seventeenth- 
century writer, mentions in his Narrative of Travels,* that the city 
of Angora in Asia Minor contained at the time of his visit two 


* Compare Sir J. Redhouse’s Essay on the Character and Varieties of Turkish 
Poetry. 
® Book ii. p. 231. 
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thousand boys and girls who, like himself, were Hafiz. And in the 
harems of ladies of wealth and position it is customary to retain the 
services of an educated person, who is distinguished by the honour- 
able title of Hodja-Kadin, or Lady Chaplain, and whose duty it is to 
read and expound the Koran to the uneducated members of the 
household, and also to instruct newly purchased slaves in the tenets 
of Islam. 

The above facts will, I trust, suffice to indicate the real position 
of woman in the religious system of Islam. Let us now consider 
what is at the present day, and has been for the last thirteen hundred 
years, the legal position of a free Moslem woman. 

As a daughter, she is entitled, on the decease of her father, to 
inherit his property in common with her brothers, in a proportion 
determined by law according to the number of his children. As a 
wife, she has the uncontrolled possession and disposal both of the 
wealth which was hers before marriage, and of that which may sub- 
sequently accrue to her. She can inherit property without the 
intervention of trustees, and dispose of it during her lifetime, or at 
her death, as she pleases. No doctrine of coverture exists for her; 
she can sue or be sued independently of her husband, and also sue 
or be sued by him. In the event of her suffering wrong, or being 
accused of wronging others, she is at liberty to plead her own cause 
before the public tribunals, and often does so most ably and eloquently. 
A husband is legally bound to support his wife, and her slaves or 
servants, according to her rank and his means, and to furnish her with 
a suitable residence. To quote from the Hedaya:'® ‘ It is incumbent 
on the husband to provide a separate apartment for his wife’s habi- 
tation, to be solely and exclusively appropriated by her, because this 
is essentially necessary to her, and is therefore her due, the same as 
her maintenance,’ &c. 

Though great facilities appear, at first sight, to be given to aman 
in the matter of divorce, women are, on the other hand, safeguarded 
from a too arbitrary exercise of this prerogative by certain wise regu- 
lations, which to a great extent modify such facilities in practice. 
‘ The curse of Allah,’ said the Prophet, ‘ rests on him who capriciously 
repudiates his wife.’ And, in addition to religious and social restric- 
tions, a serious obstacle to divorce is offered by the nekyah. This is 
the settlement upon the wife at the betrothal of a considerable sum 
of money, to be paid to her in the event of such dismissal from her 
husband’s roof, and without the payment of which no divorce can 
legally take place. So essential is such a dower considered that, even 
were mention of it omitted from the marriage contract, the law would 
presume it by virtue of the contract itself. A Moslem marriage being 
a purely civil contract, consisting of a proposal on one side and 


% The Hedaya, or ‘ Guide,’ a commz2ntary on the Moslem law. 
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acceptance on the other, and rendered legal by the testimony of two 
witnesses, it can also be dissolved by the contracting parties accord- 
ing to one of three methods of procedure. If a couple are not on 
good terms with each other, and all the attempts at reconciliation 
made by their friends are unavailing, a divorce by mutual consent is 
pronounced, and the woman returns to her father’s house, taking 
with her, besides the dower, everything she brought, or of which she 
has become possessed since her marriage. If a man divorce his wife 
without her consent, the case is the same. And she can also claim 
her release, with payment of the nekyah, for various reasons, among 
which are his desertion, cruelty, or neglect to maintain her in the 
degree of comfort to which she is entitled. If, however, the wife, 
without such adequate reason, and contrary to the desire of her 
husband, requests a divorce, she obtains it only by foregoing her 
dower. 

As to the much-discussed question of the custody of children, 
this was settled for Moslems at the outset by Mohammed, who 
decreed that a son must remain with his mother so long as he re- 
quires her care, and a daughter until she is of a marriageable age. 
If a child is born to a couple after their separation, and the mother 
nurses it, the father must pay her for doing so; and, if wealthy, he 
is required to ‘expend proportionately for the maintenance of the 
mother and nurse out of his plenty.’ Should the mother die, the 
right of custody reverts to her female relatives, if any are living, the 
child’s maternal grandmother having the first right, and, on her 
death, and failing a sister of suitable age, its maternal aunts. 
Should the mother be without female kin, the father’s mother and 
sisters bring up the children. 

Such being the legal position of free Moslem women, it naturally 
follows that their social condition can hardly be one of ‘degraded 
slavery.’ But, before entering on this part of my subject, it may be 
well to give a brief description of the abode of a Moslem family ; 
for the word harem usually conveys the idea, if not of a ‘ detest- 
able prison,’ at least of a mysterious abode, all the female inmates 
of which are the abject slaves of one male tyrant. 

As a general rule, a Turkish konak, or mansion, is a rambling, 
irregularly built edifice of two stories, divided internally into two 
establishments, the haremlik and the selamlik, between which is the 
mabryn, or neutral ground. The haremlik, which is by far the larger 
and more cheerful division, contains all the private apartments of the 
family, and has its own separate entrance, courtyard, and garden. 
The windows towards the street are partially covered with lattices, 
but those overlooking the garden are screened only by cypress, 
mulberry, and acacia trees, under which blossom in luxuriant confu- 
sion the rose and jessamine, orange and pomegranate, tuberose and 
carnation. In smaller houses, two rooms on the ground floor consti- 
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tute the selamlik, where the master of the house receives his male 
guests, transacts his business, and entertains the poor. The word 
harem simply means a sacred inclosure, the same term being applied 
to the sanctuaries of Islam. The haremlik is consequently the 
sanctum sanctorum, the place safe from all intrusion, into which not 
even the husband may enter if a pair of goloshes at the door of the 
divan khane, or sitting-room, announces that his wife has visitors. 

Although the law of Islam allows a man to marry four wives, and 
to be the owner of an unlimited number of slaves, an Ottoman house- 
hold is by no means, as is generally believed, composed of a large 
number of women, all of whom stand in wifely relations to their lord 
and master. As a matter of fact, at the present day, among Turks 
of the labouring class, one wife is the rule ; and among those of the 
wealthy classes more than one is the exception. This was strikingly 
proved in the census made by a British Commission of Inquiry in 
some of the Turkish villages of Bulgaria after the so-called ‘ Bulga- 
rian atrocities.’ Hardly was a household to be found containing more 
than one wife. And when, to the question, ‘How many wives has 
(or had) So-and-so?’ the answer was ‘ He has two,’ it was always 
prefaced with the words, ‘ With shame be it said, Effendi!’ 

Monogamy, indeed, would seem to have always been the general 
rule with Moslems. For the Khalif Ali, the nephew and son-in-law of 
the Prophet, married a second wife only on the death of his beloved 
Fatima ; and if we search the biographies of the eminent philosophers, 
theologians, historians, and poets who flourished in the palmy days 
of the Ottoman Empire, we shall find that few of them took advan- 
tage of their privileges in this respect. For, besides the other 
considerations which make a plurality of wives undesirable, there is 
also the grave question of expense. A second wife means an extra 
suite of apartments, an extra slave or train of slaves, according to 
her rank; for each hanwm must have her own special attendants 
and an extra allowance of pin-money. There is, besides, no great 
superabundance of women in the country, notwithstanding the influx 
of slaves; and every mother of a marriageable girl naturally prefers 
to see her daughter become a bash kadin, or first wife, as she takes 
precedence of later married spouses. Lack of progeny by a first 
wife is usually the reason that induces an Osmanli to incur the extra 
expense and the risk of having his domestic peace destroyed by taking 
another. He might, of course, divorce the first, if so minded. But 
in that case he would be obliged to pay to her the sum stipulated in 
the marriage contract, and incur the social odium attaching to such 
a course of action. ‘Two wives, however, seem to be the limit nowa- 
days, and only once during my long residence in the East had I an 
opportunity of visiting a harem containing even this number. 

It is generally supposed that a Moslem woman has absolutely no 
occupations beyond a certain amount of servile attendance on her 
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Bluebeard of a husband, and that she passes the greater part of her 
days on a sofa, ‘eating sweets and playing with her jewels,’ as lately 
described by one of our enthusiastic advocates of the political enfran- 
chisement of women. The hanwm is certainly perfect mistress of 
her time, as we have seen her to be of her property, and disposes of 
both as she pleases. She is an early riser, takes an interested and 
active part in every detail of the housekeeping, and is a veritable 
Lady Bountiful to all the poor of her neighbourhood. And if pay- 
ing calls, attending wedding festivals, promenading, bathing, and 
shopping are the chief diversions of the generality of Osmanli women, 
their lives can hardly be said to be more unprofitably spent than are 
those of thousands of uncultured women belonging to our upper and 
middle classes. But from the very foundation of Islam records are 
not wanting of highly cultivated and intellectual women who enjoyed 
the friendship and esteem of their learned male contemporaries, and 
whose writings and sayings are eulogised by historians and biographers. 
As sainted women, ’A’isha and Fatima have already been mentioned. 
Eminent, too, among mystics are the names of Rabia-al-Adawia, 
surnamed ‘the Mother of Good,’ whose grave near Jerusalem is still 
a place of pilgrimage; Kira Kadin, wife of the Dervish poet, Jelalu- 
‘d-Din ; and the Babi heroine, Kurratu-’l-‘leyn, who lived respectively 
in the eighth, thirteenth, and nineteenth centuries. And equally 
with Arabian, Persian, and Seljukian women have the daughters of 
the Osmanlis distinguished themselves in the fields of mystic piety 
and literature. 

Zeyneb (Zenobia), the first Ottoman poetess of whom we have 
any biographical record, wrote in the fifteenth century. She was the 
daughter of an eminent hadi, or judge, of Amasia in Asia Minor, 
and, according to her biographer, gave evidence at a very early age 
of great intelligence, as well as of the possession of considerable poetic 
talent.!' Encouraged by her father to cultivate these natural gifts, 
she studied under his direction the immortal works of the Arabian 
and Persian poets, and made herself mistress of the languages and 
various verse forms in which they wrote. Living, as she did, at the 
time of the taking of Constantinople, an epoch when the passion for 
conquest and military renown filled every Osmanli breast, the success 
of her country’s arms fired Zeyneb with a patriotic enthusiasm which 
found eloquent expression in her muse, and entitled her to be con- 
sidered the poet-laureate of her day. Kimali Zadé, who compiled 
in the sixteenth century a biography of poets, thus extols in language 
characteristically oriental this gifted lady: ‘The learning and 
poetry of this bride are not covered and concealed by the curtain of 
secrecy and the veil of bashfulness, but the rosiness of her beauty and 
the down and mole of her comeliness are beheld and admired by 


" In the ‘good old times,’ and indeed until quite recently, the composition of 
verses always formed part of the education of an Osmanli maiden of good family, 
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the world, and are the object of the gaze of every man and woman.’ 
And Latifi, the poet-biographer and critic, describes her as ‘a noble 
daughter, a chaste and virtuous maiden, endowed with many agree- 
able mental qualities... . . Learned men,’ he adds, ‘ marvelled at her 
understanding.’ 

The same Asiatic town also gave birth, towards the end of the 
same century, to a poetess equally distinguished who wrote under the 
fakhullus or ‘pen-name’ of Mihri, a term which, signifying equally 
‘ follower of love’ and ‘ follower of the sun,’ admirably describes the 
spirit of her poetry. This lady appears to have carried on a literary 
correspondence with the most eminent poets, statesmen, and men of 
letters of her day ; and both contemporary and subsequent chroniclers 
are unanimous in praise of her talent and learning. Though sought 
in marriage by many distinguished men, she, like Zeyneb and 
Sidgi, elected to live and die unwedded. Sidgi, who lived in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, was also a prolific writer, and 
left behind her, besides the customary divan, or ‘collection,’ two 
long mystical poems. For, unlike Zeyneb and Mihri, Sidgi sang not 
of earthly but of heavenly love ; and some passages in her writings 
appear indeed to indicate that she was deeply versed in the pantheism 
which is so closely allied-to the mystic doctrines of the Sifi philo- 
sophy. Onthe other hand, the writings of Fituet Hanum, who lived 
nearly two centuries later, express the passionate adoration of, and 
delight in, the beauties of nature inborn in every Osmanli breast. 

Among the poetesses of this century may be mentioned the un- 
fortunate princess, Hibetulla Sultana, sister of Mahmoud the Second, 
and Leyla Hanum, sister of Izzet Molla, the Chancellor poet and aunt 
of the famous reformer statesman, Fuad Pasha. The ladies of this 
family also still enjoy a wide reputation for intelligence and accom- 
plishments. Nor is it only in the higher circles of Ottoman society 
that such culture is to be found, though it there naturally obtains 
readier recognition and renown. I have indeed myself met with 
it in the humbler walks of life; and there can be no doubt that in 
Turkey, as elsewhere, many a woman of literary tastes has been 
doomed by force of circumstances, if not to ‘waste her sweetness on 
the desert air,’ at least to charm with her literary productions only a 
small circle of friends and acquaintances. The foregoing names of 
Ottoman poetesses may, however, be sufficient testimony to the wil- 
lingness of even Moslem men not only to recognise and appreciate 
talent in women, but also to afford them every facility for education 
whenever a sincere desire for it is manifested. 

We are, no doubt, becoming very ‘emancipated’ in the West ; 
but we are yet far from having attained such an ‘ equality of the 
sexes’ as would allow a prime minister to divide with his wife the 
responsibility of choosing his colleagues and subordinates in office. 
Such, however, is the influence often exercised by the clever wife of a 
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grand vizier, not only directly over her husband, but indirectly 
through her friends in the Imperial Serai, that the dismissal of ex- 
isting functionaries of the Porte, and the appointment of their suc- 
cessors often rests toa great extent virtually with her. While ministers 
and officials of every degree are crowding the selamlik of a newly- 
created seraskier, brougham after brougham sets down at the haremlik 
gate its load of ladies in white yashmaks and gay feridgés, the mothers, 
sisters, and wives of these ministers and officials, all intent on se- 
curing, through the interest the Vizier’s lady is known to possess, 
promotions, appointments, or other favours for their sons, brothers, 
or husbands, All these ladies, together with the humbler crowd who 
arrive on foot, are politely received by the attendants, and conducted 
to an ante-room, where they divest themselves of their cloaks and the 
lower half of their veils, settle their headdresses, shake out their skirts 
—now of European cut, alas !—and adjust their jewellery to the best 
advantage. The hours which sometimes pass before they obtain their 
audience are beguiled with the consumption of the light refreshments 
—sherbets, sweetmeats, and coffee—served at intervals, the smoking 
of innumerable cigarettes, and, of course, gossip and criticism of each 
other’s gowns and jewels. As each guest is ushered into the divan- 
khamé, or reception room, she advances with profound and repeated 
salaams towards the Vizier’s lady, and perhaps essays to kiss her foot 
or the hem of her garment, an act of homage which is accepted from 
those of an inferior degree, but prevented in the case of those of 
equal rank with the hostess. After some general conversation, which 
is always on such an occasion interspersed with expressions of obsequi- 
ous flattery and adulation, the subject of the desired favour will be 
delicately broached by the suppliant, and listened to with polite at- 
tention by the great lady who, with the diplomatic evasiveness charac- 
teristic of her nation, succeeds in making a graceful and gracious 
reply without in the least committing herself. Nor is such influence 
exercised by the Grand Vizier’s lady alone. For the wives of the 
other ministers and of high functionaries generally have a voice in 
filling up the various posts connected with their husbands’ offices ; 
and the power wielded by the Validé Sultana, or Empress Mother, 
and her favourites in the Serai is notorious. It is related that one of 
the ‘four rules of conduct’ given by the famous Vizier Mohammed 
Kinprili, when on his deathbed, to the young Sultan Mohammed the 
Fourth, was ‘ never to listen to the counsels of women.’'? Yet the 
great Vizier himself owed his office to the Validé Sultana Tarkhan ; 
and his son and successor in the Vizierate owed the freedom of action 
which he enjoyed under the same prince to the patronage of Moham- 
med’s favourite Sultana.”* 

Sultanas are, however, almost without exception of slave origin ; 
and though slaves do not, in Islam, form a separate and hereditary 
2 Creasy, History of the Ottoman Turks, p. 276. § Thid. p. 285. 
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caste, a few words as to their rights and wrongs while in a state of 
servitude may not be superfluous. 

Slavery, as it now exists in Turkey, is in direct contravention of 
the law of Islam, which only recognises as legitimate property non- 
Moslems who have fallen into the power of the True Believers during 
war. The Circassian women and girls who form the vast majority of 
the slaves brought to Turkey at the present day profess, however, 
the creed of Mohammed, and the Sheik-ul-Islam himself would find 
it difficult to justify their purchase and sale. The Turks, however, 
get over this difficulty by asking no questions of the slave dealers 
concerning the women and children they present for sale, and absolve 
their consciences by remarking, ‘ Let the sin fall on them.’ 

Domestic slavery, however, as practised in Moslem Turkey, differs 
widely from the same institution as it existed until recently in 
Christian America. In Islam, slaves are protected by many humane 
laws, and are, on the whole, treated quite paternally. Their condi- 
tion has nothing specially humiliating about it ; they form, as I have 
just said, no class apart, and speedily become merged in the free and 
native population. Whatever may be the faults, shortcomings, and 
infirmities of a domestic slave, she cannot be turned adrift, as her 
owner is responsible for her maintenance. Nor may she be supplied 
with food of an inferior quality and insufficient in quantity, for the 
Prophet has commanded that a slave shall fare as well as her owners. 
At the end of seven years’ servitude she may claim her freedom, and 
generally obtains with it a trousseau andahusband. It is considered 
by Moslems a pious and meritorious act—one of their ‘ good works,’ 
in fact—to free a slave; and Turks on their deathbeds frequently 
bequeath their liberty to the slaves of the household. Occasionally, 
of course, slaves may fall into bad hands, and be resold before the 
expiration of the seven years, in order that their owners may not 
lose the purchase money; or they may become the property of per- 
sons of violent character and cruel temper, who take advantage of their 
helpless position. That such cases are not, however, of very frequent 
occurrence is evident from the small number of slaves who are driven 
to seek the protection of the law, or that of the foreign consuls. As 
has elsewhere been pointed out,'* the distinctive provisions of the 
Moslem marriage law insure that there shall be no relations whatever 
between men and women in which the woman, whether bond or free, 
shall not, from the very fact of such relations, have enforceable legal 
rights against the man, and for her children as well as for herself. 
Thus it follows that if a slave beara child to her master, she cannot be 
resold, but has a right to remain and bring up her child in its father's 
house. Her offspring is also considered legitimate, and inherits its 
father’s property in equal shares with the children of his free wife, 
should he have one. In all probability her owner will set her at 


14 The Women of Turkey, ii. p. 448, &c. 
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liberty and marry her, in which case she will assume the social posi- 
tion and be entitled to all the rights and privileges of a free Moslem 
woman. 

For the service of the harem as at present constituted slaves are 
indispensable, it being unlawful for a free Moslem woman to appear 
unveiled before any man not a near relative, while to a slave who is 
the property of her master or mistress no such restriction attaches 
so far as they are concerned. Since the abolition of the public slave 
market the private trade in slaves has become much more general 
and widely spread than it formerly was, and is carried on to a great 
extent by ladies of rank, some of whom are themselves emancipated 
slaves. In addition to the negresses and other women of unattrac- 
tive exterior to whom the menial duties of the household are 
assigned, these lady dealers pay large sums for pretty children of 
from six to ten years of age, who are carefully trained for the higher 
positions they will probably be called upon to occupy. Many Turks 
prefer, for various reasons, to marry women who have been brought 
up as slaves. Marriage with a free woman is, indeed, a very expen- 
sive matter for a young bridegroom and his parents, owing to the 
lavish outlay in presents and entertainments required by custom on 
such occasions. Consequently, if a father cannot afford to marry his 
son to a maiden of his own rank, he purchases for him a slave girl 
who has been educated in some great lady’s harem, and no expense 
is incurred beyond the purchase money. A slave, having no position 
of her own, is submissive and obedient to, and anxious to please, her 
lord and master, has no troublesome pretensions or caprices, and no 
interfering relatives to take her part against him. A free woman, on 
the other hand, is by no means always disposed to have, according to 
her own expression, ‘ neither mouth nor tongue.’ She is fully aware 
of her rights, and inclined to assert them, and the moral support 
afforded by her family gives her an assurance which the husband often 
finds extremely inconvenient. 

Many of these highly trained slaves find their way to the Impe- 
rial Serai, being either purchased by the Validé Sultana for her own 
establishment, or presented to the Sultan by private individuals and 
by the nation at the annual festival of Kandil Ghedjessi. Here, of 
course, if it is their kismet, they may attract the notice of the 
Padischah, and perhaps become in their turn ‘ The Crown of Veiled 
Heads,’ as the Validé Sultana is euphemistically termed. But even 
should this not be their lot, their days need not necessarily be ended 
within the precincts of the Serai. For serailis are frequently 
emancipated, dowered, and given in marriage to functionaries of the 
palace, or other personages whom the Sultan pleases thus to honour. 
I once met a lady of this class who had been bestowed by Abdul 
Aziz on his ehief barber, an important official; and she was at the 
time on a visit to the wife of the Governor-General of Salonica, a 
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Circassian who had also been married from the Serai. The chief 
barber’s widow had with her half a dozen little slave girls from seven 
to ten years of age, for the most part pretty, and dressed in very 
fanciful costumes-——one as a Turkish colonel in miniature tunic and 
trousers. The half-deferential, half-saucy manner of these children 
to their protectress was highly amusing, and they certainly seemed 
very happy, and full of fun and mischief. This lady had already 
supplied the Imperial Palace with fourteen young beauties whom she 
had carefully trained for the purpose. Slave children are also fre- 
quently enfranchised and adopted by childless couples and widows of 
even the highest rank, and are brought up in accordance with the 
wealth and position of their adoptive parents. 

It will thus be seen that, speaking generally, female slaves have, 
in Turkey, very little to complain of. Their lot is, indeed, preferable 
in many respects to that of the majority of free domestic drudges in 
the West, while their prospects are infinitely better. Whatever the 
special duties of a slave may be, they are at no time arduous, and 
leave her plenty of leisure to dream of the time when she may herself 
become a hanum, with slaves of her own to wait upon her. When 
the ladies of a family go out walking, driving, visiting, or to the 
public baths, a number of the slaves of the household also share the 
treat ; and it is, no doubt, greatly owing to this custom of including 
some of the slaves in every outdoor excursion that misconceptions 
have arisen in the minds of foreigners as to the practice of polygamy. 
A carriage, or it may be two or three carriages, full of well-dressed 
women, pointed out to the tourist as ‘Ibrahim Pasha’s harem,’ are 
immediately set down as containing the Pasha’s wives and odalisks ; 
whereas the probability is that the carriages contain his wife and 
daughters, and half a dozen or more slave women, his wife’s private 
property, over whom he has, consequently, no right whatever. 

The seclusion of Moslem women when at home within the pre- 
cincts of the haremlik, and the concealment of their persons when 
abroad with veil and cloak, is by no means, as so often imagined, a 
result of their ‘degraded position.’ The seclusion of women is an 
Eastern custom which has in all ages been practised under certain 
social and economic conditions; and chief among these conditions 
has been the neighbourhood of people of an alien race. Nor is it 
invariably and exclusively under Islam that such customs obtain at 
the present day. For, in the remoter parts of the Turkish Empire, 
the Christian women, Greek and Armenian, live in the greatest seclu- 
sion ; while the Moslem women of the Albanian and Kurdish high- 
lands enjoy an extraordinary degree of independence. With the 
Kurdish mountaineers, indeed, and especially among the nomad 
tribes, that ‘equality of the sexes,’ so yearned after by the ‘ New 
Woman,’ seems to have been, from time immemorial, an acomplished 
fact. The women, besides taking a lively interest in the social and 
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political affairs of their tribe, are acquainted with all that concerns it 
—its fads, plans, and conspiracies—in which they are, in fact, often 
the moving spirits. As enterprising and indefatigable as the men 
of their race, they are ever on the alert, and ready to leap into the 
saddle—riding, of course, astride—and not infrequently take part in 
military expeditions.” 

What is, however, seemly in the highlands may be undesirable 
in the lowlands, and more especially amid the mixed horde of Moslems, 
Christians, and Jews, native and foreign, who throng the streets ofan 
Eastern capital. Hence the institution of the harem—a retreat 
practically inviolable, for none but members of the family dare cross 
its threshold unbidden. As an illustration of its sacredness for Mos- 
lems, I may mention an incident that occurred at Salonica on the day 
of the massacre of the French and German Consuls in 1876. While 
our Consul-General was at the Konak concerting measures with the 
Pasha for putting a stop to the rioting in the city, the rumour reached 
them that his life also was threatened by the fanatical mob without. 
Mr. Blunt then informed the Governor-General that he would be held 
responsible for his safety, and obtained from him the assurance that, 
should it become absolutely necessary, he would allow him to take 
sanctuary in the harem. Knowing that there he would be absolutely 
safe, her Majesty’s representative took no further precaution. 
Equally inviolable with the harem are also the cloak and veil of a 
Moslem woman. For while this disguise enables her to go abroad 
freely and incognita, it at the same time renders her perfectly safe 
from insult or molestation, whether on foot in the streets, in train or 
tram, or on the deck of a Bosphorus steamboat, and whatever the 
provocation she may give. The unveiled Christian women and girls 
of the cities are, however, on the other hand, even when escorted by 
duenna or servant, exposed not only to impertinent remarks, but 
often to graver insult, while traversing the public thoroughfares. 

Many more examples might be adduced, did space allow, of the 
‘ liberty, free from all reproach,’ which, a hundred years ago, so struck 
Lady Craven. The above fact’s will, however, I trust, suffice to refute 
at least the three erroneous assumptions referred to at the beginning 
of this article: first, that the religious position of Moslem women is 
not inferior to that of Moslem men; secondly, that not only the 
legal rights of women in Islamiyeh compare favourably with those of 
women in Christendom ; but that, before the recent enactments in 


% Compare Millingen, Wild Life among the Kurds, and Rich, Narrative of a 
Journey in Kardistan. Mordtmainn, in his Die Amazonen (p. 132), relates that in 1854 
there passed through Constantinople, on their way to the seat of war, a band of 
Kardish cavalry led by a woman named Kara Fatmé Hanim—Black (i.e. Valiant) 
Lady Fatmé. Save for the dauntless fire that blazed in her eyes, there was, however, 
nothing Amazonian in the aspect of this female warrior, who is described as a little, 
shrivelled-up, old woman. Kurdish, in common with Eastern, folk-tales generally 
afford abundant evidence of the independence of women in the East. 
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this country with regard to married women’s property, the legal 
position of the Moslem woman was even superior to that of her 
Christian sisters in the West; thirdly, that the possession of such 
legal rights is utterly incompatible with the condition of ‘ degraded 
slavery’ to which every Moslem woman is generally assumed to be 
condemned ; and that, as a natural result of the possession of these 
rights, women under Islam enjoy, in many respects, an exceptional 
degree of personal independence. Yet, notwithstanding that Moslem 
women have so long enjoyed all these advantages, it is impossible to 
deny that they are, generally speaking, far behind the women of 
Christendom. This, however, is not so surprising when we take into 
consideration that Moslem men are also far from being in the van of 
progress. Nor is this fact attributable solely to the unprogressive 
tendencies of the religion of Islam, but also in great measure to 
economic and political causes. The Turkish Empire, for instance, 
has but of comparatively late years emerged from the feudal stage of 
economic development into that upon which Western Europe entered 
centuries ago. It is, consequently, still in the transitional state of 
chaos necessarily brought about by a change in economic conditions. 
And in such an Empire as that ruled by the Ottomans, peopled as it 
is, not by a homogeneous race, but by many diverse nationalities, 
each with its own traditions and aspirations, it must be admitted 
that the difficulties in the path of social progress are, in Turkey, 
greater than they have been in any European country that has 
emerged from feudalism. Intercourse with Europeans has, however, 
begun to exercise great influence on Eastern thought and manners. 
It has already deprived Ottoman culture of its former distinctive 
character, changed the old methods of education, and introduced ideas 
which cannot fail, ere long, to affect in an important degree the 
social life of the Osmanli nation. 


Lucy M. J. GARNETT. 





AURICULAR CONFESSION AND 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


ALTHOUGH the subject which I propose to discuss in this paper is 
highly controversial, I shall endeavour not to treat it in that contro- 
versial spirit which is ‘charity’s cancer.’ My object is not to 
denounce or to attack individuals, but to enunciate what I believe to 
be the authoritative teaching of the English Church, in contrast to 
the unauthoritative teaching of a certain section or ‘school of 
thought’ at the present day. The laity are, as a rule, quite unac- 
quainted with the authorities to which appeal must be made in 
investigating what is the teaching of the Church of England, and, as 
it is for the ordinary layman that I more particularly write, it will be 
necessary at the outset to state facts which are as familiar as the 
alphabet to those who are already interested in such matters. The 
authoritative teaching of the Church of England is to be found in 
(I.) the Book of Common Prayer, (II.) the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
(III.) the Homilies, (IV.) the Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical. 

There are two other sources of information to which we may turn 
when any question arises as to the true meaning and force of any 
words in the Prayer Book. They are (i.) the older Service Books, 
from which we can see how the present Prayer Book differs from 
them, and (ii.) the writings of the bishops and divines who were 
intimately associated with the Reformation and with the revision of 
the Prayer Book. These men knew quite well what they intended 
to do, and in their writings we may ascertain what the Reformers 
had in view in the alterations which they made in the services of the 
Church. This is quite a different thing from quoting the opinions 
or views of men, however learned or however saintly, who lived later 
on, and who differ widely in their interpretation of the Prayer Book, 
as they do also in their interpretation of Scripture. The Reformers 
of the English Church are to be quoted as witnesses of facts (and it is 
facts I am about to consider rather than opinions)—facts in accom- 
plishing which they took a prominent part. They were quite clear 
as to what they aimed at, and what they induced the Church and 
State to sanction. Of that, therefore, whether these changes were 
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right or wrong, wise or unwise, these men are competent witnesses, 
I will now refer with the utmost brevity to some points which must 
be first grasped in order to understand the nature of the authorities 
which I have mentioned. 


I. THe Prayer Boox 


What may be spoken of as practically the First (Reformed) Prayer 
Book was issued in a.D. 1549. This is generally known as the First 
Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth. It was sanctioned by Convocation as 
representing the Church, and afterwards by Parliament, and it was 
enforced by an Act of Parliament (2 and 3 Edward VI. cap.i.). This 
book, having been in use for a few years, was considered by some of 
the Reformers to need further change, and in A.D. 1552 a revision of 
it was carried out, and the Second Book of Edward the Sixth was 
issued, and an Act of Parliament passed (5 and 6 Edward VI. c. i.) 
directing the use of the new book and setting aside the former book 
altogether. Onthedeath of King Edward in 1553, and the accession 
of Queen Mary, the reformed books were, of course, set aside, and the 
Roman services were reintroduced. When Elizabeth came to the 
throne in 1558 the Second Book of Edward, with some few alterations, 
was again adopted and enforced by an Act of Uniformity passed 
in 1559. A final revision of this book took place in 4.D. 1661, on 
the Restoration of Charles the Second. The outcome of this last 
revision is the Prayer Book which we now have. It is the only legal 
book according to the Act of Uniformity passed in a.p. 1662, by 
which all previous Prayer Books are absolutely set aside.' During 
these various revisions the revisers considered the contents of previous 
books and of ancient service books, and the primitive practice of 
the Church, and adopted or rejected as they thought right; and we 
have the result of their work in the Prayer Book. It is not for us 
now to go behind it and select from ancient sources what they did 
not select, or reject what they have approved. They then exercised 
on behalf of the Church of England that right which is claimed for 
national Churches in these words : ‘ Every particular or national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the 
Church ordained only by man’s authority.’ ? 


II. THe Turrty-NINE ARTICLES 


These Articles were put forth as agreed upon by Archbishops and 
Bishops and the whole clergy in the Convocation holden in London 


1 An Act passed in 1872 modified this Act to the extent of permitting shortened 
services, &c. 
2 Article XXXIV. 
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in the year 1562. Every clergyman at his ordination and on appoint- 
ment to a curacy or incumbency has solemnly to make the following 
declaration : ‘I do assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and 
to the Book of Common Prayer, and of ordering of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. I believe the doctrine therein set forth to be agree- 
able to the Word of God, and in public Prayer and in Administration 
of the Sacraments I will use the Form in the said Book prescribed 
and none other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.’ 


Ill. THe Homi.ies 


These are a series of sermons or addresses set forth in 1574 ‘to 
be read in every parish church.’ Their teaching is practically as 
binding on the clergy as are the Articles and the Prayer Book ; for 
Article 35 appoints that the Second Book of Homilies ‘be read in 
churches by the ministers diligently and distinctly, that they may be 
understanded of the people;’ and the Prayer Book directs, ‘ Then 
shall follow the Sermon or one of the Homilies.’ 


IV. THe Canons ECCLESIASTICAL 


These were issued in a.D. 1603 by Convocation, and sanctioned 
by the King (James the First). 


My present purpose is to consider whether there is any sanction 
in these authorities for the practice of auricular confession. The 
subject forces itself upon public attention by the fact that a certain 
number of clergy actively maintain the practice of confession, and 
assert that the Church of England justifies their doing so. The laity 
become bewildered with quotations from ancient, though as a rule 
not primitive, fathers of the Church, medieval decrees, antiquated 
service books, and the discourses of eminent divines past and present. 
The only fair course is also the most simple, which is to inquire what 
those books which I have mentioned teach. They and Holy Scripture 
are the sole authoritative standards of Church practice and doctrine. 

What, then, do we mean by auricular confession? It is the 
systematic enumeration of individual sins to a priest for the purpose 
of obtaining absolution. This practice has been revived within the 
last thirty or forty years, and is now pressed upon men and women 
and children with much urgency, and defended as not only in itself 
useful and almost necessary, but as being consistent with the principles 
of the English Church. I will state the views of those to whom I refer in 
their own language. One writer * has told us that ‘ habitual confession 
of sins to a priest’ is highly conducive to the healthy development 


8 Sacramental Confession, by Rev. C. F. Lowder. 
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of the spiritual life. A work entitled Hints to Penitents, by a 
priest, asserts that ‘it is muddling the whole argument to say that 
the Church of England discourages frequent private confession.’ It 
proceeds then to give minute directions regarding the selection of a 
‘confessor and preparation for frequent private confession. Another 
little work, How to make a Good Confession, has a chapter headed 
‘How to prepare for Habitual Confession.’ In this the following 
rules are given: ‘ Examine yourself every night and see what wrong 
things you have done during the day. Write down each sin as you 
remember it. Every week look over your record and see how many 
times you have been guilty of each sin. Note it all down on another 
piece of paper in the order in which you wish to confess, and then 
destroy the daily record.’ ‘Perhaps you have done only little sins 
that hardly seem worth taking to Confession, they are so very little. . . 
If Almighty God thought it worth while to shed His blood for these 
little sins of yours, surely you ought to think it worth while to confess 
them.’ Then, farther on, when the person goes to confession we are 
instructed: ‘Some people take their paper to the Confessional and 
read word for word what they have written, others make only short 
notes of their examination and say their confession from their notes.’ 
A ‘form’ of confession is then given thus. ‘I confess to Almighty 
God, to the whole company of heaven, and to you, Father, ete.’ After 
confession ‘the priest, if he sees fit, will give you absolution,’ and the 
result is thus stated, ‘When he says the word “I absolve thee,” the 
precious blood of Jesus Christ flows sacramentally upon your soul and 
cleanses you from all yoursins. It is His blood alone which cleanses 
you, and no one but the priest has the power of applying it to your 
soul.’ ‘Remember that you go to Confession to give glory to God 
and not to get comfort for yourself.’ 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations of this sort. There are 
numerous manuals circulated by thousands amongst Church people 
which teach the same thing, viz. habitual confession (even by chil- 
dren) to the priest, not of some great sin burdening the conscience, but 
of the most trivial error in conduct that can be remembered. Lists are 
to be kept of the most minute sins, so that nothing be forgotten— 
and the absolution then pronounced by the priest is the ordinary 
and almost necessary channel for obtaining the forgiveness which is 
promised to the penitent in the Gospel. The Prayer Book for the 
Young goes so far as to say, ‘ Confession is one of the lesser sacra- 
ments instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ by means of which those 
sins which are committed after baptism are forgiven.’ 

Let us now turn to the standards of the English Church as to 
doctrine and practice to see what justification there is for such teaching. 
Confession, habitual confession, is indeed taught in the Prayer Book ; 
but the confession is always directed to be made to Almighty God. In 
the daily exhortation to confess morning and evening we are told to 
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confess our sins ‘with an humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient 
heart. And, although we ought at all times humbly to acknowledge 
our sins before God, yet ought we most chiefly so to do’ (When ? 
in private in the Confessional ? No; but) ‘ when we assemble and meet 
together.’ That exhortation, to be read twice every day, contains the 
keynote to the principle of confession in the English Church. It is 
to be always ‘ before God’ and ‘ most chiefly’ in public worship. It 
is to be noticed that this commencement of daily service was not in 
the First Prayer Book, but was inserted in the Second Book of 1552. 
Later on we shall see that provision for ‘ private confession’ was 
made in the First Book, and has been omitted from all later books. 
Thus, public and general confession to God, which was the practice 
of the Primitive Church, is reinstated in the Prayer Book at the same 
time that private confessions of sins toa priest are abolished. This is 
an example of the spirit in which the reform of the Service Books 
was carried out. The next important point is that the priest is 
then directed to pronounce absolution in Morning and Evening 
Prayer for sins which have been confessed, not to him, but to God. 
In doing so he declares in no hesitating language that God hath 
‘given power and commandment to His ministers to declare and 
pronounce to His people, being penitent, the absolution and remission 
of their sins.’ And he proceeds at once to exercise that power and 
authority by declaring: ‘He [%.e. God] pardoneth and absolveth all 
them who truly repent and unfeignedly believe His Holy Gospel.’ 
We have, then, not in some occasional service rarely read, or in some 
unfamiliar canon scarcely ever studied, but in what is to be read to 
the people twice every day, the Church’s clear statement as to Confession 
and Absolution. The Confession is to God alone, and the Absolution 
is a declaration of His forgiveness of all penitent sinners. It may 
seem almost absurd to dwell so much on these passages, with which 
all Church people are familar, but this very familiarity with the 
words may tend to prevent a due appreciation of their importance and 
significance. 

We turn now to the Office for Holy Communion, and we find 
both Self-examination and Confession insisted upon as a neces- 
sary preparation for receiving that Sacrament. When the people 
are conveniently placed to receive the elements the priest exhorts 
them to ‘make your humble confession to Almighty God.’ In the 
First Book the following words were added : ‘and to His Holy Church 
here gathered together in Hisname.’ To avoid possibility of mistake 
these words have been ever since omitted. 

The Absolution follows thus: ‘Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, who of His great mercy hath promised forgiveness of sins to 
all them that with hearty repentance and true faith turn unto Him, 
have mercy upon you, pardon and deliver you from all your sins,’ 
&c. Now, whatever may be the grace and efficacy of priestly 
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absolution, they are here bestowed when there has been no private 
confession whatever of particular sins to a priest. 

Again, when the minister gives notice of celebration of Holy 
Communion, he is ordered to remind the people of the danger of un- 
worthy receiving, and he exhorts them ‘ to search and examine your own 
consciences, and that not lightly or after the manner of dissemblers 
with God, but so that ye may come holy and clean to such a heavenly 
feast and be received as worthy partakers.’ Then there follow details 
as to ‘the way and means thereto;’ and what a contrast is this 
authorised instruction of the Church to the unauthorised teachings 
which I have quoted from modern manuals! ‘First to examine 
your lives and consciences by the rule of God’s Commandments, 
and then, wheresoever they have offended, ‘to confess yourselves to 
Almighty God.” Then, if they have injured their neighbours, they 
are to be reconciled tothem. Such is the ordinary and regular pre- 
paration for Holy Communion as laid down by the Church. There is, 
however, a passage in this exhortation on which much reliance is 
placed by those who advocate habitual confession for every one: ‘If 
there be any of you who by this means cannot quiet his own con- 
science herein, but requireth further comfort or counsel, let him 
come to me, or to some other discreet and learned Minister of God’s 
Word, and open his grief ; that by the ministry of God’s holy Word he 
may receive the benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel 
and advice,’ &c. 

First, notice that whatever this may mean it refers to exceptional 
cases only, and is not the rule ; and that while a few lines before the 
word ‘confess’ occurs—‘ confess to Almighty God ’—the word ‘ con- 
fess’ does not occur here. The meaning of ‘opening his grief’ 
and of the benefit of Absolution will become clearer if we examine 
the changes made here in our present Prayer Book as compared with 
the First Book. The passage read thus in the First Book : 


And if there be any of you whose conscience is troubled and grieved in any- 
thing, lacking comfort or counsel, let him come to me or to some other discreet 
and learned priest, taught in the law of God, and confess and open his sin and grief 
secretly, that he may receive such ghostly counsel, advice, and comfort, that his 
conscience may be relieved, and that of us (as of the Ministers of God and of His 
Church) he may receive comfort and absolution . . . requiring such as shall be 
satisfied with a general confession not to be offended with them that do use, to 
their further satisfying, the auricular and secret confession to the priest. 


I beg the reader to compare carefully the wording of these two 
exhortations, and to remember that the latter is now illegal; the 
former alone is legal. At the last revision (1662) it was proposed to 
change the words as they now stand into, ‘let him come to me or 
to some other discreet and learned priest, the Minister of God’s 
Word,’ &c., but Convocation refused to make even that change.‘ It 

‘ Parker’s History of the Revision of the Prayer Book, p. 206. 
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is quite clear that the revisers in 1552 saw a difference between the 
word ‘ priest’ and the phrase ‘ Minister of God’s Word,’ and so did 
the revisers in 1662, for these latter would not allow the word ‘priest’ 
to be either substituted or even used as an equivalent for it. 
There is no reason whatever why a deacon should not read this exhor- 
tation. A deacon is ordained ‘ to assist the priest in Divine Service, 
and specially when he ministereth the Holy Communion, and to help 
him in the distribution thereof, and to read Holy Scriptures and 
homilies in the church, and to preach if he be admitted thereto by 
the Bishop.’ The rubric directing this exhortation to be read says : 
‘ When the minister giveth warning for the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, after the sermon or homily ended, he shall read the exhor- 
tation following.’® In the first Prayer Book the reading of the 
exhortation was expressly allotted to ‘the Priest’ alone. If, then, the 
revisers did not intend to confine the reading of it to a priest alone, 
but permitted it to be read by a deacon, there is certainly no auricular 
confession or ‘ sacramental absolution ’ therein suggested. The words 
‘confess,’ ‘ secretly,’ ‘ auricular and secret confession to the priest,’ 
all of which occur in the First Book, are all omitted now. Is there no 
significance in this change? If the revisers and reformers meant 
the same practices to be continued in the Church as were sanctioned 
in the First Book, they could not possibly have taken a more effective 
course for concealing their meaning and intention. But there is 
further proof that their object was to do away with private confession. 
In the First Book a‘ form of absolution’ which is given in the 
‘ Visitation of the Sick’ was ordered ‘to be used in all private confes- 
sions.’ This ‘form’ still remains in that service, but the rubric 
authorising its use in private confession has been removed. Why 
was this direction removed, and no form of absolution for private use 
retained in the Prayer Book? The obvious answer is, because 
private confession itself was abolished. When, therefore, I maintain 
that auricular confession is not suggested or intended by the words 
‘open his grief, I am not arguing from any one casual word or 
expression, but from a whole series of alterations, all bearing in the 
same direction, and all of which are quite unintelligible if the prac- 
tice were to be continued as before. To this change from private 
confession to ‘ opening his grief’ corresponds the alteration made also 
in the words which follow. In the first Prayer Book we read, ‘ that 
of us as of the Ministers of God and of the Church, he may receive 
comfort and absolution.’ In the Second Book these words were 
altered into ‘that by the ministry of God's Word he may receive 
comfort and the benefit of absolution.’ It has been argued that 
‘God’s Word’ does not here mean Holy Scripture, but some formal 
‘word of absolution’ to be spoken by the priest. Perhaps some 


5 A deacon might have been incumbent of a parish in 1662, See 14 Charles lI. 
sec. 13. 
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people argued thus in the seventeenth century, and so to make it 
quite clear the revisers in 1662 substituted for ‘God’s Word’ the 
words ‘ God’s Holy Word,’ which is the phrase in our present Prayer 
Book, and no ingenuity can make it signify anything except Holy 
Scripture. So careful were these revisers to show that this absolution 
was meant to be the direct result of the message of forgiveness con- 
tained in Scripture, that although the phrase in the first draft of the 
revision was ‘that by the ministry of God’s Holy Word he may 
receive comfort and the benefit of absolution,’ the words ‘ comfort 
and’ were omitted, lest it might possibly be suggested that the 
‘comfort ’ was to be connected with the ministry of God’s Holy Word, 
while the absolution was to be obtained from some other source. 
Here, surely, we have the most minute and scrupulous care in the 
detail of every expression so as to prevent possibility of mistake. 
Every change is in the same direction. It is not (I would beg the 
reader to notice) as if we had in our Prayer Book a service compiled 
and set forth for the first time, but we have the former books to thus 
compare it with, and we find every allusion to private confession 
carefully removed, every word and sentence which in the older Book 
sanctioned such confession and sacramental absolution most rigidly 
expunged. But we have still further collateral evidence that such 
was the intention of the revisers. We have an authoritative decla- 
ration on the subject contained in The Homily on Repentance.® 
These homilies are, as I have already pointed out, the authoritative 
teaching of the Church : 


If we will with a sorrowful and contrite heart make an unfeigned confession 
of them four sins] unto God, He will freely and frankly forgive them. ... In- 
deed, beside this there is another kind of confession which is needful and necessary. 
And of the same doth St. James speak after this manner (James v. 16), saying, 
* Acknowledge your faults one to another, and pray one for another that you may 
be saved.’ The true meaning of it is that the faithful ought to acknowledge their 
offences, whereby some hatred, rancour, grudge, or malice, having arisen or grown 
among them one to another, that a brotherly reconciliation may be had. . . . And 
whereas the adversaries go about to wrest this place for to maintain their auricular 
confession withal, they are greatly deceived themselves, and do shamefully deceive 
others. For if this text ought to be understanded of auricular confession, then 
the priests are as much bound to confess themselves unto the lay people, as the 
lay people are bound to confess themselves to them, 


Again : 


When they do allege this saying of our Saviour Jesus Christ unto the leper to 
prove auricular confession to stand on God’s word, ‘Go thy way and show thyself 
unto the priest,’ do they not see that the leper was cleansed from his leprosy 
afore he was by Christ sent unto the priest? By the same reason we must be 
cleansed from our spiritual leprosy—I mean that our sins must be forgiven us afore 
‘we come to confession. What need we then to tell forth our sins into the ear of 
the priest, sith that they be already taken away? . . . Moreover, these are St. 





® Homily on Repentance, Part II., p. 538 e¢ seg. Cambridge edition. Parker, 1850. 
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Augustine’s words: ‘ What have I to do with men that they should hear my con- 
fession, or think they were able to heal all my diseases? A curious sort of men to 
know another man’s life, and slothfully to correct and amend their own! Why 
do they seek to hear of me what I am, which will not hear of thee what they 
are?’ . . . Augustine would not have written thus if auricular confession had been 
used in his time. Being therefore not led with the conscience thereof, let us 
with fear and trembling, and with a true, contrite heart, use that kind of confession 
that God doth demand in His word; and then doubtless, as He is faithful and 
righteous, He will forgive us our sins, and make us clean from all wickedness. I 
do not say but that if any do find themselves troubled in conscience they may repair 
to their learned curate or pastor, or to some other godly learned man, and show the 
trouble and doubt of their conscience to them, that they may receive at their hand the 
comfortable salve of God's word; but it is against the true Christian liberty that 
any man should be bound to the numbering of his sins, as it hath been used here- 
tofore in the time of blindness and ignorance. 


We have thus in this homily the difference clearly drawn 
between auricular confession and the ‘ opening of one’s grief’ which 
is recommended in the exhortation in the Communion Service: the 
similarity between the last few lines of this and the words in the 
Communion Service shows that the writer had the exhortation in 
that service in his mind. 

We have, however, some other striking historical sidelights on 
this subject ; we have the writings of the men who lived at the time 
or immediately after, who either took part themselves in the changes 
made at the Reformation or were on terms of intimacy with those 
who carried those changes into effect. John Hooper (Bishop of 
Worcester), in 1552, during the visitation of his diocese, issued inter- 
rogatories for clergy and laity to answer. Amongst these we find 
one: ‘Whether they preach any doctrine to avouch purgatories, 
pardons, auricular confessions,’ &e. Hugh Latimer (Bishop of Wor- 
cester, 1535), referring to our Lord’s command, ‘Go show thyself to 
the priest,’ writes : 

Here our Papists make much ado with their auricular confession, proving the 
same by this place. For they say Christ sent this man to the priest to fetch 
there his absolution ; and therefore we must also go to the priest and after confes- 
sion receive of him absolution ofall our sins. And so they bind the consciences of 
men, persuading them that when their sins were all numbered and confessed it 
was well. And hereby they took clean away the passion of Christ, for they made 
this numbering of sins to be a merit, and so they came to all the secrets that were 
in men’s hearts, so that no emperor or king could say or do nor think anything 
in his heart but they knew it, and so applied all the purposes and interests of 
princes to their own advantage ; and this was the fruit of their auricular confes- 
sion. But to speak of true and right confession, I would to God it were kept in 
England, for it is a good thing, and those which find themselves grieved in con- 


science might go to a learned man and there fetch of him comfort of the Word of 
God, and so come to a quiet conscience. 


Such is Latimer’s definition of true confession, and his contrast of 
it as taught by the English Church with auricular confession, which 
had been practised in former days, but had been abolished by the 
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Reformers. This testimony is valuable, not because of his learning 
or piety, but because he was a leading actor in the great change 
which took place at the Reformation ; and he is, therefore, a perfectly 
competent witness as to what he and his brethren, rightly or wrongly, 
meant by that change. The same prelate again writes in the very 
same year as the revision of the Prayer Book took place (1552) : 


But I may absolve you as an officer of Christ in the open pulpit in this wise. 
As many as confess tkeir sins unto God, acknowledging themselves to be sinners, 
&c. . . . Ego absolvo vos, I, as an officer of Christ, absolve you in His name, 
This is the absolution that I can make by God's Word. 


Again he writes, after the Revised Book was issued : 


Now, I say, they that be content with this general absolution, i.e. which 
every minister of God’s Word giveth in his sermons, it is well, but they that are 
not satisfied with it, they may go to some godly-learned minister who is able to 
instruct and comfort them with the Word of God, to minister the same unto them 
to their contentation and quieting of their consciences. And herein standeth our 
absolution or remission of our sins, viz. when we believe in Him and look to be 
saved through His death. 


Bishop Jewel’ writes : 


This is the confession that St. Augustine speaketh of, not secret or private or in 
the ear, but public, open, and in hearing of all the people. Certainly these words 
of St. Augustine, ‘open penance,’ ‘ confess openly,’ ‘in sight of all the people,’ these 
words, I say, will not easily serve to prove your purpose of private confession. 


The value and force of these writings (and the quotations could 
be indefinitely increased from other authors) are not, as I have already 
observed, that they are expressions of opinion, but that they are con- 
temporaneous testimony to facts. These men knew personally what 
alterations were made and what was aimed at by the changes effected 
at the Reformation in which they themselves took part. The altera- 
tions were not made in haste—they were amply and anxiously dis- 
cussed—and while the revisers were desirous not unnecessarily to 
shock those who had been accustomed to auricular confession and 
sacramental absolution, yet they did not hesitate nor fail to make 
perfectly clear the changes which were considered necessary. 

I come now to the only other part of the Prayer Book to which 
reference is sometimes made as sanctioning or encouraging the 
practice of confession. In the Office for the Visitation of the Sick 
the rubric directs as follows: ‘ Here shall the sick person be moved 
to make a special confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter. After which confession the priest 
shall absolve him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort.’ 
Then follows the absolution : ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left 
power to His Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and 


’ Jewel's Works, vol. iii. Parker Soc. ed. 
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believe in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine offences ; and 
by His authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
First, it is to be observed that whatever the significance of this 
confession and this absolution, they only refer to the exceptional case 
of a sick person whose conscience is burdened with some weighty 
matter, and that the pronouncing of absolution is not to depend upon 
any judgment formed by the priest but is to take place if the sick man 
humbly and heartily desire it. Here also the changes made in the 
Reformed Prayer Book are significant and instructive. In the First 
Book it said: ‘ After which confession the priest shall absolve him 
after this form. And the same form of absolution shall be used in 
all private confessions.’ Thus in our present Prayer Book the words 
‘if he humbly and heartily desire it,’ have been added, and the words 
‘after this sort’ have been substituted for ‘ after this form, and the 
reference to private confessions is altogether omitted. There is no 
reason why the words ‘special confession’ should be regarded as 
equivalent to private confession toa priest. The words ‘ special’ and 
‘private ’ have quite different significations. ‘ Special’ refers to the 
subject-matter of the confession ; ‘ private’ would refer to the mode of 
confession ; ‘ special’ is contrasted with ‘ general.’ There is, for ex- 
ample, a ‘General’ Thanksgiving, 7.e. for blessings in general ; and 
there are special thanksgivings for ‘ Rain,’ for ‘ Plenty,’ for ‘ Peace,’ &c. 
So there is in Morning Prayer a general confession of sins in general ; 
and there is here a ‘ special confession’ of some special sins which are 
weighing on the man’s conscience. While, of course, it is permitted 
to any sick man thus burdened to tell the sins which cause his sorrow 
to the minister who is seeking to console and help him, there is no 
direction here for him to make a formal and private confession. 
Everywhere else in the Prayer Book where confession is mentioned it 
is expressly stated that it is to be to God; and there is nothing here 
to indicate that it must necessarily be otherwise. It is frequently 
—as in the Morning and Evening Prayer, and in the Communion 
Service—the duty of the priest to pronounce absolution for sins which 
have been confessed only to God, and, indeed, here also the absolution 
is ‘from all thy sins,’ although the confession (even if made to the 
priest) has been only of some special sins. We have a parallel case 
in the ‘ Service to be used at Sea.’ In it those present are to make 
‘an humble confession of their sin to God: in which every one ought 
seriously to reflect upon those particular sins of which his conscience 
shall accuse him.’ And after this confession of both general sin and 
particular sins to God, the priest pronounces absolution. The form 
of absolution given in the Visitation of the Sick is, of course, of 


8 Yet a recent writer (the Rev. V. S. Coles, of Pusey House) says: ‘ Absolution is 
not a charm, but the rational sentence of a divinely appointed judge upon the reality 
of faith and penitence.’ 


Vor, XXXVII—No, 215 G 
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no greater force or efficacy than the forms of absolution elsewhere. 
The Church attaches no special importance to it. In the older 
Prayer Books the priest was directed to absolve ‘ after this form ;’ but 
in our present Book the words are ‘after this sort,’ to show that the 
use of it is purely optional. Any words from Scripture of assurance 
of forgiveness to all penitent sinners would do just as well, and be just 
as legal; for this form was only intended for the use of incompetent 
and unlearned priests, in an age when there were many such. In 
saying this I am not expressing any opinion of my own, I am referring 
to the authoritative teaching of the Church in the 67th Canon, 
which is unmistakably clear on this point. It says: ‘When any 
person is dangerously sick in any parish, the minister or curate shall 
resort unto him or her, to instruct and comfort them in their distress 
according to the order of the Communion Book if he be no preacher, 
or if he be a preacher then as he shall think most needful and con- 
venient.’ 

It may be well, while speaking of the words of absolution given in 
this Office as a specimen of the kind of help which a priest is to 
render to a penitent sinner, to consider what the meaning of these 
words was when originally spoken by Christ to His disciples.? What- 
ever they meant then, the same, nothing more and nothing less, they 
must mean now. We must keep this promise of Christ to His Apostles 
distinct from that which was made to St. Peter (St. Matthew xvi. 19), 
and which is commonly spoken of as ‘the Power of the Keys,’ and 
also from the power to ‘ bind and loose’ (St. Matthew xviii. 18) which 
was given to all the disciples. The former referred to teaching—the 
opening, as it were, with a key of the doors of knowledge—in this 
particular case the knowledge of the Gospel. The conversion by St. 
Peter’s preaching at Pentecost of the first great body of Jews who 
embraced Christianity, and subsequently the admission of the first 
Gentile convert into the Christian community, were the performance 
of this duty by St. Peter. In Acts xv. 7 he himself claims these as 
the fulfilment of this great commission. 

The power to bind and to loose (St. Matthew xviii. 18) had a 
legislative significance. The Rabbis exercised such a power, and they 
declared what precepts were and what were not binding (see St. 
Matthew xxiii. 24, and Acts x. 28). The Christian Church was 
to possess an analogous power, and we have an illustration of its exer- 
cise when the Church decided that in those early days the disciples 
were to abstain from ‘things strangled.’ They ‘ bound’ that on the 
brethren, and they ‘loosed,’ e.g. when they decided that circumcision 
was not necessary. (See Acts xv. 23-29.) 

The power ‘to forgive and to retain’ sins is quite distinct from 
these, and refers to the principle on which the forgiveness of sins was 


® St. John xx. 23.’ 
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to be based in the Christian Church.'° The words ‘ whose soever sins’ 
is in the Greek not singular but plural. The reference is made not 
to an individual, but to the classes of persons whose sins are forgiven. 
Our Lord, as He repeatedly announced, came to found a kingdom 
upon earth. Every kingdom, every society in the world, exercises 
this power of forgiving and of retaining sins. It is exercised by dif- 
ferent nations in accordance with widely different principles. Such 
a power was to be exercised by the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 
Sincere penitence for the past, and faith in Jesus Christ, are the sole 
conditions of God’s forgiveness, and the Church, His witness upon 
earth, is to lay down these as the sole condition of forgiveness so far 
as she is concerned. It would evidently be impossible for any earthly 
kingdom to adopt such a principle of forgiveness. The State pun- 
ishes the guilty, penitent, and impenitent alike. The State forgives— 
i.e. does not punish—some of the most atrocious sins that man can 
commit. It is obvious, then, that in an earthly kingdom there are sins 
forgiven which are not forgiven in heaven ; and there are sins retained 
and punished which are forgiven in heaven. In the Kingdom of 
Christ, however, the law of forgiveness is to be identical with the law 
of forgiveness in heaven. For example, a man has committed a 
crime for which the legal penalty is death. The criminal becomes 
deeply sorry for his sin, truly and sincerely penitent. The State 
cannot recognise this—the sin must be ‘retained,’ not ‘forgiven.’ 
To that man the minister of Christ goes, and, ere he dies at the 
hands of Justice for his crime, the priest says in effect to him: ‘ My 
son, the Kingdom of England cannot forgive your sin ; in self-defence 
it has to punish you; but there is another Kingdom whose principle 
of forgiveness is different—the Kingdom of Christ; and I, as its 
authorised representative, tell you that, inasmuch as you are really 
penitent, and have really turned back through Christ to that God 
against whom in that awful moment you asserted yourself—I tell you 
you areforgiven.’ Now, which has, the retention of that sin on earth 
by the State, or the forgiveness of that sin by the Church—which 
has been identical with the treatment of that sin by God in Heaven ? 
Is not this what Christ meant by saying, ‘ Whose soever sins you—my 
Church and witness upon earth—retain on earth are retained in 
Heaven, and whose soever sins you forgive are forgiven in Heaven ?’ 
And is not the Church daily witnessing to this great truth when she 
asserts: ‘He pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe His Holy Gospel’? 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor '' takes this view of this passage : 


Our Blessed Saviour in these words did not distinguish two sorts of sins, one 
to be remitted and one to be retained, so that it should be necessary to know the 


%” The distinction between these three passages is pointed out with great clearness 
and power in a sermon on Confession and Absolution by the late Dean of Wells (Dr. 
Plumptre). ) Dissuasive from Popery. 
q2 
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special nature of sins. He only reckoned one kind—that is under which all sins 
are contained. But He distinguished two sorts of sinners, saying quorum et quorum, 
the one of penitents and their sins are to be remitted, and another of the impeni- 
tents, whose sins are not to be remitted but retained. And therefore it becometh 
the minister of souls to know the state of the penitent, rather than the nature and 
number of his sins. 


I do not desire to ignore the statement in Canon 113 which ad- 
monishes a minister to whom a man has confessed his secret and 
hidden sins that ‘he do not at any time reveal and make known to 
any person any crime or offence so committed to his trust and secrecy.’ 
This Canon, however, is dealing with the presentment by church- 
wardens of parishioners to the ordinaries, and grants permission to 
the vicars to join in the presentment. The minister is ordered not to 
reveal certain crimes and offences confided to him ; but then there 
follows a very sweeping ‘ exception ’—‘ except they be such crimes as 
by the laws of this realm his own life may be called into question for 
concealing the same.’ What crimes would a priest be compelled, 
under this Canon, to disclose, even though told him in confession ? 
‘Those who in any way assist the criminal after his crime, with a 
view to shielding him from justice, are accessories after the fact, 
There was no difference in those days between principals and acces- 
sories in treason or misdemeanour, and the distinction in felony made 
little difference, because all alike, principals and accessories, were 
punishable with death.’ '? What offences, then, were punishable with 
death in the early part of the seventeenth century? ‘The following 
crimes were excluded from the benefit of clergy, and were therefore 
capital whether the offender could read or not: high treason, petty 
treason, piracy, murder, arson, burglary, housebreaking and putting 
in fear, highway robbery, horse stealing, stealing from the person 
above the value of a shilling, rape, abduction with intent to marry. 
In the cases of persons who could not read, all felonies, every kind of 
theft above the value of a shilling, and all robbery were capital crimes.’'® 
All these, then, were amongst the ‘ exceptions’ from the rule that the 
minister should not reveal anything confessed to him privately. It 
is quite clear that this Canon was not set forth for the purpose of 
encouraging confession! It must be interpreted in connection with 
the whole tone and drift of the Prayer Book and the Homilies. 

I have endeavoured in this article to treat this subject from an 
historical point of view. I have not attempted to enter into any 
discussion as to whether the systematic practice of auricular confes- 
sion is advisable or not—whether it is calculated to promote or to 
hinder the growth of a robust vigorous tone of religion, whether its 
influence, where it has extensively prevailed, has been to develop or 
to destroy social purity, and to strengthen or to sap the foundations 


2 Stephen’s History of the Criminal Lam, i. pp. 466-7 and 231. 
8 Thid. i. 466-7. 
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of social and of national life. I have not even attempted to defend 
the Reformation, and the action of those who, as the then lawful 
Church authorities, carried into effect the revision of our Service 
Books ; nor have I sought to deny that some most devout and earnest 
members of the English Church have approved, and do still approve, 
these practices. All these matters, however intrinsically important 
and interesting, are quite beside the one clearly defined point to 
which I have restricted my inquiry—viz. Is the inculcation of the 
practice of auricular confession in harmony with the letter and the 
spirit of the authorised teaching of the Church of England? If any 
one, without having been already committed to fixed theories on the 
subject, reads the passages which I have given from the Prayer Book, 
the Homilies, the Articles and the Canons—reads them in connection 
with their history, and with the statements of those who compiled 
them, there is, I think, only one answer that can be given: That while 
in exceptional cases the Church suggests the ‘ opening of a grief ’— 
which persons cannot solace for themselves—to the minister of Christ 
with a view to receiving counsel and comfort and the benefit of 
absolution from God’s Holy Word, the Church does not enforce 
in any case what is technically known as auricular confession ; she 
does not even recommend it; indeed, the abandonment of all those 
instructions regarding it which were contained in the earlier Service 
Books, and the introduction instead of the primitive practice of 
general public confession and absolution, is a discouragement of it 
which amounts to practical prohibition. 

I cannot better sum up all that I have said than in the words of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who in 1660 writes'*: ‘But concerning 
confession, as it is a special act of repentance, the first thing that is 
to be said of it is that it is due only to God.’ Again, the saine pre- 
late says: ‘ The question, then, is whether to confess all our greater 
sins to a priest—all that upon strict inquiry we can remember—be 
necessary to salvation. This the Church of Rome now affirms; and 
this the Church of England and all Protestant Churches deny.’ 


T. TeriGNMoutTH SHORE. 


14 Works, vol. vii. cap. x. § iv. p. 440. London ed. 1850. 
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THE PAINTINGS AT POMPEII 


DvRING a recent visit to Pompeii, in which I endeavoured to acquaint 
myself with all the wall- paintings of importance remaining in situ, 
I had a considerable hunt after one—a bacchanalian subject—which 
certainly was, when Mr. Sommer’s photographs were taken not long 
ago, a characteristic picture of great excellence, and in fine preserva- 
tion. 

I received various directions about it from sundry custodians, 
seemed to be on a warm scent in the house of the Centenary, and 
found a comparatively unimportant painting similar in subject, and, 
finally, ran it to earth in the house of Holconius. That is, I found 
the wall on which it, undoubtedly, had once been—traces enough 
remained for complete identification—for the rest, this painting, 
that was in nearly perfect order when it was photographed, is now a 
wreck, simple and absolute. I expressed my disappointment to the 
custodian who had unlocked the house of Holconius for me, and he 
shrugged lis shoulders and explained that there had been several 
severe frosts of late years at Pompeii, that all the paintings exposed 
to the weather (about ninety-nine per cent. of the whole) were decay- 
ing as fast as they could, and that three or four years would probably see 
them all out. ‘These things,’ he exclaimed, ‘ought to be in Eng- 
land, where you are rich enough to roof them all in, and take care of 
them.’ He added the cheering information that on Sundays, when 
the excavations are open free of charge, and visitors are allowed to 
wander about them unaccompanied by a custodian, Tommaso, 
Ricciardo, and Enrico come out from Naples, with their little pen- 
knives in their pockets, to assist the disintegrating forces of nature 
in their work on the Pompeian frescoes. In one house—that, I think, 
of the Wounded Adonis—the frescoes have been so severely mauled by 
holiday visitors that the direction is thinking of closing it on Sun- 
days : is waiting, apparently, until all trace of the steed has disappeared 
to shut the stable door. 

It is a disheartening state of things for any one who realises the 
great beauty and value of these paintings to have to reflect on, that 
none of them are completely protected and very few at all, and that 
most of the little money there is to spend on Pompeii does not go 
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towards defending what is already uncovered, but inthe more popular 
direction of uncovering more. And one cannot even have the selfish 
comfort of thinking ‘ Well, they will last my time!’ 

I have used the title at the head of this article because what 
attention criticism has given to Pompeian wall-painting has usually 
been bestowed on the more easily accessible specimens of it in the 
Naples Museum, and not on those remaining in the city itself. It is, 
indeed, very usual to say that all the paintings of importance that 
have been discovered are to be found in the Museum. But careful 
study of the work both at Naples and Pompeii has led me to a widely 
different conclusion. In two rooms at Pompeii, in the exedra of the 
house of Siricus and in the room known as the Camera della Regina 
Margherita, are to be found the most important specimens of ancient 
painting in existence—the Exedra of Siricus on account of its artistic 
magnificence, and the room of Queen Margaret by reason of its unique 
state of preservation. 

The house containing the latter room was in the course of being 
painted when Pompeii was overwhelmed, one room of it was found 
with a blank wall, the other walls being decorated. The ‘Camera’ 
itself was uncovered in the presence of the Queen of Italy, and was 
at once roofed in and locked up; the guides say that the sun has 
never touched its frescoes at all. Hence, where they are not simply 
broken they are in perfect order, not only are the colours as fresh and 
unfaded as the day they were laid on, but the touch and the surface 
remain intact. Important as this is in itself, it gains additional 
importance from the light it throws upon all the other wall-paintings, 
and from the fact that it sets at rest for ever a vexed question as to 
the colour sense of the Greco-Roman painters. When there is 
question of an ancient painting of any kind that in its present 
condition is harmonious in colour, but, obviously, greatly faded from 
its original brilliancy, there are always two ways of regarding it. 
The enthusiast says, ‘If it is so beautiful now in its decay, how much 
more so must it have been in its pristine brilliancy!’ ‘ Not at all,’ 
replies the Advocatus Diaboli, ‘when brighter it was very probably 
cruder, and time has given it a harmony that it did not originally 
possess.’ And either discutant may be right. 

But, with the paintings of the room of Queen Margaret before us, 
there can be no doubt that Greco-Roman decorative painters were 
colourists of the first order; that, having great personal skill, and an 
admirably systematised colour scheme, they were capable of producing 
work that was at once brilliant and delicate, and that, in the matter 
of colour, has never been excelled in the whole history of Art. 

Before proceeding with this delayed appreciation of the Pompeian 
frescoes, it may be well to indicate some of the causes that have led 
to their being so much overlooked and so almost universally under- 
valued. The most obvious, of course, is that the mass of matter of 
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interest revealed by the excavations at Pompeii might well account 
for any one particular feature of it being crowded out of sight or 
hastily summed up. Then, the period during which the world be- 
came acquainted with; and made up its mind about, these paintings 
was not exactly a propitious one for their fit appreciation. The latter 
half of the eighteenth century had quite settled for itself what 
classical painting was—or at all events ought to be—like, and what 
that was we may gather from the works of David, Girodet, and their 
Italian contemporaries. One imagines that to the virtuosi of that 
time the Pompeian frescoes must have come as a great shock—it 
was so unutterably inconsiderate of antique painting to turn up so 
unexpectedly and to be so unconceivably unlike what one had so 
satisfactorily settled that it must be. Nothing, obviously, could be done 
under the circumstances but engrave it, and represent it to be as like 
the classical art of the Girodet-David type as possible. And the 
elaborately engraved renderings of the Pompeian frescoes have been, 
I believe, responsible for some of the neglect accorded to the ori- 
ginals. The average man feels disappointed, not to say resentful, 
when he finds that the original of a highly finished-up line engraving 
is a painting originally slight and now much faded by time. No 
works of art have been so altogether misrepresented by copies as 
these, photographs apart: the transcripts of them may be divided 
into two classes. Those which are not. in the least like the originals 
but are tolerable in themselves, and those which are not in the least 
like the originals but are absolutely intolerable. In the forefront of 
the latter class come all the chromo-lithographs, whose atrocity of 
outrage cannot be indicated in decent speech. 

Writers who have dealt with the subject of the Pompeian frescoes 
have usually been perplexed by a curious mingling of qualities to be 
found in many, though by no means in all, of the figure subjects: 
beautiful colour, excellent traditional composition, considerable brio 
and dash in execution, combined with drawing that is generally 
inadequate and frequently very bad. But, whilst puzzled and in a 
measure repelled by this particular phenomenon, they have not rea- 
lised that there is a very plausible and simple explanation of it. 
Fifteen years before the eruption that entombed Pompeii, occurred 
the second of two exceedingly destructive earthquakes which left a 
large part of the city in ruins. In a very short space of time the 
surviving citizens returned to their homes, and began to repair and 
rebuild their city. Some of the more important public edifices were 
still in the course of construction when the city was finally over- 
whelmed in 79 a.p., but the dwelling-houses had, in innumerable 
instances, been completed and in use for a considerable space of time~ 
The earthquake probably destroyed most of the interior decoration of 
the city, and the majority of the immense quantity of painted deco- 
ration that was in complete existence when Pompeii was finally en. 
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tombed must have been executed in a remarkably short space of 
time—much of it being hurried over in a way that it would not have 
been under ordinary circumstances. Looking at the proportion of 
figure-work to ornamental painting, one would say that Pompeii and 
its neighbourhood supported four or five capable figure-painters, and 
a whole army of competent painters of ornament and arabesque, in- 
eluding animals, amorini, and figures on a small scale. If we assume 
that, the former class not being equal to the amount of work thrown 
thus suddenly on their hands, the latter were set to work, on the 
occasion of this emergency, upon comparatively large and important 
figure subjects, we shall find that the assumption, not an improbable 
one in itself, does exactly account for the admixture of skilful quali- 
ties of execution together with faulty drawing which characterises a 
considerable amount of Pompeian fresco work. The paintings shown 
in the Naples Museum, being in many instances selected not at all for 
their merits as works of art, but on account of their size and the 
attractive nature of their subjects—these less meritorious productions 
have assumed an undue prominence. The most celebrated and most 
frequently copied of all the ancient paintings in the Museum at 
Naples is the ‘Sacrifice of Iphigenia,’ which tallies with a verbal 
description of the same subject as painted by Timanthes. It is 
perhaps the very worst picture that was found at Pompeii at all. 

Some wholly admirable figure-painters there undoubtedly were, 
for their work remains, and by it should the art of the time and place 
be studied and judged, since it is painting we are after, not painting 
flurried by seismic disturbance. And in their work, when we find it 
framed and set in a gorgeous entourage of fanciful arabesque, we find 
one of the very choicest things of the earth: the lovely quintessence 
of the art of painting, the pure element of it with all the crudities 
and the pedantries eliminated. Nothing feeble or tentative, no 
aggressive cleverness of the studio, no disillusioning hint of the posed 
and fatigued model, nothing over-elaborated, and nothing inadequately 
treated ; a dream of beauty realised by the exquisite art ofthe brush. 

It is hard to give a hint even of the loveliness of fine painted 
decoration in words, but the specimen that seems to me the finest 
is so little known, and is so obviously doomed to but a short life of 
it, that I cannot forbear some attempt to describe it. 

The house of Siricus (DOMVS - VEDI - SIRICD), stands in the 
street that Fiorelli has called the Via Undecima, It is near to the 
Stabian Therme, and almost opposite to the Lupanar, ‘ an establish- 
ment,’ to use Mrs. Candour’s words, ‘of no extraordinary fame.’ Stand- 
ing on the hospitable SALVE in mosaic of the threshold of Siricus, one 
is movedto meditate on this propinquity. Was the establishment there 
before the days of Siricus, or did the establishment come to him? If 
the latter, what did Siricus think of itall, and, if virtuously indignant, 
through what channel did he vent his indignation ? 
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But, let his morals have been what they may, Siricus had in his 
house an exedra, or sitting-room, that, when it was in perfect order, 
must have been a very masterpiece of delicate and exquisite painted 
decoration. Much of its painting has flaked and faded, more is 
going, and going, alas, rapidly. Still, on three of the walls there 
remains a sufficient mass of the original decoration for a careful ob- 
server to realise what a marvellously rich, complex, and at once re- 
fined and daring scheme it was that once covered the walls of this 
beautiful room. 

The lowest part of the walls, the dado as we should call it, is, as 
is usual in Pompeii, of a black, beautiful in surface. This is en- 
riched with festoons and arabesques of golden yellow, and with 
delicate patterns in the same yellow varied with soft blue. It is 
broken up by panels of varying sizes, bounded by broad lines of soft 
red. On these panels are painted, with much dash and brio, such 
things as foliage, flowers, birds and amphore. 

In the centre of the body or main mass of each of the walls is a 
large panel of red, superb in colour quality and surface, with a 
picture in the centre of it. This panel, which is slightly taller than 
a square, has three sides straight, whilst the top, to avoid monotony, 
is very slightly arched. It is framed by an elegant ogee pattern, 
painted with the greatest delicacy in golden yellow and blue, and 
crowned with a mask, and the entire panel, with its frame, is vigorously 
relieved on a back-ground of black. This black ground or interval is 
enriched at the top and corners of the panel with arabesques, with 
gryphons and with amorini holding candelabra, all admirably de- 
signed, and mainly softly greenish in tone. 

The side panels of the walls are of a fine tawny golden yellow, 
relieved on a back-ground of a deep purple-red ; this ground is enriched 
(as was the black ground of the red panels), with gryphons and 
arabesques. The bounding-line of these panels is of a soft, greenish 
blue, and, well within the field of the panel, there is a border of 
pattern crisply painted in a whitish yellow with interval spaces of 
soft blue. Single figures stand on painted capital brackets in the 
centres of these yellow side panels ; they represent, apparently, Apollo 
and the Muses and Sciences. The painted architectural intervals 
between the purple back-grounds of the side panels and the black 
back-grounds of the centre panels, stand upon basal panels composed 
of a harmony in yellows, rich, pale, and reddish. They contain land- 
scape subjects, touched in with the most airy lightness and delicately 
framed. The architectural work is itself yellow in general mass, but 
it is relieved with blue, bluish green, and soft reds, varied in a very 
refined harmony. The more distant portions of the architecture are 
of a delicate grey. The work is further enriched with wreaths, masks 
pendent vases, combats of centaurs and lions, and standing figures of 


_ Musicians and Muses. 
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A peculiarly rich and delicate acanthus scroll forms the frieze of 
the room ; it is painted in a delicate harmony of blues, greens, and 
reds on a black ground. Amorini and various animals alternate in 
the centres of the scrolls with different decorative flowers. 

The remainder of the wall over the frieze and above the natural 
range of the eye is treated more broadly and simply with central 
panels of purple-red containing figures on pedestals; the panels are 
flanked by architectural side pieces in yellow and green, on a ground 
of purple-red; there are, as well, festoors of drapery and panels of 
Pegasi. 

Of the three paintings in the great red central panels, that to the 
right, representing Vulcan exhibiting to Thetis the armour forged for 
Achilles, isvery much defaced. The painting opposite to it represents 
Neptune and Apollo assisting at the building of the walls of Troy. 
This picture has suffered a good deal, it was in obviously better con- 
dition when it was photographed, and, apparently, still more perfect 
when Fiorelli described it, probably soon after it was first uncovered. 
Enough remains to show that the Neptune has been a superb figure, 
nobly designed, and resembling in colour the finest of Venetian paint- 
ing. Rather more complete, though, alas! obviously progressing 
rapidly towards ruin, is the central painting of the Drunken Hercules. 
The inebriated hero, ‘ with vine,’ or at all events ivy, ‘leaves in his 
hair,’ and, apparently, howling discordance, sprawls in the foreground 
by an altar, his flesh is of a tawny red colour, and his drapery, one 
conjectures, was once green. In the back-ground Dejanira, accom- 
panied by two graceful female attendants, watches his revel. She is 
half naked, and a yellow drapery lined with blue lies across her knees, 
Above reclines Bacchus, attended by fauns and Menads, and by 
Ariadne, who leans across his knees; he is loosely wrapped in a 
drapery of wine-purple lined with soft blue. Freakish amorini haunt 
the scene, one is, apparently, filching the hero’s wine cup, another 
playing some trick with his wreath, whilst a group are making off 
with his club, and another little company are tying his quiver up in 
atree. The precise degree of definition that the back-ground once 
had it would be difficult now to determine. At present it is chiefly 
a soft haze of a greyish blue-green, varied in places with palish green 
foliage. 

It is difficult to know, in writing such a description as the above, 
if one has conveyed to the reader any hint or suggestion of the beauty 
of the colour scheme that is so vivid a recollection to oneself. The 
complexity of the scheme of ornamentation, the immense amount of 
thought and fancy expressed in small compass, will be no doubt 
obvious, and to that one may add that, for the sake of clearness, the 
complexity has been rather wnder stated. Also that, though the 
room is of quite moderate dimensions—the longest wall probably not 
exceeding twenty feet—the decoration does not give the slightest 
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impression of over-elaboration or confusion, and it is only to de- 
liberate study that the extreme subtlety of the method reveals itself. 

It would be superfluous to give any detailed description of the 
decoration of the Camera della Regina Margherita; it is similar 
in general scheme to that of the Exedra of Siricus, but, the room 
being much smaller, it is altogether less important. The point of 
interest here is the perfect condition of the painting, the lustrous 
beauty of surface that it still retains and the delicacy and fine skill of 
the painted touch. Also the subtlety and play of the colour scheme, 
architectural ornament that is beside a red panel, for instance, echo- 
ing its stronger note in a delicate rose-red. 

In a cubiculum in the house of Sallust there is a small painting 
of Mars and Venus that is strongly suggestive of Giorgionesque 
colour in its harmony of rich flesh tints, purple and grey draperies 
and golden shield. And in the house of Adonis there is a good deal 
of painting of interest—one little subject in the portico of the 
peristyle, a dog with furtive eye gingerly approaching a joint of 
meat, is singularly humorous in expression. The important frescoes 
in the house of Holconius are all absolute wrecks, but the house of 
Apollo, the house of the Surgeon, the house of the Black Walls, and 
the house of the Centenary, as well as several others, contain work 
that is worth visiting. In the last-named there are two little rooms 
that correspond with one another, on either side of the entrance to 
the atrium, both decorated with most delicately painted arabesque, 
in the one instance on a ground of lustrous black, in the other on 
one of ivory white. 

To a lover of art who was about to make a first acquaintance with 
Pompeian fresco work one would say, Do not give in if you find a 
few stumbling-blocks at the outset. An unaccustomed form of art 
takes some knowing before it can be appreciated: if it is worth any- 
thing at all, it is worth taking on its ownterms. We must remember 
that though we now very fully appreciate Japanese art, there was a 
time when we looked upon it as merely quaint and curious, and had 
no thought of taking it seriously as art at all. The Pompeian 
decorator, with his prolific fancy, would, doubtless, regard owr method 
of covering large spaces’ of our walls with mechanically reproduced 
patterns as intolerably dull—we should remember this before we 
murmur unthinkingly, as some do at his frequent introduction into 
his scheme of fantastic painted architecture. The fact is, he hated 
monotony, and, without these architectural intervals, his wall would 
have tended towards a series of rectangular panels occasionally varied 
by curved forms. But the architecture, with its innocent perspective, 
its pendent garlands, and its fantastic creatures, brought together the 
curved and rectangular elements of the decorative scheme, and 
harmonised the whole. It was also always taken advantage of as a 
useful element in the colour scheme. . 
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It is a melancholy reflection that comes to one as one paces the 
tufa-paved streets of the exhumed Campanian city, that these vivid 
and beautiful paintings that have survived the shocks of earthquake, 
the ashes of the burning mountain, and century after century of 
burial, should now be perishing of sheer neglect, and perishing, too, 
almost unnoticed: gaped at, maybe, now and then for a few moments 
by a band of tourists who listen to the parrot-gabble of a guide,”and 
then again deserted— 

Wherever a fresco peels and drops, 
Wherever an outline weakens and wanes, 
Till the latest life in the painting stops, 
Stands One whom each fainter pulse-tick pains ; 
One, wishful each scrap should clutch the brick, 
Each tinge not wholly escape the plaster, 
—A lion who dies of an ass’s kick— 
The wronged great soul of an ancient Master. 


Amongst several artists of various nationalities that I have met 
who have resided at Pompeii, not one had even heard of the Camera 
della Regina Margherita. The reason is not far to seek : the room is 
kept locked up; artists with a special permit are free to wander where 
they will in the excavations and to call on the custodians to unlock 
for them whatever closed places they may wish to study in. But 


the Camera della Regina Margherita being mentioned in none of the 
guide books, they simply never hear of it unless some accident brings 
it under their notice. The exedra of the house of Siricus which is 
_always open, is, as far as I can make out, scarcely better known. 
Fiorelli, in his Descrizione di Pompei, describes this exedra as 
splendidamente dipinta, but Fiorelli’s book is a cumbrous work, aye, 
and a pedantic, and I do not think it is anywhere else on record that 
these paintings are of special importance. An artist examining the 
city, who, in the course of his wanderings, had sauntered into some 
hundreds of rooms and glanced at many, many fading frescoes, might 
stroll for a few minutes from the bright external sunshine into the 
comparative darkness of this exedra without at once realising the 
great value of the painted work on its walls. 

And yet, with the single exception of the Sistine Chapel, there is 
no frescoed building in the world more worthy of special pilgrimage 
and study than this. Not in itself alone, but as giving a key to what 
the art of painting must have been in the great Athenian epoch. 
Trying to get at that by studying the ‘ Iphigenia,’ or many of the 
paintings in the Naples Museum, one will be, if one is perfectly frank 
with oneself, faced by the difficulty that, if Greek painting was as 
good as we have heard, it could not have resembled at all the 
specimens before us. No such difficulty confronts us in the Exedra 
of Siricus: the struggle there is to imagine how anything, done in 
that tradition, could possibly be finer. The difference must have 
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been only as between the fine vase-painting of the Greek colonies 
and the very best Athenian work in the same line as between the very 
good and the very best. 

It is not as a matter of art alone that one is led deeply to regret 
the neglect and decay that is the appointed lot of these lovely paint- 
ings. As time goes on, and as our lives and ideas are daily driven 
farther away from any likeness to those of the old beauty-dominated 
Greek world, the more priceless will all that records it and remains 
of it become to us. The deeper thoughts, the grander side of the 
Greek character, are expressed in the work of their sculptors, philo- 
sophers and tragic poets. Yet these have become by now somewhat 
over stately to the modern mind, somewhat cold to the imagination. 
But there is another side to the versatile mind of the ancient Greek, 
a side fresh, intimate, tender, humorous, and frugally luxurious, that 
found for itself other and more flexible means of expression ; for this 
we turn to the Comedies of Aristophanes, the Dialogues of Lucian and 
the fast-perishing wall-paintings in Pompeii. 

H, A. KENNEDY. 





DEFOE'S ‘APPARITION OF MRS. VEAL’ 


Tuanks to Sir Walter Scott, few of Defoe’s works are better known 
than the pamphlet which he called ‘ A True Relation of the Appari- 
tion of one Mrs. Veal, the next day after her death, to one Mrs. Bar- 
grave, at Canterbury, the 8th of September, 1705.’ In this piece, 
which appeared in July 1706, we are told how a maiden lady of about 
thirty, named, as was then usual, ‘ Mrs.’ Veal, who had kept house at 
Dover for her only brother, an officer in the Custom House service, 
ealled upon an old friend, Mrs. Bargrave, of Canterbury, at noon on 
the 8th of September, 1705. They had not seen one another for two 
years and a half, and Mrs. Bargrave was surprised at the visit. Mrs. 
Veal explained that she was going a journey, and had a great mind 
to see Mrs. Bargrave first. Mrs. Bargrave had felt hurt at the 
previous neglect of her old friend, attributing it to Mrs. Veal’s pro- 
sperity ; she herself led an unfortunate life, through ‘the unheard of 
ill-usage of a very wicked husband.’ The ladies talked of their early 
intercourse, and of the comfort they had derived from Drelincourt’s 
book upon Death, from Dr. Sherlock, and others. ‘ But Drelincourt,’ 
Mrs. Veal said, ‘ had the clearest notions of death and of the future 
state of any who had handled that subject.’ Much edifying conver- 
sation followed, and Mrs. Veal, who had not been well, said, ‘ Mrs. 
Bargrave, don’t you think I am mightily impaired by my fits?’ to 
which Mrs. Bargrave replied that she thought her friend looked as 
well as ever she knew her. 

Mrs. Veal then surprised Mrs. Bargrave by requesting her to write 
to Mr. Veal about the persons to whom she wished certain rings and 
a purse of gold to be given. Mrs. Bargrave feared that a fit was 
approaching, and began to talk about her visitor’s gown. Mrs, Veal 
said it was ‘a scoured silk, and newly made up.’ At last Mrs. Bar- 
grave consented to write to Mrs, Veal’s brother, and went out to fetch 
her daughter. When she returned, Mrs. Veal had come out of the 
house into the street, ‘in the face of the beast-market, on a Saturday 
(which is market-day).’ She said she must be going, but would see 
Mrs. Bargrave again at her cousin Watson’s, in the city. She then 
walked away, ‘ till a turning interrupted the sight of her, which was 
three-quarters after one in the afternoon.’ 

95 
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On Monday Mrs. Bargrave astonished the Watsons by inquiring 
if Mrs. Veal was there. Mrs. Watson said there must have been a 
mistake: if Mrs. Veal had visited Canterbury she would certainly 
have called upon them. While they were talking, Captain Watson 
came in, and announced that Mrs. Veal had died on the seventh, at 
noon, of her fits—that is, twenty-four hours before she appeared to 
Mrs. Bargrave. When Mrs. Bargrave said that Mrs. Veal had told 
her that her dress was scoured, Mrs. Watson cried out, ‘ You have 
seen her indeed, for none knew but Mrs. Veal and myself that the 
gown was scoured.’ Mrs. Watson owned that the description of the 
dress, which she had herself helped to make, was correct. When the 
story got abroad, many gentlemen went to see Mrs. Bargrave, and 
they were favourably impressed by her manner. One material thing 
more Mrs. Veal told Mrs. Bargrave—‘ that old Mr. Breton allowed 
Mrs. Veal ten pounds a year, which was a secret.’ 

Mrs. Bargrave never varied in her story. A servant next door 
heard her talking to some one at the time, and, immediately after 
Mrs. Veal had gone, Mrs. Bargrave told her neighbour of the ravish- 
ing conversation she had had with an old friend. ‘ Drelincourt’s 
Book of Death is, since this happened, bought up strangely.’ Mr. 
Veal tried to throw discredit upon the story, though why he thought 
it a reflection was not clear. As Mrs. Bargrave said, she had no 
interest in making people believe the narrative ; in fact, she had been 
put to much trouble by it. One gentleman came thirty miles to 
hear the tale from her own mouth. 

Such, with innumerable details which add to the air of veri- 
similitude, was the story told by Defoe; but in the preface he said, 
‘This relation is matter of fact. It was sent by a Justice of the 
Peace at Maidstone to his friend in London, as here written, and it 
was attested by a sober gentlewoman, his kinswoman, who lived near 
Mrs. Bargrave, and had heard the story from Mrs. Bargrave’s own 
mouth. This lady, who was not a person to be easily deceived, 
testified that Mrs. Bargrave was a pious and honest woman.’ The 
moral, added Defoe, is the reality of a future life, and the need of 
repentance and right living in the present world. 

Scott analysed this story with loving care, and said that, however 
improbable it seems when described in bald outline, ‘ whoever will 
read it as told by Defoe himself will agree that, could the thing have 
happened in reality, so it would have been told.’ In our day, Scott 
added, journalists would have cross-questioned Mrs. Bargrave and the 
rest, and would have dug up Mrs. Veal’s body rather than not get to 
the bottom of the matter; but our ancestors wondered and believed. 
Being himself a romancer, Scott accepted and expanded a circum- 
stantial account of what caused Defoe to write the tale. The publisher 
of Drelincourt’s heavy book (The Christian’s Defence against the 
Fears of Death) could not make it sell ; he therefore employed Defoe 
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to describe how a ghost, which could speak from experience, recom- 
mended Drelincourt as giving the most reliable account of Heaven. 
Defoe’s tale was appended to the unsaleable volume, which then 
became a most popular manual. Now, Mr. Lee has shown that this 
account given by Scott is fictitious. Drelincourt was widely read, 
first in France and then in other countries, long before Defoe wrote 
his pamphlet, and the English translation had reached a fourth edition 
in 1701. Moreover, some subsequent editions of Drelincourt did not 
contain Defoe’s story, and the first edition which did contain it sold 
rather slowly. The pamphlet, too, was published first in separate 
form by Benjamin Bragg, whereas Drelincourt was published by 
J. Robinson and others, who must have made arrangements with 
Bragg for permission to reprint the tale. But the original pamphlet 
had at the end an advertisement, stating that many thousand copies 
of Drelincourt had been sold already, and that the character given it 
in the True Relation had caused the fourth impression to be nearly 
sold off. 

Later critics have followed Scott in praising ‘ Mrs. Veal’ as an 
early example of Defoe’s power of making fiction appear to be fact. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has dwelt upon the skill shown in disarming 
criticism by giving all the arguments for and against the veracity of 
the characters. Thus we are told that one person said Mrs. Bargrave 
had known beforehand of the annuity of 10/: a year given to Mrs. 
Veal by Mr. Breton; but this person, Defoe adds, had the ‘reputation 
of a notorious liar.’ ‘One can almost fancy Defoe chuckling as he 
concocted the refinements of this most marvellous narrative.’ Pro- 
fessor Raleigh, in his recent book on the English novel, in speaking 
of the True Relation as the first of Defoe’s realistic fictions, remarks 
that ‘the ordinary reader becomes so interested in the opinion that 
Defoe’s characters have of one another’s veracity that he forgets to 
ask whether they exist.’ Yet another writer said the other day, ‘We 
would as soon believe in the apparition of Mrs. Veal in her scoured 
silk dress’ as in a certain theory about Defoe. 

It has been reserved for Mr. Wright, in his new Life of Defoe, 
to suggest whether ‘a lady of Defoe’s acquaintance, to whom he gives 
the name of Mrs. Bargrave, did not tell him, and in good faith, this 
story.’ Before I read this passage I had obtained a clue which now 
enables me to substitute for Mr. Wright’s acute conjecture actual 
proof that the piece was, as Defoe said, ‘a true relation’ of ‘ matter of 
fact.’ Whether the apparition really was seen must continue to depend, 
as Defoe put it, upon the evidence as to Mrs. Bargrave’s veracity, 
and the question may be left to the Psychical Research Society ; but, 
tor the rest, I shall be able to show that nearly all the details are 
true, that the characters are real persons, and that, in fact, Defoe in- 
vented nothing, or next to nothing, but simply told, very skilfully, 
a ghost story which was attracting notice at the time. Perhaps he 
Vor. XXXVII—No, 215 H 
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had done what Scott suggested would now be done—interviewed Mrs. 
Bargrave ; at any rate he had heard the whole tale from some one, as 
he describes in his preface. Defoe was a born journalist, always 
ready to glean interesting matter from anybody who had anything 
to tell which was of general interest. 

In collating the text of the True Relation—the modern re- 
prints are very inaccurate—I found in the British Museum a copy of 
the pamphlet called the ‘ fourth edition,’ which, as appears from a 
catchword, once formed the introductory sheet to an edition of 
Drelincourt, printed about 1710. Of no value in itself, I noticed 
some manuscript notes in a contemporary handwriting, and on ex- 
amination I found at the beginning a long note in Latin, of which 
this is a translation : ‘On the 21st of May, 1714, I asked Mrs. Bargrave 
whether the matters contained in this narrative are true, to which 
she replied that she had neither written the printed narrative nor 
published it, nor did she know the editor ; all things contained in it, 
however, were true, as regards the event itself, or points of import- 
ance ; but one or two circumstances relating to the affair were not 
described with perfect accuracy by the editor. The editor, no doubt, 
learned all particulars by word of mouth from Mrs. Bargrave, and 
then published them without her knowledge. Some things added in 
this copy were changed for the better by Mrs. Bargrave herself.’ 

Was Mrs. Bargrave, then, a real person? Here we have a con- 
temporary owner of the book placing it on record that he saw her, 
and that she said that the narrative was, in all essentials, true. She 
added little; her interviewer corrected with his pen only four 
passages, and of these one is clearly a mistake. After ‘She was with 
me on Saturday almost two hours’ the writer inserts ‘ from twelve 
till near two.’ Among the devotional works recommended by Mrs. 
Veal he mentions Scott’s Christian Life; and after Mrs. Bargrave’s 
offer of tea to her visitor (‘and soit passed’) we find this addition: 
‘Something was also mentioned in this conversation of the former 
times when the Dissenters were persecuted by King Charles the 
Second. At which, says Mrs. Veal: ‘ People should not persecute 
one another whilst they all are upon the road to Eternity.”’ These 
remarks are just such as Mrs. Veal might make, and her friend recall 
to memory afterwards. For the rest, the printed narrative was 
accepted by Mrs. Bargrave. 

My next business was to find what was known of the persons 
mentioned in the pamphlet. In Hasted’s Kent there are many 
particulars of the Bargrave and Veal families. A Bargrave was Dean 
of Canterbury under Charles the First, and from Berry's Kent Pedigrees 
we learn that a Robert Bargrave, of Doctors’ Commons. liad, by his 
wife Sarah, an only daughter Elizabeth, who married in 1715. Now, 
Mrs. Bargrave, in 1705, had a daughter for whom Mrs. Veal inquired. 
In view, however, of the bad character given of Mrs. Bargrave’s 
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husband, it would be unkind to identify him too positively. Perhaps 
he was the Richard Bargrave of Bridge, maltster, who married 
Barbara Smith, widow, by licence, on the 11th of January, 1700 
(N.S.), at St. Alphage’s, Canterbury. From Mr. Cowper’s reprints cf 
the registers we know that he was buried at St. Paul’s, Canterbury, in 
July 1726, and that ‘the widow Bargrave’ followed him in January 
1727-8. 

We are on more certain ground when we turn to the Veals. 
There had been De Veals in very early times, but the family seems to 
have sunk into obscurity. There were Veals at Canterbury in Defoe’s 
day, but those with whom we are concerned belonged to Dover, as he 
says. Mrs. Veal’s brother, with whom she lived, was, as is stated, ‘ in 
the Custom House ;’ for by 1719 he was Comptroller of the Customs at 
Dover. This William Veal married soon after his sister’s death in 
1705, for a ‘ young son’ of his was baptised at St. Mary’s, Dover, on 
the 10th of August, 1707. His wife was a widow named Minet, and 
another Minet, rector of Eythorne, married William Veal’s daughtez 
in 1724. Veal died in 1729, and was buried at Capel, where he 
owned an estate. But the most important fact for us is that the 
register of St. Mary’s, Dover, records the burial, on the 10th of 
September, 1705, of ‘ Mrs. Veal,’ the central figure of the narrative. 
She died, it will be remembered, on the 7th of September, according 
to Defoe, whose account is thus completely substantiated. 

But other details can be verified. There were several Watsons in 
Canterbury at the time, one of whom, no doubt, was Mrs. Veal’s 
cousin, Captain Watson. And, curiously enough, we can identify 
the ‘old Mr. Breton’ who had given Mrs. Veal an annuity of 101. 
He was Robert Breton, of the Elms, near Dover, of whom particulars 
will be found in Berry’s Pedigrees. He died in 1708, three years 
after Mrs. Veal, and was called ‘old’ Mr. Breton, no doubt, because 
he had a son Moyle, born in 1692. Thus the whole narrative is 
literally true, and I have only to thank the Rev. A. L. Palmer, of 
Dover, the Rev. J. C. W. Valpy, of Alkham, and Mr. 8. Wilson and 
Mr. J. B. Jones, of Dover, for the help they have given me in tracing 
the various characters. No doubt Mrs. Veal’s dress had been scoured, 
though this is now hardly capable of proof. Who can say, however, 
that the account for the cleaning of the gown will not some day be 
found ? 

May we not draw a moral, after the manner of Defoe, from the 
result of this inquiry? The fact that there is no record of Defoe’s 
story being contradicted by contemporary writers might have sug- 
gested that it was at least based on fact ; for enemies were not slow 
to blame Defoe for saying that Robinson Crusoe and other tales were 
true. It has become the fashion of late to assume that Defoe was 
romancing when he said his narratives were true histories, and the 
more he has asserted it the more critics have laughed at his skill or 
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abused him for the immorality of his devices, according to the way 
the matter struck them. This scepticism has been extended to 
matters relating to Defoe’s own life and character, and the late 
Professor Minto went so far as to say that he was ‘perhaps the 
greatest liar that ever lived.’ The result of this attitude has been a 
marked change in the common estimate of Defoe, as shown by the 
chance notices of him in the newspapers. I hope to have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking at greater length on this question in another 
place ; but does not the story told in this paper show that we should 
be at least as likely to arrive at the truth by believing what Defoe 
says, in the absence of proof to the contrary ? 
GEORGE A. AITKEN. 





NIGHT TRAVELLING IN INDIA 


I HAVE already written a short account of how a night may be spent 
in India, though of course I do not wish it to be understood that such 
nights are very common ; and now, looking back over the many years 
I passed in wandering from end to end of that weary country, the 
memory of other nights comes crowding to my mind, spent under quite 
different circumstances, but fully as strange and unusual, and also 
quite as unlikely to have been experienced by the ordinary pleasure- 
seeking traveller. He comes and goes during our delicious but too 
brief cold weather, he sees wives just returned from the hills with 
health restored and greatly pleased at rejoining their husbands, the 
little ones have rosy cheeks, the men are delighted to have their 
families back, and he thinks domestic happiness is perfect in India. 
Then for the many who love sport this is really a good time. Guns 
are overhauled, spears for the ever-fascinating pig-sticking are brought 
out once more, in every compound tents are being pitched, and 
nothing is heard of except the chances of sport and the likeliest place 
for big or small game. The stout, red-faced old colonel, the dried-up, 
weatherbeaten doctor, and the callow, pink and white civilian just 
landed, and still loaded to the muzzle with every conceivable fact and 
theory—these one and all assume airs of most alarming importance. 
They ride frantically to each other’s houses in the earliest grey dawn, 
they burst in in the middle of dinner, they make nothing of inter- 
rupting an important trial by whispering three words to the judge 
which may cause him either to pull a long face or to indulge in 
some quite unofficial expression of glee. When some placid-minded 
matron begins to grow uneasy at these singular proceedings, when 
her thoughts begin to range between the chance of another mutiny 
and the probability of a famine or an outbreak of cholera, when at 
last, impelled partly by nervousness and partly by curiosity, she 
demands of her masculine acquaintance the meaning of all this tur- 
moil, she is told: ‘Oh! it would not interest you, but old Nubbee 
Bux brought word last night that he knows for certain of one tiger, 
perhaps two ; he declares that this time there is really no mistake. I 
suppose you won’t mind Mr. Brown going with us.’ She agrees 
with a sigh, and begins at once to think of the many preparations 
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she will have to make. The tents, camels, servants, and food must 
be seen to; quinine and other medicines must not be forgotten. 
Brown is not as young as he was; she hopes he will not overtire him- 
self, Of the tiger itself she thinks nothing; she knows its claws are 
no match for Brown’s rifle, and besides Nubbee Bux has so often been 
wrong. In the midst of all this happy bustle and excitement our 
globe-trotter arrives with letters of introduction. With true Indian 
hospitality he is instantly made free of the best of everything, and of 
course swept off after this precious tiger. He will be given the best 
place, and will acquit himself well or ill according to his capacity ; but 
Iam bound to say that a charging tiger and a fidgety elephant in 
grass ten feet high have been known to try the nerves of a man very 
considerably who has previously shot nothing more ferocious than 
grouse or partridges. Anyway he gets the cream of the entertain- 
ment : he shares the wild excitement ; hé listens to the deep silence of 
the jungle night, and watches the flaring torches of the naked, sweat- 
ing beaters; he returns with the victors and sees the great brute 
skinned. When all is over he thinks of his tame trim lawns at 
Richmond or Sydenham, and wonders how any one can prefer that 
dull life to this adventurous excitement, and he goes away and 
never sees the seamy side of the gay picture he carries back to 
England. 

Our globe-trotter, then, has left ; February is drawing to a close, 
every morning a fiercer sun rises, every evening the dust haze is 
thicker; anxiously the parents look at the children and furtively at 
each other. Everything is spoken of except the weather; we all 
make believe as hard as we can that there is no change. But in the 
back verandah the tailor is repairing the punkah frills, and presently 
I remark that I think the punkahs had better be put up; we shall 
not want them yet, but it is as well to be ready. They are put up, 
and my husband sighs when he comes back from the office and sees 
them. As long as I dare I put off shutting the doors; it means 
imprisonment all day in semi-darkness, no glimpse of the sky or outer 
world, and a consequent depression not to be overcome. But at last 
it, too, must be done ; then theend isat hand. Rapidly the children’s 
faces turn white, appetites fail, sleep departs. I hear them in the 
night asking for water, and I get up and give them iced milk and 
bathe their burning feet and hands as they lie in bed, and then dip 
my own into the bath. I go and stand in the verandah trying to get 
a breath of air, till the dread of snakes and scorpions drives me back 
to bed. I lie awake trying to think of any way of putting off the 
inevitable ; surely we need not go till April, and yet how thin those 
little faces looked in the dim light! It is wrong to keep them here, 
and yet surely it is wrong to go and leave my husband to months of 
monotonous work in this weary heat alone. There is no place I could 
send them to alone, and if there were how long could I hold out my- 
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self? So the weary argument goes on, and I know that either way 
I shall be worsted, and happiness is over for this year. 

Next morning my husband looks at me and says quietly, ‘ You'll 
have to go.’ I try to pretend that that is simply absurd, and when 
that will not do I get as long a respite as I can, and after much 
bargaining we settle that I shall start in ten days. I declare I can- 
not possibly get the warm clothes we shall want ready before that, 
though everything has been ready for a fortnight, because at any 
moment a move might be absolutely necessary. This year I am ex- 
ceptionally fortunate, as I am to share a tiny house with a great 
friend of mine, and so shall escape those most hateful places the 
hill hotels. I write to her that the time has come, and she arrives 
after a long and weary journey, leaving her husband on a distant 
frontier station. She is also reproaching herself for leaving him, but 
she looks so deadly white and ill that I only wonder how she has held 
oui so long. The day for departure comes only too soon, but the 
poor chicks are covered with that dreadful torment prickly heat, and 
I am feeling as if each day must be my last. Our train starts at 
four in the morning, so a little after two we all get up, more dead 
than alive, finish the packing, dress the children, who naturally are 
cross and fretful, try to swallow some tea, and drive off in darkness 
to the station. Here we stow ourselves as comfortably as circum- 
stances will permit in a carriage. We have a great mass of ice in 
a blanket, and with this we put our provisions and fruit and drinks. 
My friend has one child, and I have two. We decide to get rid of 
the ayahs, preferring their room to their company, and look after 
the children ourselves. My husband and a disconsolate friend, whose 
wife and family are in England, have come to see us off. As we 
steam out of the station and lose sight of each other, I am sure we 
each think that not all the rupees in the Indian treasuries would 
repay us for this life. The day grows hotter and hotter, the carriage 
is baked through and through. The thermometer says 95, then 100, 
and finally 106. One cannot touch the glass of the windows, and 
the water in the lavatory is too hot to be usable. My friend’s baby 
looks so ill that we are terrified lest it should die there and then, and 
my own little ones are extremely exhausted. At about two o'clock we 
arrive at the place where we leave the train, and most thankful we are 
to get out of that stifling oven of a carriage and make our way to 
the dak bungalow. It is 93 there, but feels quite cool in comparison. 
The children begin to recover, and we get them bathed and fed, and 
they fall asleep. 

Having rested and dined, we prepare to start. It was about 
seven in the evening; the sun was low, and we sent for our doolies. 
We had the most serious part of our journey before us, fifty miles 
to be done in these doolies. Neither of us had ever travelled in 
these queer conveyances, as hitherto we had always been to places 
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that could be reached in tongas, but to this station there was not 
a good enough road for that. Our doolies having arrived, we 
went out to inspect them. They looked queer enough, and mighty 
uncomfortable. A dooly is a long box of wood, big enough to lie 
down in; it opens by sliding panels in the side. There were three 
of this sort and two small ones, called by the natives ‘ bird-cages.’ 
In one of these a native can sit cross-legged, but no European could 
travel in such a position. My friend, myself, and one ayah got 
into the doolies, each taking a child. The other ayah and a man- 
servant who was with us took the bird-cages. All our other servants and 
most of the luggage had been sent on some days previously, with 
orders to get the house ready. The doolies were dreadfully dirty and 
close, but there was no help for it. We arranged our own rugs and 
pillows in them, and gave the order to start. I have no doubt we 
looked very picturesque in the red light of the setting sun. Toeach 
dooly there were four coolies, naked except for a rag round the waist 
and a dirty turban over long, matted hair. There were also two extra 
men who ran alongside; one carried a torch and the other a hookah. 
‘These spare men relieved the others now and then. Every man had 
a bundle with him containing, I suppose, food—it certainly was not 
clothes—and these were deposited on the top of the dooly. I 
thought we should never get off. All the men talked, shouted, and 
gesticulated at once. I could not understand a word they said, but 
luckily they could understand me ; so I pretended to get into a greut 
rage, threatened all manner of things I certainly could not have per- 
formed, and finally we slowly moved out of the compound. When I 
saw the pace we were going at, and thought that we had fifty miles 
before us, I felt in despair; it seemed as if the first ten miles would 
take the whole night at that snail’s pace. It was fearfully hot, and 
the dust raised by the men’s feet was choking; the children were all 
crying, and M. and myself were quite exhausted. At last we got out 
of the village, the dust grew less, the beggars who had followed us 
whining for coppers gradually left us, and the coolies slightly mended 
their pace. Sleep was out of the question ; the swinging motion of 
the dooly, the creaking of its crazy woodwork, the grunts and groans 
of the coolies, the smell of their abominable torches, and the flashing of 
the light in one’s eyes combined to make this impossible. Hour after 
hour we lay and endured it as best we could, and many times I said 
to myself, ‘ Would God it wereday!’ About midnight a tremendous 
change came over the atmosphere ; we were toiling up a steep ascent, 
and I should say the thermometer must have dropped thirty degrees. 
It was delightful; for the first time for many weeks I drew a full 
breath, but it was dreadfully dangerous, and I wrapped my little girl 
and myself up in all the rugsI had. At intervals we stopped at 
villages and changed the entire set of coolies. Whenever this occurred 
there was always the same jabbering, squabbling, and grumbling as 
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when we first started, and the same delay before we could get away. 
After the cold began I took advantage of the first stoppage to get 
out of my dooly and go to M., as I was anxious to see how she bore 
the change. To my distress I found that while my teeth were 
chattering with cold she was burning with fever. I could do nothing for 
her ; the only hope was to get on as fast as possible, so I got in again, 
feeling very anxious about her, and once more we began our slow 
progress. I noticed that at the next halting-place the quarrelling 
and grumbling were worse than usual; at the next worse still, and 
there was a very long delay before we started at a pace of about a 
mile an hour. Finally, I felt my dooly put down, and a dead silence 
followed. Surprised at this, I got out and looked about; the dawn 
was just breaking, and a lovelier sight than met my tired eyes it 
would be hard to imagine. We were in the midst of a deep and 
gloomy forest of enormous deodars and pines. On one side of the road 
these rose sheer above our heads, clinging to the face of the 
mountain ; on the other side the ground fell away in a steep precipice, 
clothed still with pines, but one could see over them. In the 
distance, yet looking quite close, rose peak after peak covered with 
eternal snow; sharp edges stood out like swords, glittering and clear 
as icicles ; tender blue shadows were flickering and dying amongst 
them ; the summit of each glorious peak was tipped with a faint pink 
stain, as if a rosebud were about to burst and could not make up its 
mind whether it would be white or crimson. In the great peace and 
silence the voices of many cataracts could be heard calling to each 
other across the wild ravines, and I could see them falling in 
broken rainbows at this instant, touched by the growing sun. Fora 
few minutes I stood entranced : I forgot my husband left alone in the 
heat, forgot my crying babies, my sick friend, and my own over- 
whelming exhaustion, while I drank in this delicious spectacle, 
and gathered up a fresh supply of courage to get through the 
rest of our weary journey. Then I turned to wrestle with present 
conditions. I inquired what had happened that we were put down 
like this in such a lonely place. I felt rather alarmed, for there were 
fully twenty-five coolies, and I had only one man on whom I could rely. 

But I put on the bravest face I could, and soon found I had 
nothing to fear from the coolies themselves. It seems that at 
neither of the last two halting-places could any men be found to 
replace them. They had brought us three stages instead of one, and 
were utterly worn out; to go further, they said, was impossible. I 
looked closely at them and saw that they were speaking the truth; 
their dejected faces and listless attitudes showed great fatigue. I 
next asked where we were, and to my dismay heard that we were 
seven miles from the nearest dik bungalow and seventeen from our 
destination. Here was a predicament; to walk was hopeless, we had 
no food or drink, M. was ill, I was not much better, and the children 
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were asking for milk and bread. I spoke quietly to the men, said we 
would wait half an hour at any rate, and told them I was sorry to see 
how tired they were. They brightened up a little when I praised 
them for doing so much, and, pulling themselves together, produced 
the hookah, lighted up, and began to pass it round. Then I went to 
poor M. ; the fever had gone, but she was as weak as a baby. I covered 
her up for fear of another chill and then examined our resources— 
half a dozen biscuits, about a pint of milk, and a little sherry. It 
was better than nothing. I felt as if we were on a raft at sea and I 
doling out the last provisions. I divided the milk and biscuits 
amongst the children and quieted them for a time; the sherry I 
shared with M. When the half-hour was over I went to the men 
and promised them treble pay if they would take one ayah and the 
three children on to the dik bungalow and send back fresh coolies for 
us. At first they refused, but I pressed it urgently, for I was terrified 
at the idea of keeping the children without food. They were good 
fellows, and when they saw how grave the situation was they agreed. 
I was very pleased, and tied the children securely into the dooly, as the 
ayah could not possibly hold all three. They were in the act of lift- 
ing it when I went to the edge of the road and stood on the parapet 
for a final look for help. To my joy I saw a number of figures 
moving along towards us. I showed these to the coolies, and they 
decided that these were fresh men in search of work. I was delighted, 
and as soon as we could be quite sure of this I untied the babies 
again. I had not at all liked the idea of sending on the children or 
of being left there ourselves, but there seemed no alternative. Our 
new allies arrived and professed their willingness to take us on, so I 
thanked my former coolies and gave them a liberal backsheesh, and 
we parted with mutual satisfaction. In about two hours we reached 
the dik bungalow, and determined to stay there a night and day to 
recruit ; we all felt we could not face those doolies again at once. It 
was wonderful how quickly we all revived in the delicious cool air ; 
one long sleep worked miracles for us all; the children began to eat as 
children should, and even to play and laugh again, and we were happy 
in watching them. The next day we did the remaining ten miles 
and reached our queer little doll’s house, clinging to the mountain- 
side like a swallow’s nest. But that and our life there I will not now 
describe ; I only intended to tell of our night’s journey in the doolies. 

The next night which I recall to mind was passed under far 
more disastrous circumstances. We had been some weeks at Simla 
when it became necessary for my husband to return to Lahore for a 
few days on some business connected with the office. It was the 
middle of the monsoon, the rain had been exceptionally heavy, aud 
floods were reported in every direction. I did not like his going, as 
I knew the roads would be very bad; but as it had to be done I 
determined to go too, and see the waterfalls along the cart-road from 
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Simla to Kalka. He objected to my going, but I was firm, and he 
at length agreed. The fact is, I was sick of Simla : sick of the mean- 
ingless round of gaiety and amusement so called ; tired to death of 
the endless squabbles of the various private theatrical companies, of 
the perpetual talk of dress, and discussion of scandal about ladies so 
elderly that one had much ado to speak of the matter with becoming 
gravity. I therefore hailed with delight the prospect of a week's 
escape from these botherations. 

Accordingly we took seats in the mail-cart instead of hiring a 
private tonga, because we thought that if any difficulty should occur 
on the road greater efforts would be used to extricate and forward 
the mails than for an ordinary passenger tonga. With light hearts 
we took our places early one morning, little dreaming what was 
before us. From Simla to Umballa is a drive of about a hundred 
miles, and we intended to go straight through with the mails; at 
Umballa we intended to take the train to Lahore. The first fifty 
miles forms the descent, and the rest is on level ground. The tongas 
are driven at breakneck speed, and a most horrible horn is blown 
nearly the whole time to warn every one to get out of the way, which 
for their own sakes they take care todo. At every five or six miles 
we pulled up to change the horses, and immediately started off again 
full gallop. The views and the immediate surroundings were inde- 
scribably lovely all the way. In spring and autumn these hills are 
barren enough, but now in the rains a rank vegetation grew every- 
where ; long green fronds of fern waved over our heads from the steep 
banks, enormous creepers ran riotously up the great trees or reck- 
lessly flung themselves over the precipices, thousands of wild roses 
turned their innocent pink faces towards us, tall grasses, weeds, and 
flowers innumerable struggled up to the light. At every turn of the 
road we would find a waterfall—perhapsa majestic, thundering cataract, 
perhaps only the tiniest silver thread smothered under the crowding 
foliage, but always charming and sweet, till I was tired of exclaiming 
at their beauty. We could see for miles over narrow valleys and 
steep ravines clothed with every shade of green, and dotted here and 
there with trim gardens and white bungalows, or with the rough 
cultivation and mud hovels of the rude hill tribes. 

One of the places where we changed was built on a sharp spur of 
the mountain, jutting out into a valley. While they were putting 
in the fresh horses and the coachman was taking a hasty pull at his 
hookah we walked out to the edge and looked over at the mass of 
tree-tops below. On three sides was a sheer precipice, perhaps 500 
feet ; on one side nothing could be seen, for a cloud was slowly climb- 
ing the wall of rock and enveloping everything in thick grey mist. 
A shower had just passed, and the sun suddenly shone out brilliantly. 
With a magic touch the perfect arch of a rainbow was flung on to 
the surface of mist. The arch was reflected in the cloud below it, 
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and formed a complete circle, the most lovely ring that could be 
dreamt of. We moved forward to examine this beauty more closely, 
and behold! two huge black figures stood in the ring, veritable 
spectres of the Brocken set in arainbow frame. We stood and stared 
for an instant before we realised that it was our own unworthy shadows 
that his majesty the sun had thus condescended to glorify. It was 
a strange sight, and one I can never forget. It lasted only a few 
seconds, and before we had finished wondering at it the figures and 
the rainbow faded away, and all was blank grey mist. The mails 
could not be delayed for all the rainbows in the Himalayas, and 
in another minute we were jolting along the road again. We 
passed a number of small landslips, and hundreds of coolies were at 
work clearing the remains of them off the road, but we got through 
without any stoppage; only once, as we tore along the road, a thun- 
derous crash sounded behind us, and we saw a tree, a boulder as big 
as our cart and horses, and a quantity of loose earth come slithering 
down the hill. The boulder took the road at a single leap, and we 
heard it go crashing into the forest below. We looked at each other 
and gasped, and the coachman turned grey under his chocolate skin ; 
but the next instant we whisked round a corner, and I had wholly 
forgotten the circumstance till I began to write this article. 

About three in the afternoon we reached Kalka, and were then at 
the end of the descent, and had only level ground before us. For 
this I felt thankful, as there would be a more roomy carriage and 
much less jolting for the rest of the way. We were allowed half an 
hour there for some food and a wash, and all too soon our new con- 
veyance came round with the mail-bags already strapped on the top. 
We had still fifty miles before us, and the second half of that would 
have to be done in the dark ; but that did not trouble us. What I 
really felt anxious about was crossing the Ghugger. This is a stream 
whose conduct is eccentric and irregular to the-verge of lunacy; in 
fact, it is impossible to predict what it may do in the next twenty- 
four hours. I had heard our coachman making anxious inquiries of 
the driver of the ascending mail as to its condition and temper. ‘ The 
water is very deep,’ was the reply. ‘ With the greatest difficulty we 
came through.’ This sounded bad, but natives so frequently make 
mountains of molehills that I still hoped for the best. We strained 
our eyes as we approached, and long before we reached the bank I 
saw the big restless form of an elephant standing under a tree. My 
heart sank, for I knew this meant that the stream was too high for 
the carriage, and when we reached the Ghugger I felt dismayed in- 
deed. It was in its worst mood, just a foaming, raging torrent ; small 
trees and bushes were rushing along in it like straws. Through the 
roar of the waters could be heard a constant grinding, crashing noise. 
It was the stones and boulders hurrying along the river-bed, and 
knocking against it and each other. The prospect looked so gloomy 
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that the coachman and the mahout declared we must wait half an 
hour and see if it went down at all. Accordingly, we sat down and 
watched it. I marked a little stone just out of reach of the water. 
At the end of half an hour my stone was covered, and it was evident 
that the crossing must be now or never, as the stream was rising 
rapidly. While we waited the natives had got the mail-bags and our 
small amount of luggage on to the elephant, and in another five 
minutes we had mounted, and the mahout was urging the elephant 
into the water. She was a young female, and evidently did not like 
the look of things at all. Her twitching ears and occasional deep 
shudder showed how nervous she was. Slowly and cautiously feeling 
her way, she ventured step by step into the water, the mahout urging 
her on with words of praise and endearment. To me each moment 
seemed an hour. At last we neared the middle of the stream ; the 
water almost reached the howdah, and its pressure was forcing the 
elephant down the current. Every instant a boulder came crashing 
against her legs, and the poor beast was evidently dreadfully fright- 
ened. Once she gave a shrill trumpet, a plain cry for help. I was 
very sorry for her, but all our lives now depended on her courage and 
firmness. Once she refused to proceed and tried to turn back, but 
the mahout soothed and comforted her, and inch by inch we drew 
over to the opposite shore. I am sure she was as relieved as any of 
us when at last we were on dry land again. Here another carriage was 
waiting. Once more the mails were unloaded and reloaded. The 
letters for England were in those bags, and I wished they could tell 
the tale of their adventures in all the quiet English homes for which 
they were bound. 

We now proceeded a long way without further trouble, but we 
had lost a great deal of time, and night had closed in on us, Still, 
we made good progress and were nearing Umballa, and had, in fact, 
arrived at the last halting-place, about six miles from the city. 
Needless to say we were very tired and stiff, and eagerly looking forward 
to the end of our long drive. They took out the horses as usual and 
led them away to the stable-yard ; we were half-asleep, and it was some 
time before we became aware that no attempt was being made to put in 
fresh horses, and, what was still more singular, there was perfect silence 
in the stable-yard instead of the usual incessant chattering. After 
waiting a few minutes my husband got out and went to see what was 
the matter. He was away some time, and I heard a considerable 
amount of language all the while he was there. Presently a pair of 
horses was led out very slowly and with much grumbling, and my 
husband returned and told me that a flood was reported ahead and 
the men had refused to proceed ; but it was impossible for me to stay 
there, there was no sort of accommodation, and he had insisted on 
going on. Well, the horses were put in finally, and the coachman 
got on and started; we drove a short distance, and then found we were 
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driving through water. This got deeper and deeper, and it was running 
through the bottom of the carriage like a mill-race ; it was quite dark, 
but we could feel and hear it. It became apparent very soon that 
we could not go on, and neither could we turn back. We were off 
the road—that was clear—and it was hopeless to find it again in the 
darkness. The horses were let go and promptly swam away, and 
returned, doubtless, to their stables. Here was a pleasant state of 
things! Standing in five feet of water, in inky darkness, without a 
notion where we were, and, what was worse, the suspense as to whether 
the flood was rising or falling. If it rose another foot we should 
infallibly be swept away; as it was, we were wet through and most 
miserably cold and hungry. By putting my hand through the 
carriage window I could dip it into the water, and so could ascertain 
whether it rose or not. Luckily it did not, or this article would have 
remained unwritten. Next to the rising of the water we dreaded 
most an invasion of snakes. There must have been many swimming 
about in that flood, and at any moment one might enter the carriage ; 
we could neither have seen nor heard it. Oh! how slowly that 
dreadful night wore on ; how we longed for thedawn! We had some 
dry matches, and every now and then struck one to see how the time 
was getting on; it seemed not to get on at all. About two o'clock 
in the morning I found I could barely reach the water with my hand; 
it was going down, therefore, and that was something, but by that 
time I was so utterly exhausted that I did not care what happened 
next. But everything, even such nights, must come to an end, and 
at last the dawn broke. I was too tired to look about me, but it ap- 
peared that we had actually been on the road all the time—not that 
that made any difference, for we could not have moved had we known 
of it. 

The horses were now brought back and re-harnessed, with no end 
of kicking and splashing, and we made another start. We were only a 
few miles from Umballa, and though we had of course missed the 
night mail we should be in plenty of time for the day mail, and have 
a few hours to spare for much-needed rest and food. We got into 
Umballa about six, and the train would leave at nine. How glad I was 
to get into an hotel and see a room with a big fire in it! My 
husband made me promise to get an hour’s sleep, saying he would wake 
me in time. Accordingly I hung up my clothes to dry and thank- 
fully lay down and went instantly to sleep. I awoke after what seemed 
about ten minutes’ sleep, and, looking at my watch, found to my horror 
and amazement that it was past twelve, and there was my husband 
sound asleep, and we had missed the day mail train also. Of course 
I immediately woke him up and demanded the reason of this conduct. 
My astonishment was considerably increased when he explained that 
it was impossible to proceed at all; the floods had breached the railway 
line so badly that all traffic of every sort was stopped. I declare I 
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could have cried with sheer disgust when I heard this ; it was the last 
straw, and seemed too crushing to be borne. We had gone through 
all the danger, fright, and fatigue for absolutely nothing, and now the 
only thing that remained was an ignominious return to Simla, there 
to stand as best we could the jeers and jokes of our acquaintances. 
There was no help for it; we remained twenty-four hours in Umballa, 
as flesh and blood protested too loudly against being immediately 
put again into those jolting carriages. Then we set forth once more, 
still very crestfallen and disgusted. The floods had entirely disap- 
peared ; the Ghugger was a laughing, innocent, baby rivulet ; no land- 
slips or even rainbows enlivened the monotony of the return journey ; 
and I have long ago forgotten what our friends had to say on the 
subject, though doubtless their remarks were sufficiently witty and 
pointed to be worthy of remembrance. 


S. C. LoGan. 
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ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 


Ir is more than forty years ago since I was much impressed by 
hearing Professor Sedgwick say in his emphatic manner: ‘ Geology 
knows no beginning—knows no beginning!’ I was very young 
then, and the words came upon me as & new revelation for which I 
was not prepared, Mr. Cadaverous was my guide and mentor in those 
days, and I went to him in my perplexity. 

‘Is it true? What does he mean?’ 

‘Quite true, my friend. Reach what point we may in the past, 
there is always something behind it.’ 

‘Then is it true of History ?’ 

‘Yes—of History! History, too, knows no beginning! Yet 
be it remembered that History knows many beginnings. Abraham’s 
start from Ur of the Chaldees was one of them. Mohammed's 
Hegira from Mecca was another, and a third was Cesar’s first 
campaign in Gaul.’ 

How often have I thought of those words! How long it was 
before I at all understood how Cesar’s campaigns in Gaul could be 
regarded as one of the great beginnings of History; how it was the 
first great opening out of the West to the light that should come 
from the East; how the sudden start of Cesar from Rome in the 
spring of 58 B.c. was another of those momentous Hegiras which 
usher in a new era for the nations of the world. Seven years after 
that the western frontier of the great republic had advanced from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the seaboard of the Atlantic, and 
stretched from the mouth of the Rhine to the Bay of Biscay. The 
people of Gaul had become subject and tributary to Rome, and what 
the future might be which the wonderful conquest had opened out 
for the victors and vanquished—who could forecast or imagine ? 

Among the last of those many peoples in the great basin of the 
Loire whom Czsar names in his Commentaries were the Turones. 
Their territory appears to have extended along both banks of the 
Loire from Blois to Saumur, Even then it must have been a fruitful 
land through whose southern borders flowed the Cher, the Indre, and the 
Vienne. Then, as now, it must have been ‘sunny Touraine.’ But 
the people were not as warlike as the dwellers in the more rugged 
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districts of Gaul; and when Cesar made his dispositions for keeping 
the lately vanquished peoples in due subjection, he counted it enough 
to leave two legions in Touraine to overawe the whole district of the 
Lower Loire from the Cher to the sea. Whether the Turones had 
any important oppidum in their borders up to this time does not 
appear, but the military occupation of Touraine by a regular army 
implied the existence of a garrison town with regular defences; and 
early in the first century of our era we find such a stronghold occu- 
pying a commanding position at the point where the Loire is joined 
by the Cher. The city soon rejoiced in an imperial designation, and 
was called Augustodunum. For long it has been known among men 
by its modern and more familiar name of Tours. 

We learn but little about this earlier Roman fortress or depot. 
The people of Touraine broke out in revolt in the days of Tiberius ; 
were promptly reduced to submission ; seem to have behaved them- 
selves becomingly for a few generations ; lived in that kind of happi- 
ness which results in a people having no history ; and were rewarded 
with the honour of freedom, for the meaning of which term anyone 
who wishes to know is hereby referred to the work of M. Fustel de 
Coulanges.' For religion, there is reason to believe that these people 
clung stubbornly to some half-mystic, half-idolatrous forms of faith 
and worship which we vaguely call Druidism. But as the generations 
passed on, and Roman culture and Roman ideas took even a deeper 
root, Druidism tended to die out, and what was left in its place which 
appealed to the people’s hopes and fears and aspirations behind the 
veil—none can tell us. 

The Saviour’s Gospel soon got a firm foothold in the valley of the 
Rhone. The Narbonensis might be almost called a Christian land 
before the third century was well over. On the Rhine and the Seine 
there were important centres of the new faith. But, however much 
the hagiologists may babble of apostles and semi-apostles going forth 
here, there, and everywhere when—for the Church of Christ—time 
was young, there is less than no proof that in the wide region that 
lies between the Seine and the Garonne, and comprehends the whole 
basin of the Loire—no proof, but strong presumption the other way, 
that Christianity had got any firm foothold even at the beginning of 
the fourth century. 

Nevertheless, when we have brushed away as much as we please 
of legend and fable and of tradition invented in the times when pious 
frauds were not rare and not discouraged, there remains a certain 
residuum of fact which may be accepted as the basis of sober history, 
and which finds us standing upon solid ground. It seems clearly 
established that in the middle of the third century a great missionary 
movement was started from Rome in the days of Pope Sixtus the 
Second, having as its object the evangelisation of Celtic Gaul. 

' La Gaule Romaine, p. 210 et seq. 
Vor. XXXVII—No. 215 1 
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Missionary work in those days was begun and carried on after a 
fashion which we in our times are only beginning to adopt. Those 
early missionaries were sent out in bands under a bishop appointed 
as the leader and commander, and one of these bands, it appears, was 
sent to Touraine, with a certain Gatian as its responsible director 
and head. He fixed his headquarters in the neighbourhood of Tours. 
He found himself among a heathen people—a people who had lost 
their old Druid hierarchy with its elaborate organisation, and whose 
religion was a confused and chaotic polytheism in which no one quite 
believed, which no one could hope to explain or defend, and which 
exercised over no one any moral influence or control. 

The Roman fortress occupying the extreme eastern limit of the 
modern town presented a frontage of about 450 yards along the left 
bank of the Loire ; its western limit extended to the point where the 
piers of the suspension bridge now stand, and it comprehended within 
its area the soldiers’ quarters, the Pratorium, the baths, and an im- 
mense semicircular theatre, the diameter of which was nearly 500 feet, 
and calculated to hold 17,000 spectators. To the westward the city 
itself extended along the river bank. The enormous walls which sur- 
rounded this important military station, and of which fragments still re- 
main to attest their cyclopean proportions, were not yet built up. The 
terror of the Roman name was sufficient in the third century to overawe 
the most audacious subjects of the empire, and the barbarians on the 
frontiers had not yet burst the barriers that kept them within the 
borders assigned them. Tours wasa free city. The taxes and tribute 
were not burdensome ; trade flourished after a sort. There was peace 
and contentment in the land. The missionary bishop preached and 
taught and gathered converts, There is not much to show that the 
opposition he met with was fierce or violent, nor much to indicate 
that his success was great. The converts were, it seems, the poor 
and lowly, but the ‘common people heard him gladly.’ At times he 
had to hide himself among the caverns in the rocks over there, on the 
other side of the river. At times he came forth again, showing an 
example of a life of self-sacrifice, and an example of holiness, meek- 
ness, and love. The only strip of land which those Christians owned 
among them seems to have been a cemetery outside the limits of the 
city to the west, and this cemetery appears to have been held on the 
same tenure as similar burial-places were held by the early Christians 
at Rome. There they laid their first bishop in the ‘Poor men’s 
graveyard.’ Not yet, does it seem, could they call it a churchyard, 
for a church they could hardly venture yet to raise and worship in as 
their own. For fifty years we hear this man of faith and prayer 
stayed at his post ; and when he died, there was none to carry on his 
work, There was nothing to tempt the half-hearted to follow in his 
steps. The little Christian society, however, kept together and held 
its own, 
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This state of things went on for seven-and-thirty years; mean- 
while Christianity had been steadily making way. Constantine, the 
great Emperor, had taken up with the new creed, and the world was 
following in his steps. There was no talk of persecuting now, nor 
any need to beg for mere toleration. The men that had jeered at 
the meek and lowly Gatian had passed away, and a new generation 
had sprung up who had learnt to revere his name. By this time 
peradventure they had got to call him a saint, and to wish there 
were another like him. 

There was a certain wealthy citizen of Tours whose name was 
Litor, a devout and earnest man, large-hearted and open-handed. 
He saw that the Christian folk were many, and that the time had 
come for providing them with a worthy place of assembly. So he 
built them a church wherein to worship, and he acquired a great 
house in which a nobleman of Tours had dwelt, and he converted it 
into a Basilica, by which seems to be meant a sort of cloistral 
establishment, where the clergy might live in society, strengthening 
each other’s hands. Then the Christians said, ‘ Let Litor be our bishop, 
and somehow a bishop he became. Wehear but little of him. They 
date his consecration in the year 337 ; he died in371. Far away in the 
East there were wars and rumours of war—of vast masses of people 
moving westward—of terrors and horror that were at hand ; but then 
in the West, all over the wide basin of the Loire, there was peace and 
quiet. The revolting peasants had come to a frightful end wellnigh 
a hundred years ago. Tours was the most important city from the 
Loire to the Seine, and by this time in Gaul a bishop was a personage 
whose power and influence were great, and making themselves felt 
more and more from day to day. 

While Litor was ruling his diocese with quiet zeal and discretion, a 
far more illustrious ruler than he was playing a great part some seventy 
miles to the south of Tours. Poitiers was a city that lay on the 
high road from Tours to Bordeaux. We know very little of its early 
history ; but we do know that in the middle of the fourth century there 
was a large number of Christians settled there ; perhaps it is not saying 
too much to assert that Paganism had almost passed away in this 
region. Atany rate the heathen folk were inaminority. At Poitiers, 
as at Tours, there was a man of birth and education, a man of wealth and 
position, who had been born in the town, and lived there with his wife 
and daughter, and his name was Hilary. One day he declared himself 
a Christian ; he had been for long a devout student of the Scriptures, 
but had hesitated to take his side. He would dosonomore. He 
was baptised with his wife and daughter, and then the eyes of all the 
faithful were turned upon him. There is nothing to show that there 
had been any bishop at Poitiers till now. The people’s voice rose up 
to heaven. ‘We need a guide and teacher among us, speaking with 
authority, and acting as our leader and governor. Let Hilary the 
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good be our bishop—him and none else!’ Those were days when it 
seems the people did not wait for any congé délire. 

It was twelve years or so before this that the church at Tours had 
elected Litor ; twenty-four years later St. Ambrose was chosen Bishop 
of Milan by acclamation ; now, in the year 350 a.p., Hilary was sum- 
moned by the voice of the Christian people to be Bishop of Poitiers. 
Never was a popular election more justified by the event. Hilary 
became the champion of the orthodox in the West ; but he was more 
than a mere polemic: the holiness of his daily life exercised an 
immense personal attraction. To young men he was a hero to wor- 
ship. Among them was a young soldier born at Stein-am-Anger,? a 
town about 100 miles south of Vienna (Pannonia), who had served in 
the wars under Julian the Apostate, perhaps against the Alemanni 
in 359, and probably had been on the young prince’s staff when he 
kept his Court at Paris. There he may have had time for study and 
reflection. There, too, he may have heard of the great Bishop Hilary 
in the West, pounding away at the Arians, and giving them no rest— 
for they called him Malleus Arianorwm—but all the while living 
the life of a saint, to whom this world was but a painful sojourning- 
place, the other world was his home. Martin—that was his name— 
threw up his commission, he could find no peace ; he, too, must become 
a real living, praying, fasting, toiling Christian. His heart was hot 
within him ; he must needs go to some one who could give him counsel 
and help, and tell him how truth was to be found, and how heaven could 
be ours. He was one of those ardent and passionate natures from whom 
the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, who lay siege to its gates and 
batter its walls with strong sighs and tears, and who can give them- 
selves no rest till they have taken that kingdom by force. To Poitiers 
he came, and there the saintly Bishop Hilary received him with open 
arms. There was no limit to the ascendency which the elder man 
exercised over the younger. Martin was a man of birth and fortune, 
and he laid his worldly wealth at the feet of his teacher. There was 
much strife and variance among Christians in those days. The 
heathen had ceased to persecute people for professing Christianity, but 
the Arians and the Orthodox had begun to persecute one another. 
The craze for asceticism too in its various forms had set in. Martin 
founded a monastery at Poitiers, doubtless a very different sort of 
establishment from that which developed into the vast institutions of 
a later time, for all this was going on more than one hundred years 
before St. Benedict of Nursia was born or thought of. Such as they 
were, however, these early devotees had begun to be troublesome in 
the eastern parts of the Empire, and their numbers had multiplied 
so seriously here, there, and everywhere that the Emperor Valens, 
A.D. 365, issued an edict ordering that monks should not be excused 


? He was born in 336, consecrated on the 4th of July, 370, died on the 11th of 
November, 401, zt. 65. (Arndt and Krusch, Greg. ii. 590 .) 
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serving in the army, and whoso refused should be flogged for his con- 
tumacy. But the rage was not to be stopped this way; it went on 
growing from much to more. Indeed, the monastic life was at this 
period passing through a new stage in its development. The dan- 
gerous mischiefs inseparable from a life of asceticism passed in 
lonely seclusion had become widely recognised. The Anchorites 
were beginning to associate themselves in communities under some 
sort of discipline, and Martin built, it seems, a house in which they 
who had a craze for turning their backs upon the world might live 
together in society ; that is, he invited the Anchorites to become 
Cenobites. To separate oneself from all that was evil might or might 
not be for the good of the soul. To live in the society of seekers 
after God must be better. 

Meanwhile Martin himself was practising severe austerities with 
the usual results. Visions came to him, voices spake to him, the foul 
fiend appeared before him, the flesh troubled him, angels comforted 
him. Hilary, his teacher and guide, had gone through it all. But 
Hilary had thrown himself into theological disputation—the literature 
of the time—and this had saved him from excessive introspection, saved 
him from being a mere morbid mystic, hardly able to separate his 
dreams from his waking actions; for the brain will not bear to be 
left without its natural repose, and revenges itself for uninterrupted 
demands upon its powers by making unconscious cerebration do 
the work of sleep. Martin was no man of letters, he hadno resource 
in books and study, What he saw, or thought he’saw, what he heard 
or felt, or thought he heard or felt, he accepted"as fact, without ques- 
tioning. Beginning with a faith that asked only for certainties, he 
had gone to accept ever more and more as absolute verity —dogmas one 
day, inferences hardly deserving the name the fext ; then injunctions 
that were laid upon him as binding, this to do, and that to refrain from, 
and the other to maintain without doubt or wavering till the faith of 
the neophyte had ceased to be a force controlling the excesses of the 
critical faculty, and had become mere unquestioning credulity stub- 
bornly receptive of all that might be offered. Let reason, or conscience, 
or prudence, or doubtsuggest what they might, these are all devil-born. 

But Martin was exactly the man of his time—neither behind the 
age nor too much in advance. These people of Gaul, in the basin of 
the Loire, wanted only something to believe—only to believe, to believe! 
Here was one whose faith, at any rate, was firm as the everlasting 
hills. He had found the truth, and if he, verily and indeed arrived at 
that, what could hé not be expected todo? He spoke of the Lord 
the Christ as a friend who held personal converse with himself; the 
Christ, he told them, was always by his side. He heard His voice in 
the roar of the tempest, in the rush of the hurricane. In the blaze 
of the noon-day, when the cicala forgot to chirrup, that voice came 
with articulate words. He wondered others did not hear them! In 
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the blackness of the midnight whispers spake to him such mysteries as 

might not be uttered by the lips of mortal men. ‘ Faith!’ said the mul- 
titude, ‘faith!’ If we could but believe as he does, then were our salvation 
sure. Faith, they say, can remove mountains ; what is to hinder this 
man from working miracles, raising the dead, or opening the eyes 
of the blind; or, if the barbarians come as come they will some 
day, what is to hinder him from turning to flight the armies of the 
aliens? ‘There is one virtue,’ they cried, ‘ and that is faith. Only to 
believe—only to believe! One power that can overcome all things, 
that is faith. All things are possible to him that believeth, and this 
holy one believes as none others do!’ 

Of course the next step was that up and down this Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, among this newly awakened people, excitable, unreasoning, 
superstitious, ignorant, counting nothing impossible, the contagion of 
St. Martin’s unquestioning faith, supported and buttressed as it was 
by his fame for holiness and absolute unworldliness, communicated 
itself like a prairie fire among the multitude high and low. They 
accepted with a passionate enthusiasm the dogmas which he imposed 
upon them, they adopted his attitude of passive acquiescence in his 
creed ; they thought they had gained like faith with him when they 
had only followed him in his boundless credulity; but for his life of 
holiness, his unworldliness, his ecstatic devotion and his attitude of 
aspiration, his thirst for nearness to God, even the living God—ail 
that they let him keep to himself, They would believe ; they would do, 
they could do, no more. 

Good, worthy, generous, and blameless Litor died. The people 
cried out for Martin of Poitiers to come and be their bishop. They 
would take no denial, and on the 4th of July, 370, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Tours. It was a Sunday, the day of days, the day which 
the saint of wonder-working faith had always loved ; for was it not 
the Lord’s day, which the Lord had exalted as His own ? 

Take as notes of time, that when Martin was elected bishop St. 
Hilary had been dead two years ; that St. Jerome had just brought his 
tour in Gaul toan end, and during that tour had been much moved by 
‘religious impressions,’ had made acquaintance with Hilary’s book 
on the Psalms, and copied the whole of it with his own hands; 
that St. Ambrose was still a layman and prefect of Liguria, with his 
official residence at Milan; that St. Augustine, a precocious and 
rollicking lad, was leading a somewhat dissipated life at Carthage, 
and just beginning to surrender himself to the allurements of the 
Manichean creed. We need not look further eastward, though there 
were great men there, too, who were fast rising into notice—Basil, 
the two Gregories, and Chrysostom. Athanasius, the greatest of 
them all, was ending his days at Alexandria, revered and undisturbed 
in his peaceful old age. 

St. Martin took up his abode at Tours. Litor’s Basilica, it must 
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be remembered, was not the episcopal or cathedral church. Already 
it had become a monastery, though perhaps hardly yet with a per- 
fected organisation. Probably the monks were presided over by a 
prior, but the bishop’s authority was paramount ; there was no thought 
of disputing his supremacy in those early days. The cathedral was 
situated at the other end of the city, within the precincts of the 
Roman citadel, and hard by was the episcopal residence, from which the 
bishop worked the great diocese.* His clergy lived round him in their 
clergy houses. They were still to some extent missionary preachers, told 
off to minister in this station and in that ; in the town itself there were 
arduous duties to discharge, and many calls upon theirtime. There 
was the education of the young to supervise, and it must needs be a 
Christian education ; there was the care of the poor and needy, of orphan 
and the widows in the daily ministrations, and soon there came the 
provision for the sick and incurable, for it is claimed that at Tours the 
very earliest hospitals were founded and endowed. These cathedral 
clergy had to conform to such discipline as the bishop thought fit to 
impose ; and as their number in the natural course of things went on 
increasing, that discipline would tend to pass through changes; for 
not only did circumstances alter, but each succeeding bishop would 
be pretty sure to have views of his own of what was wanted. 
Whether these clerics were yet called canons (i.e. men of Rule) I 
will not venture to pronounce decidedly, but that they were a chapter 
or college whose members were united by the bond of subjection to 
the bishop in a de facto corporation I cannot doubt. 

As for the monks in the Basilica, they were meek enough and 
subservient enough in St. Martin’s days, but the time came when they 
waxed fat and kicked, and declared that no bishop should be lord 
over them. An abbot of so renowned a monastery was as good as a 
bishop any day, even though he were Bishop of Tours. But that 
was a long time after this. 

Martin did not like the secular business that it was hard to avoid. 
He shrank from the pressure and the noise of the crowd. He would 
fain keep up the old life of mortification and silent prayer; how 
could he, when there were interruptions at every hour of the day and 
night, and ceaseless questionings in things great and small, which 
imperatively demanded his prompt decision? He set up a sort of 
hermitage, a cell to retire to when he needed to be alone, in the pre- 
cincts of the great Basilica. Even that sufficed not; he would not 
rest till he had founded a real monastery on the other side of 
the Loire. After passing through centuries of romantic vicissitudes, 

8 The parallel which London affords is extremely interesting. There too we had, 
on the left bank of the Thames, the Cathedral Church of St. Paul with its canons, 
among whom the bishop had his residence, and higher up the river was the Confes- 
sor’s Abbey at Westminster, with its monks and their shrine—the distance between 


the two foundations being almost exactly the same as between the Basilica and the 
Cathedral at Tours. 
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it still flourishes as a quiet and beautiful nunnery, known by the 
name of Marmoutier, which is only a transformation of the older 
title, Majus Monasteriwm, or the Greater Monastery, founded more 
than 1,500 years ago. Thither the bishop would retire at intervals 
when the stir and stress of the Canons’ College was unbearable, 
and there he collected all such seekers after God as he could find, 
men old and young, afraid of the world or sick of it, and yearning 
to lead the higher life, and spend their days and nights in exercises 
of devotion, and looking into the state of their souls. Poor souls! 
What grievous and sore trouble they gave their owners ! 

Meanwhile there was a mighty movement going on. Mothers 
brought their children for baptism; they could not tell you why, 
save that it must be good to make them somehow children of God. 
Conscience-stricken men flocked to the mass with bowed heads, 
trembled when the Host was raised, trembled at the presence of 
the Very God. In the great cathedral church multitudes with one 
voice pealed forth some hymn which Hilary of Poitiers had composed 
only, as it were, the other day, whose words were familiar to them all ; 
or they followed the bishop, with a ringing echo, when the creed that 
those Arian heretics hated came tobe said or sung, and each man cried 
aloud with a certain ferocity of assertion: ‘I believe! I believe! I 
believe!’ It was all mystery and a holy wonder. It was the age of 
Faith—faith that asked no questions, knew no perplexity, nor any 
halting on a borderland between assertion and denial. One daya 
man was in the outer darkness, where the wolves were packing and 
howling, the next he had sprung at a bound into the shepherd’s fold. 

Ay, but this bishop and his staff were not slothful shepherds that 
cared not for the flock. The children were sent to them to be taught, 
and taught they were. The beggars came for food. The poor in the hard 
times asked for help—for seed corn, for a loan, fora garment. The 
widow and orphan came that they might have some one to speak for 
them, might have protection from their oppressors, counsel in their 
distress, deliverance from the scribes that devoured widows’ houses 
and restored not the pledge to such as had no friends. 

And when disease and physical suffering had brought them very 
low, the people found their holy bishop a friend indeed! The 
science of medicine may have been, as we say, in its infancy, but, such 
as it was, Martin appears to have been skilful in applying it. To set a 
broken limb, to bind up a painful wound, to apply such remedies as 
might relieve common ailments, to detect the causes of mischief that 
were below the surface, and to suggest some rational treatment, all 
these appear to have been a kind of intuition with him. His fame 
spread far and wide. Soon it began to be said that he was, as they 
expected he would be, a worker of miracles indeed. One could tell 
how his son lay dying, nay, he was dead, and the bishop had laid his 
hands upon him, and he rose up and walked ; another had been halt 
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or maimed, and the saint had bound up his wounds, touched him, 
and he was whole. The frenzied were calm and gentle in his 
presence, and their ravings ceased. His voice of tender sympathy 
soothed sharp pain. Each new story of his marvellous and inexplicable 
power was the parent of others, stimulating unconsciously the exag- 
gerations which arose so easily, and were in many instances the mere 
innocent expressions of exuberant gratitude for real benefits received. 
Sometimes, too, with the greedy credulity of irrational superstition 
there was mingled a strain of motives that helped to emphasise the 
wildest assertions of witnesses whose testimony was appealed to. 
Some, who were proud of their native city, were proud that such 
things should be going on in their midst ; the world had no such 
bishop as theirs. Pilgrims were already coming from afar to gaze 
upon him, to listen, to see him with their own eyes, to bring their 
needs to him and cast themselves at his feet, and all left something 
behind them: it could not but be well for Tours. ‘Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians!’ was doubtless shrieked by many who believed what 
they said with all their hearts; by some who could not bear the 
thought that the temple of the great goddess should be despised and 
her magnificence destroyed ; by some in no small fear that their craft 
was in danger to be set at nought, and lest the demand for the silver 
shrines of the temple should come to an end, to their own great loss 
and damage. 

Our beliefs and our professions of assent to this or that creed, 
ay, and our misgivings and loud protests of denial too, are not 
always free from lurking considerations of loss or gain such 
as sway many fairly honest men, in the main neither hypocrites nor 
cowards. How much more convenient, when a multitude is under 
the dominion of an irresistible delusion, to let them have their way, 
rather than hold aloof, and lift up one’s voice, and be the single sane 
man among the myriads crazed ! 

Almost the only contemporary life of St. Martin is that by his 
enthusiastic disciple, Sulpicius Severus. The influence of this curious 
tract upon medizval hagiology it would be very hard to exaggerate ; its 
importance as the model on which the later lives of saints were drawn 
up has, I think, never been adequately recognised. It is incompar- 
ably more sober, humanly affectionate, and free from nauseous ex- 
travagances than the stupid and impudent pictures of copyists. One 
critic calls it a ‘ pious novel.’ He never could have read the bookling. 
Sulpicius may have been weakly credulous, but what he tells as he 
believed as simply as he believed the Gospel. From his point of 
view, what he set down was mere matter of fact. The prodigious 
accumulation of mythus which grew up in the next two hundred years, 
and which Gregory of Tours collected together with the insatiable 
voracity of a mind saturated in the grossest superstition, proves how 
deep was the impression left by St. Martin upon the people of his own 
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days, and it proves toothat Sulpicius, while gratefully accepted as a true 
and faithful witness as far as he went, was not regarded to have done 
full justice to his master and friend. There was so much more to tell, 

Moreover, if in deed and in truth the holy Bishop of Tours had, in 
his lifetime, restored to life a wretched slave who had hung himself ; 
had kissed into hedlth and cleanliness a hideous leper at Paris; and 
cured of (temporary ?) blindness a friend who afterwards became 
Bishop of Treves ; and had done many another wonderful work that 
there was no explaining—what more natural, what more logical, 
than that the people should expect that this kind of thing would go 
on? ‘It is sure to goon!’ mencried. ‘It must go on! It shall 
goon!’ And go on it did from generation to generation. Captives 
in their inaccessible prisons called to the dead and ever-living saint, 
and burst their fetters and were free. Drowning men at their last 
gasp thought of him, prayed to him, struck out with one more despe- 
rate effort, and found themselves on the river bank. Sailors in the 
trough of the sea, their vessel ready to founder, shrieked out his name, 
and the winds were hushed into a calm! Woe to those that mocked, 
and woe to those on whom his displeasure fell ; and blessed were they 
who put their faith in him, be they where they might, on land or 
sea. But Tours had been his home when living, now his resting- 
place when dead ; for even workers of miracles die. 

In 401 St. Martin felt that his time was short. Quarrels had 
broken out among his clergy at Candes, a town at the point where 
the Loire receives the waters of the Vienne. The saint went down 
to make peace. He quelled the dissensions, but he fell ill and never 
rallied. A countless multitude assembled to take part in his obsequies, 
and with sobs and tears and irrepressible grief they laid him in his grave. 

His successor was one of those many whom he had turned away 
from a frivolous life in his youth, Brice by name, of whom the saint 
had foretold that he would have a troublous career, and the prophecy 
came true. For years St. Martin’s tomb, though visited by multi- 
tudes, was but a poor little sepulchre, roofed over only with thatch. 
At last St. Brice (they were all saints, as the Pope is styled His Holi- 
ness) resolved to erect a worthier resting-place for the sarcophagus 
in which the man of God was sleeping. Accordingly he inclosed it 
in a small chapel some forty feet long by twenty wide, terminating 
towards the east in a semicircular apse, with a vaulted roof ceiled 
with panels of exquisite workmanship. From the roof was suspended 
a lamp that was never allowed to burn out. Behind the sarcophagus 
was the high altar, where the ‘daily sacrifice’ was offered with be- 
coming solemnity. The crowds of pilgrims increased—the usual 
consequences followed. Needless to say that the miracles went on. 
Soon the concourse of worshippers required more and more space, and 
in the next generation another bishop, St. Perpetuus, set himself to 
build a worthier and more splendid temple. 
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The sarcophagus was opened ; the bones of the saint were collected 
and placed in a magnificent shrine of silver gilt (electrwm), and over 
this Perpetuus set up an altar of marble, fragments of which in situ 
were discovered in 1860, after being concealed from all eyes for many 
centuries. Round this central shrine the church of St. Perpetuus 
rose up, a marvel of magnificence; and though its proportions were 
inconsiderable as compared with the immense cathedrals of a later 
age, its massive walls, its wide portals, its lofty windows, and its 
hundred columns, with all the barbaric glitter and sheen that be- 
wildered the worshippers with a sense of vastness and beauty and 
glory, made even this early church of Tours by far the most impres- 
sive sacred building in Gaul, and as such it continued to be the ad- 
miration and the despair of the western architects for at least six 
hundred years. 

In the century that had elapsed since St. Martin had been so pro- 
minent and dominant a figure at Tours his name had become more 
and more ‘a name to conjure by’; his personality had impressed 
itself ever deeper and deeper upon the imagination of the Christians 
of the West; his fame as a worker of miracles had spread abroad 
from one end of Europe to the other—but greater honour was prepar- 
ing for him and for Tours. 


During the fourth century no part of the Roman Empire had 
suffered so little from war as Gaul, south of the Seine. The people 
enjoyed a kind of independence, they were in a great measure left to 
themselves. The fifth century was almost half over before Tours had 
any experience of the horrors of a siege. Then the Visigoths got 
possession of the town ; but the bishops of Tours set their faces against 
these Arian heretics, and they played into the hands of the terrible 
Franks. Clovis was by this time the mightiest conqueror in Europe, 
but his ambition was not satisfied—say, rather, that he could not safely 
stop in his career. To leave the Visigoths masters of Aquitaine, and 
to let them retain the Garonne, was impossible ; but the Loire must 
be made sure of as a first step to the next advance. Clovis saw that 
with Touraine as the home of orthodoxy, and St. Martin as the 
wonder-working champion of the Nicene Creed, the Arians must 
needs be at a disadvantage. They had no oracle, the others had. 
Prudence, policy, and the unceasing pleading of his queen Clotilda, 
all urged him in the same direction: those Arian Visigoths were to 
be swept from the face of the earth; their foes should be his 
friends. 

Four years later he moved his headquarters between Paris and 
Soissons. It was the year in which his brother-in-law, Theodoric the 
Great, paid his memorable visit to Rome. In 507 he set out to drive 
the Visigoths across the Pyrenees. His march led him along the old 
Roman road that passed through Tours, and already a great awe was 
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upon him as he approached the city of the Saint who was to him a 
mysterious object of wonder akin to fear, a being, whether human or 
divine, he could not tell. 

He sent messengers before him to consult the oracle, as men had 
done to Delphi a thousand years before. They carried rich offerings 
in their hands to the shrine and the Basilica of St. Perpetuus, now 
in all its fresh and dazzling grandeur. As the envoys entered the 
church the choir were chanting the seventeenth Psalm, and while 
their steps were just passing the great doorway the words of triumph 
burst forth in loud acclaim: ‘Thou hast girded me with strength 
unto the battle; thou shalt throw down mine enemies under me!’ 
The omen came to the fierce warrior with a shock of joy; he crossed 
the Vienne on the way to Poitiers, and at Vouillé he met the 
Visigoths and routed them with hideous slaughter ; Alaric, the Visi- 
goth king, was among the slain, Aquitaine was won. 

Four years later Clovis went again to Tours. The Emperor 
Anastasius had sent ambassadors to the Frankish conqueror ; they 
brought him a purple robe, a mantle, and a golden crown enriched 
with precious stones, and in their master’s name they greeted him 
as consul. Clovis rode through the streets of Tours, scattering hand- 
fuls of gold as he went along, the people troubling the air with their 
plaudits, and welcoming him as ‘ Consul!’ and ‘Augustus!’ He passed 
into the great Basilica, and there he gave a public audience. Then 
he prostrated himself before St. Martin’s tomb, and rendered thanks 
for the victories he had won through the intercession of the Holy 
One whose votary he professed himself to be. Next year he died at 
Paris (27th of November 511); he was but forty-five years of age; 
his career, take it all in all, has no parallel in history. 

Clotilda, the widowed queen, returned to Tours and took up her 
residence within the precincts of the great Basilica, under the shadow 
of St. Perpetuus’ Church. She gave herself up to a life of austerity, 
so far as one in her exalted position was likely to do; she chose at 
her own will three bishops of Tours, at least, and at Tours she died 
in 545. She seems to have been lavish in her offerings; to the end 
a kind of queen that could hold her own, Through the mists that 
hang about that period of horrible wickedness and cruelty, when the 
Merovingians showed themselves less like men than like wild beasts 
rioting in lust and blood, every now and then there flit across the 
stage at Tours some of the actors in that revolting drama—men 
and women, with hobgoblin names, that one finds it hard to believe 
were human beings of note and power in their day. Did Clotilda 
make that place of retreat into a kind of palace, or something like 
it, that Ultrogotho, another queen, and widow of Clotilda’s son, 
Childebert, made a pilgrimage to Tours, bringing with her gold and 
jewels and precious garments? She humbled herself with strong 
crying and tears, and as she wept and prayed at the awful shrine, lo! 
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two blind men were restored to sight. Next came the hapless 
Radegunda—she too a queen, but not a widow, for she had renounced 
her ruffian husband, Clothaire. She came to find peace of mind, and 
found it; for she was a blameless and a gentle woman, truly devout 
and sound of heart, who deserved, if any do, to be numbered among 
the saints of God on earth. Clothaire himself appeared at Tours the 
year before he died (561). He came to play the penitent, and to 
beg with loud groanings at the shrine, bringing rich offerings in his 
hand that he might be saved from the wrath to come. 

‘There may be heaven, there must be hell,’ mutters the fierce 
man in the poet’s lay. If he was right, that foul and bloodstained 
king might have grovelled long enough on the pavement by St. 
Martin’s burial-place before by such gesticulations he could have 
atoned for the murder of his eldest son, whom, a little while ago, he 
had burnt alive! 

If you have a taste for horrors you may have your appetite for 
such food supplied even to satiety by turning over the pages of 
Gregory of Tours’ history of those Merovingian monsters and their 
enormous crimes during the sixth century. But Tours, at one time 
or another, saw them each and all. The grandsons of Clovis were 
almost worse than their sires. The story of that generation is one 
long record of slaughter and treachery. Clothaire’s dominions were 
at his death divided into four kingdoms, precisely as his father 
Clovis’s had been, and the old conflicts between the brothers began 
again; only the atrocities of this generation were tenfold worse than 
their fathers had known. These were the days of Fredegonde and 
Brunehild. The story of those terrible women makes one sick to 
read. Let us pass them over here. 

From the coming of Clotilda to Tours the bishopric appears to 
have become a piece of patronage which the royal family bestowed at 
their will. We hear no more of the people’s voice making itself 
heard. The bishops followed one another in rapid succession. 
Clotilda seems to have virtually appointed five or six of them. Then 
Clothaire promoted his chancellor, or private secretary, and then a 
diplomatist who had done him good service—alas! the man took to 
drink in his old age—then the high-born and magnificent Euphro- 
nius, who was bishop when Clothaire came howling and blubbering, 
to St. Martin’s shrine; he died in 572, eleven years after Clothaire 
had closed his long career of crime. 

Seventeen days after the death of Euphronius, Gregory, ‘ the 
father of French history,’ as our neighbours across the Channel love 
to call him, was chosen Bishop of Tours. The Lower Loire had fallen 
into the hands of Siegbert, the eldest of the sons of Clovis, by the 
death of his brother Charibert in 567. Gregory was virtually 
appointed to his bishopric by Siegbert and his audacious wife Brune- 
hild. Between Siegbert and his youngest brother, Chilperic, King 
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of Soissons, there had risen up implacable hate, and Chilperic’s wife, 
Fredegonde, was more than a match for Brunehild in cunning and 
reckless ferocity. The war between the two brothers and their 
children went on for forty years. It may be said to have come to 
an end when Brunehild was tied to a horse’s tail, and dashed to 
pieces as the scared brute was lashed into a gallop (a.D. 612). 
Gregory was of diminutive stature but well-born; he counted at 
least three bishops among his forefathers ; he was now in his thirty- 
fourth year. All his life he had lived among ecclesiastics ; he had 
been nursed in the atmosphere of religious observances which were 
very closely allied indeed to superstition. St. Martin had long been 
his hero; for years he had been collecting stories of miracles and 
wonders and nursing his faith to keep it warm ; he accepted every- 
thing, he questioned nothing. Under his eye the cathedral and the 
great Basilica, which had suffered much damage by fire and pillage, 
were more than restored: they were made more glorious than before. 
Tours had already become a holy city, and in that narrow area, 
exclusive of the precincts of the cathedral, there were by this time at 
least eighteen churches, not to speak of any others that were built on 
the right bank of the Loire. We are dealing, observe, only with the 
sixth century. In a later age they count more than sixty churches 
and chapels upon this holy ground. The architecture, as far as the 
fabrics were concerned, was barbaric, but Gregory’s friend and con- 
temporary, Fortunatus, tells us how the interiors were enriched with 
paintings and sculpture, with mosaics and bas-reliefs, and all ablaze 
with gilding and colour. The prodigious wealth of the churches and 
the clergy was becoming embarrassing. To the monks it was a 
serious danger in many ways; laxity, indolence, and all the usual 
concomitants of luxurious living were the rocks ahead. But in the 
meantime Tours attracted able and cultured men within its walls, as 
well as the slothful and the time-servers. Already the school of music 
at Tours had a wide reputation. Artists could always hope to find 
employment ; education went on of a certain kind. The Merovingian 
kings were far from being illiterate. Chilperic, Fredegonde’s husband, 
wrote prose and verse, and even believed himself to be something of 
a theologian. It must have been at Tours that Fortunatus first got 
into favour with St. Radegunda before she took flight to Poitiers. 
There was much coming and going, and much discussion, sometimes 
of a heated character. Britain’s St. Augustin—on his way to England 
to breathe, if it might be, a new life into the well-nigh extinct 
Christianity that was languishing among us, and to introduce new 
discipline into the drooping Church of our island—sojourned for a 
while at Tours, and saw the holy city as Gregory had left it just three 
years before, a sight to make even the Roman monk pause and wonder 
with much searching of heart. And just about the same time another 
saint, Columban, the Irish missionary, found himself also at Tours, 
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when Brunehild had put him on shipboard at Nevers a banished 
man, and ordered him to leave her realm and take himself back 
whence he came. What a sight forthe eyes of those two fervent and 
earnest ones as they gazed upon the forest of towers and fanes 
glittering in the sunshine! Of course they bent their steps to the 
renowned Basilica, but as their eyes rested upon the long series of 
frescoes on which St. Martin’s miracles were displayed, covering all 
the walls, did it occur to either of them, or peradventure to both, 
‘Everywhere Martin and his wonders, but where is Christ ?’ 

Not a little significant is it that among all this crowd of churches 
there was not one dedicated to the Saviour’s name; they were 
erected to the honour of outlandish saints, whose memory has passed 
away, and of whom the boundless industry even of the Bollandists 
has little to tell that is better than fable. Tours, from first to last, 
was the home of credulity. Under the sway of those Frankish rulers 
preachers of righteousness, purity, and love could have gained no hear- 
ing. It was as if the priests of the sanctuary had come to acquiesce in 
an ethical standard which to us is simply horrible to think of, and had 
laid the flattering unction to their souls that at any rate their converts 
were believers. Where both practice and profession could not be 
looked for together, better to have one than neither ; if the multitude 
continued to be the slaves of their old vices and appetites and 
passions, following in this the example set them by their irresponsible 
princes, still something was gained by making them believe as they 
were taught, like callow fledgelings opening their mouths for what- 
ever might be dropped into them. 

Simple little Bishop Gregory—all nerves and heat and busy little 
brain, with his feeble constitution and his romantic temperament, brave 
and outspoken, and never daunted by bluster or threats—lived the 
higher life according to his light, but he moved along a line with a 
very narrow gauge. His own times, and all succeeding times, could 
better spare a betterman. What would we not give for such a history 
of our own land in those centuries over which now an impenetrable 
darkness hangs, and will hang for ever! 

Gregory’s eight books on the virtues—that is, the miracles—of 
St. Martin gave a new and powerful impetus to the cult of the saint ; 
they did more—they served to stimulate immensely the unhealthy 
appetite for that mischievous form of fiction which, the more it was 
indulged, the more emasculated did the untrained intellectual powers 
of the multitude become. The shrine was the object of their adora- 
tion ; it was like the sacred stone of Mecca, the outward and visible sign 
that miracles had not, never could cease ; a palladium which legions 
of angels watched round to defend. When, in October 732, Charles 
Martel assembled his mighty army in the great plains hard by Tours, 
it may be that he chose this battlefield to give his hosts the benefit 
of such assurance of victory as might be supplied by the conscious- 
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ness that the saint was near them and on their side. When the 
Saracens were smitten hip and thigh, routed and cowed, and Europe 
was saved from the infidels, who could doubt whence deliverance had 
come? Whence but from the awful one whose bones were resting in 
the great Basilica, where prayers were offered up without ceasing 
night and day? If blasphemers in their godless cynicism ventured 
to suggest that in very truth the wealth of the plundered churches 
and monasteries had helped to gather the soldiers of fortune to the 
Hammerer’s standard, and so had mightily influenced the fortunes of 
war, the monks despoiled ofetheir good things, and the clergy who 
had been grievously plundered, as they undoubtedly were, would be 
sure to raise a howl of fierce denial: ‘Nay, nay! Not his wealth 
which ye robbed him of, but his own right hand and his stretched- 
out arm. He smote great kings, for his mercy endureth for ever ; and 
slew famous kings, for his mercy endureth for ever !’ 

New and abler rulers rose up to oust the dregs of the House of 
Clovis, but still St. Martin held his own. Pepin, Charlemagne’s 
father, lay a-dying, and he knew it. There was one chance for him 
of recovery from the grievous sickness that was upon him, one chance 
of being granted a few more years of life. He sent great gifts worthy 
of a king to the shrine, and begged the saint to give ear to his moan 
and set him up again. The prayer was answered. He rallied a little, 
just long enough to allow of his reaching Paris, and there he breathed 
his last (A.D. 768). Karl himself—emphatically Karl the Great—is 
said to have made more than one pilgrimage to Tours. The city had 
become more and more splendid ; but the waters of the Loire, Kar! 
said, must be kept within bounds, and new quays were constructed 
by his orders. 

In June 800, says the Chronicle, he was at Tours again ; Hilde- 
gard, his fourth wife, was sick unto death. Karl paid his devotions 
at the shrine ; but Hildegard’s hour had come. Karl buried her in 
St. Martin’s Church, and in her memory raised up that tower—or the 
core of that tower—which is one of the few relics of the glorious 
Basilica, and it still bears his name. The monastic and episcopal 
schools at Tours long before this time had quite superseded the old 
Roman municipal schools. The school of the Basilica had now become 
a sort of Frankish Eton, where the sons of the rich and noble con- 
gregated in large numbers, learning as little as they chose, but pay- 
ing high fees for the little that they learnt. Karl brought about a 
new order of things, and reforms were carried out or attempted—on 
paper. But not even a Roman Emperor can change the spirit of his 
age. Tours never rose to that position, as a seminary of sound 
learning, which was reached at Paris or Aachen. When Alcuin of 
York—worn out at last by all the work and noise and unrest at the 
Emperor’s Court—retired to enjoy a short period of repose as Abbot of 
St. Martin, to which preferment he had been appointed some years 
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before, he found the cathedral canons and the monks of this 
and that religious house in the town mere dunces as compared with 
those he had left behind. But of the lovely climate of this favoured 
land, of its air, its fruits, its sunshine, he speaks in a kind of rapture. 

It is now as it was then. I for one could not but think of Alcuin 
when they brought us the pears and figs and peaches, fragrant and lus- 
cious, in such prodigal abundance, only a month or two ago, in our 
delightful caravansary. More than a thousand years had passed away. 
What had not changed since then? Laws, morals, politics, literature 
—yes, and, thank God! religion too, for the faith and Christian senti- 
ment of the nineteenth century are other than those of the ninth. But 
Nature in her smiling beneficence is almost as she was, though one 
had one’s misgivings as to whether or not the march of luxury had 
not surpassed the old level after all, and whether the habits and 
requirements of our modern life were or were not less potent for 
good or evil than the barbaric grandeur and stifling self-indulgence 
of those so-called dark ages. 


What along story there is still to tell about this city and its shrine ! 
We are but at the beginning of its romantic annals. A man may 
saunter through those streets and find at every step a spirit of 
the past accosting him; every stone in the road, every ripple on 


the river, brings him a message from the ages behind us. What a 
happiness it is to some of us to have an ear to hear the voices of the 
dead speaking, and calling up the wondrous memories! Alas! that, 
with all our immense advantages, with knowledge so accessible, and 
our means of acquiring it so incomparably more facile than in our 
fathers’ days, Gibbon’s sarcasm should be truer now than ever: ‘ Our 
modern travellers, taking nothing with them on their travels, bring 
nothing home.’ * 

When I sat down to write with a light heart, I thought I could 
easily get it all over from the beginning of time down to the last 
and, in some respects, the most wonderful resuscitation of the cult of 
St. Martin by the rebuilding of his Basilica in our own days. But 
who is sufficient for these things, and who would read the long, long 
tale if I had the wit to tell it? And yet there are some very queer 
stories of events that happened and personages that did such amazing 
things at Tours. I wonder how many of my readers ever heard 
that it was at Tours that William the Conqueror took a huge fancy 
for the lady who became his queen ; that she would not have any-- 
thing to say to him; that she was so very, very, very rude, and said 
such horrid things to him, that he kicked her and beat her within an. 
inch of her life. Only then did she submit to this terrible wooer, 


‘ I shall be very grateful to any of my readers who will tell me when and how 
Gibbon expressed this. I am very sure that I read it somewhere in Gibbon when I 
was little more than a boy, and, I think, not in the Decline and Fall. 
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and even went the length of vowing that she would have this man, 
who could trounce his wife so soundly, and him only. Whether 
St. Martin helped this suitor who would take no denial—helped him 
by telling him the right way to win the bride—I know not. But 
that, too, happened at Tours. Well, if it did not, how does it happen 
that only the Tours Chronicle relates the odd legend. There is so 
little unusual and such an entire absence of the miraculous in the 
incident that it can hardly be a dream or an invention. Did the 
grim Conqueror, too, make a pilgrimage to Tours, and did the oracle 
say, ‘ Win her by fair means or by foul’? 
AvGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


A FEW weeks hence the Parliament of 1892 will meet for its third 
working session. Every Liberal will now be ready to admit that this 
Parliament has lived longer and done more than its most ardent 
friends anticipated at the moment of its birth. A story is told on 
good authority which vividly illustrates this fact. On that day 
in August 1892 when the leading members of the new Govern- 
ment went down to Osborne to receive the seals of office just 
surrendered by their predecessors, an eminent Cabinet Minister 
remarked to his colleagues as they were crossing the Solent, ‘I have 
been thinking over the matter carefully, and I really do not see any 
reason why we should not remain in for two years.’ His words were 
received with a burst of incredulous laughter from the other members 
of the Administration. Yet the two years have passed, and the 
Ministry still lives. It is now well on in the third year of its 
existence, and the end is not yet. This fact, if it teaches nothing 
else, helps to prove the worthlessness of general political forecasts, 
and must make any writer feel diffident when he is asked to express 
his opinions regarding the future course of events. It will be well to 
recognise the indisputable success which Ministers have achieved so 
far as the retention of office is concerned. Both friends and foes 
have been surprised by it. Once again, however, predictions of evil 
are hurtling like missiles through the air. A new-session is at hand, 
and we are confidently assured that before it is many weeks old 
the Government will have received the coup de grace. It may be 
so. Ministries, like men, begin to die as soon as they begin to live, 
and the sword that is suspended above every Government from the 
moment when it is brought into existence may fall upon Lord 
Rosebery’s Cabinet very early in the coming session. It is possible, 
I say ; but I cannot see why it is more likely to happen now than a 
year ago. True, the Ministerial majority has been reduced by a nett 
loss of three seats since the General Election, and by the withdrawal 
of Mr. John Redmond and his colleagues from the Government ranks. 
But there still ¢s a majority, and it is one that is hardly likely to be 
turned into a minority on any question of confidence. Tory writers 
delude themselves with the pleasing notion that Mr. Labouchere— 
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who does not love Lord Rosebery—will join them in a direct attack 
upon the Government at the opening of the session. I venture 
humbly to predict that Mr. Labouchere will not upon that occasion 
be found going into the Opposition lobby; but, if he did so, he 
would assuredly have to go there unaccompanied by a single fellow- 
Liberal. As for the notion that the ‘internal divisions,’ ‘ mutual 
jealousies,’ and ‘conflicting interests’ of the Liberal Party will lead 
to its sudden break-up when its representatives next meet at West- 
minster, I would simply point to what happened in 1893 and 1894. 
The Ministerial majority, despite these quarrels and divisions and 
jealousies, of which we are told so much by Tory newspapers, stood 
shoulder to shoulder during those years of arduous labour and conflict ; 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose that in 1895 the 
members of that majority will act otherwise. 

It is well that emphasis should be laid upon these facts and the 
lesson they teach, because it has become the fashion for the opponents 
of the Government to talk and write of it as though it were really 
moribund. They doubtless wish that it were so, and they are 
probably convinced in their own minds that whenever a General 
Election takes place it will be put out of existence. But they would 
do well to refrain from mistaking their desires and expectations for 
facts. So far as anyone who simply regards the actual situation can 
see, there is no reason why the session which is to begin on the 5th 
of February should not be as long and as fruitful as any ordinary 
session. Difficulties, great difficulties, undoubtedly lie in the path of 
the Ministry. But they are not greater than those which have 
already been successfully overcome. Let the members of the 
Opposition, therefore, recognise the fact that Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues are still the masters of the situation, and that the policy 
of ‘forcing a crisis, which Mr. Balfour has proclaimed, is not one 
that is likely to succeed. The nature and the order of the business 
that is to engage the attention of the House of Commons in the 
coming session will be fixed by the Cabinet, and not by the leader of 
the Opposition ; and so long as the proposals of Ministers are satis- 
factory to their own followers, they will most assuredly be carried 
into effect. It is, however, precisely at this point that the hopes of 
the Conservatives peep forth. Will Ministers be able to satisfy their 
followers by any possible arrangement of the programme for the 
session? This is the first question that suggests itself in a survey 
of the situation. 

In answering that question it is necessary to take into account 
the remarkable change that has come over the whole political situa- 
tion in England since the beginning of last March. On the day 
when Mr. Gladstone addressed the House of Commons for the last 
time as a Minister of the Crown, he gave the signal for the opening 
of a formal and deliberate attack upon the privileges of the House 
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of Lords. The real meaning of the signal was hardly perceived at 
first by the public at large. When, in the April number of this 
Review, I ventured to put my own interpretation upon it, and to 
speak of it as the initiation of a movement for establishing beyond 
dispute the supremacy of the House of Commons by the abolition 
of the absolute veto of the House of Peers, I was laughed to scorn by 
my critics. It was ridiculous, this attempt to arouse public indigna- 
tion against so eminently respectable an institution as the Hereditary 
Chamber. The critics seemed to be oblivious of the fact that the 
indignation did not need to be aroused ; that it was there, deep down 
in the heart of every Liberal, long before Mr. Gladstone spoke, and 
that it had been waiting only for the removal of the restraining 
official hand in order to make itself felt. When, in the month of 
June, a great gathering, at which the Liberal Party in every consti- 
tuency in England was represented, was held at Leeds to formulate 
the demands of Liberals on this question of the Peers, the merriment 
of our opponents waxed louder than ever. The Leeds Conference, 
which was called without official sanction or instigation, and which 
assumed far larger proportions than its promoters expected or 
desired, was described as ‘a hole-and-corner meeting,’ and a Tooley 
Street demonstration, whilst the champions of the ridiculous privi- 
leges of the Peers jeered at those who took part in it after the 
fashion in which Goliath jeered at David. Yet they might have 
recognised one fact at least. That was, that the Conference proved 
that there was no hesitation and no apathy on the part of Liberals, 
at all events, on the question of the Peers. The one difficulty with 
which the chairman of that great meeting had to contend was caused 
by the attempt of the more extreme sections of the party to go 
beyond the demand for the abolition of the veto of the Lords and the 
establishment of the supremacy of the House of Commons. One might 
have supposed that wise men, however little they might be inclined to 
agree with the conclusions of the members of the Conference, would at 
least have seen that they were in earnest, and that there was not a trace 
in their proceedings of any attempt to manufacture or simulate an 
outburst of popular indignation. Again, however, the Opposition 
was badly served by its intelligence department ; and both leaders 
and followers in the Tory army composed themselves to sleep in the 
happy belief that the Leeds Conference was ‘a fizzle’ and the 
attempted movement against the House of Lords a dead failure. 
From this condition of supreme self-satisfaction they were 
aroused to a state of irritation rather than of alarm by Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech at Bradford. It is distinctly amusing to look back 
at the comments upon that speech, even though little more than two 
months have elapsed since the speech itself was delivered. The 
burden of the Tory press and Tory speakers on the occasion resolved 
itself into an angry inquiry as to why, in the world, Lord Rosebery 
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had seen fit to play into the hands of the Leeds fanatics? But they 
took hope from one thing. That was, that the Prime Minister did 
not seem to them to be in earnest on the question of the Peers, and 
was far more anxious to impress upon his followers the difficulties 
and dangers of the new movement than its chances of success. They 
were fortified in this belief, that Lord Rosebery was merely playing 
with his party, by the fact that Mr. Labouchere once more came to 
the front and expounded at great length, and with all his remarkable 
ability, the reasons which led him to believe that the Liberal sheep 
were on the point of being betrayed and sold into the hands of the 
Tory butcher by their own chosen shepherd. Nobody apparently 
thought it worth while to examine the amusing paradoxes of the 
Member for Northampton; and perhaps Lord Rosebery has less 
reason than any other Liberal to regret that they were published. 
They again lulled his Tory opponents ito a state of blissful content- 
ment, whilst they did not do him so much as a penny’s worth of 
damage. 

So far as the Prime Minister’s speech at Bradford is concerned, it 
is an easy matter now to recognise it as having been intended, not as 
the complete revelation of a political plan of campaign, but as the 
opening chapter in that which was eventually to become a volume. 
It has been followed by many speeches since, and each has struck a 
deeper note and drawn forth a fuller and more complete response from 
the Liberal Party. One may admit that, until the Devonport speech 
on the 12th of December, there were sections of the Ministerial Party 
in which fears, not as to Lord Rosebery’s honesty, but as to the extent 
of his adoption of the popular demands on the question of the Lords, 
prevailed. Our opponents say that the Prime Minister has been 
driven by the pressure of these sections beyond the point at which he 
originally wished to stop. I do not believe it. From first to last he 
has moved cautiously, as a general entering an unknown country, 
preparing to attack a formidable foe, ought to move. But he has 
always advanced in the same direction, and he has never called upon 
his army to halt. Still, if the charge that he was acting under pres- 
sure from behind were true, ought not that fact to satisfy the leaders 
of the Opposition as to the reality of the movement against the Peers ? 
If a man in the position of Lord Rosebery, the leader of a party and 
the First Minister of the Crown, found that movement too strong to 
be resisted, and was compelled to place himself at its head, it could 
hardly have been the empty thing, the mere fizzle, that our oppo- 
nents profess to believe it to be. It is not my contention, but theirs, 
that Lord Rosebery has acted under pressure. Let them recognise 
what is involved in the truthfulness of that contention. 

They will recognise it more easily now than they would have done 
three months ago. Ever since the opening of the campaign by the 
Bradford speech the movement against the privileges of the Peers 
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has been steadily advancing. Even the dullest of our opponents is 
now unable to shut his eyes to this fact. Just as the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speeches have grown in force and in clearness during these three 
months, so the movement among his followers has assumed larger 
proportions and taken a more definite shape. It is not my business 
here to discuss the merits of the question between the House of Lords 
and the nation. Nine months ago I ventured to deal with that part 
of the subject in the pages of this Review, and I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that I was not wrong at that time in my interpreta- 
tion of the wishes of the Liberal Party. My purpose here is to 
discuss the position which the question has now reached in public 
opinion, and its effect upon the immediate policy of the Government. 
So far as the first of these points is concerned, it is now clear that the 
whole Liberal Party has committed itself to the demand for the 
abolition of the veto of the Peers. It is the Prime Minister who now 
makes himself the spokesman of this policy, and wherever he goes in 
England or in Scotland he finds that he has no need to convert a 
solitary Liberal to his views—that his chief business is, indeed, to 
prevent the more ardent of his followers from going too far and too 
fast. The only doubts which are expressed with regard to his policy 
come from one or two men who profess to believe that—for some occult 
reason which they decline to reveal to us—Lord Rosebery is bent upon 
luring his followers into a trap in which he and they will be ruined 
together. These fictitious fears are, I need hardly say, scouted by 
the party as a whole. But the significant fact is, that if there is any 
division of opinion among Liberals, it refers, not to the abolition of the 
veto, but to what is to follow the abolition. 

Our opponents must, then, recognise that there is no longer any 
question as to whether this movement against the House of Lords 
has taken root or not. It has undoubtedly gained the support of 
the whole Liberal Party; and with every day that passes it becomes 
more clearly manifest to Tories, as well as Liberals, that it is upon 
this question, and upon no other, that the battle of the next General 
Election will be fought. Whether the movement against the Lords 
will succeed in that struggle depends upon the extent to which the 
mass of comparatively indifferent politicians, whose vote determines 
the result of every General Election, are affected by the energy and 
enthusiasm of the Liberals. As yet, Forfarshire and Brigg notwith- 
standing, we have no real light upon this point. There have been 
no signs in any of the recent elections of any outburst of popular 
enthusiasm in favour of the agitation; but it is equally true that 
these elections have shown no signs of any revulsion from that 
agitation. The General Election manifestly promises to be a hard 
and square fight, in which the Liberals will have the advantage of 
contending for popular rights and the principles of representative 
government, whilst our opponents will have to bear the burden of 
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the defence of the most unpopular and ridiculous of our existing 
institutions. 

Such is the position the movement against the House of Lords 
has now secured in the public mind. When I come to consider its 
effect upon the immediate policy of the Government, I am brought 
back to the question I stated at the beginning of this paper: ‘ Will 
Ministers be able to satisfy their followers by any possible arrange- 
ment of the programme of the session?’ On this point there have 
been some very obvious differences of opinion, not only among the 
rank and file of the party, but—if one may judge by the speeches of 
Ministers—in the Calinet itself. On a question of tactics such 
differences are almost inevitable, and they cast no discredit upon the 
unity of a party or a Ministry in matters of principle. A large and 
important section of the Liberal Party desired that, after the formal 
opening of the campaign against the House of Lords, that campaign 
should be followed up with unremitting vigour and activity. The 
question is so great that, like Aaron’s rod, it swallows up all rival 
questions. Many desired, therefore, that this fact should receive 
practical acknowledgment from Ministers; that there should be no 
attempt to ‘ plough the sands of the sea,’ or bring forth innocents 
for whose throats the sword of our hereditary Herod was already 
sharpened ; but that the House of Commons should be asked to deal 
at the earliest possible moment with the resolution of which Lord 
Rosebery has told us, and that the question should then be submitted 
to the country. On the other hand, there were many who did not 
like to see the Government refrain from any attempt to carry out its 
programme, and who were specially anxious that certain measures 
which have the ardent support of sections of the party should be 
pressed forward, and, if possible, sent up to the House of Lords. It 
is the section in the Cabinet which holds this opinion that has mani- 
festly prevailed. But as a matter of fact I do not believe that the 
difference between the two parties is so real as it appears to be. 
Even those who wished to put the question of the Lords to the test 
in the House of Commons at the earliest possible moment were well 
aware that this moment could not arrive immediately. They wished 
to limit the work of the coming session to the question of the Lords 
plus the introduction of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill and the 
Irish Land Bill and the passing of a Registration Bill. All that the 
people who favour the filling-up-of-the-cup policy desire is that a real 
attempt should be made to pass all these measures through the 
House of Commons, and that in addition Ministers should show their 
hand by bringing other measures before the House. In neither case 
would it have been possible to reach the question of the House of 
Lords and to wind up the session before Midsummer. Ministers 
had, therefore, to determine whether for the sake of saving a couple of 
months they should forego the undoubted advantage of placing their 
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full programme of legislation before the country, and of making it 
manifest, even to the least intelligent of the electors—the gentlemen 
who cannot spell, and of whom Mr. Chamberlain is so mightily afraid 
—that it was the House of Lords which prevented the practical 
realisation of that programme. They have decided that the gain in 
time would have been secured at too heavy a price, and those of us 
who favoured the bolder and more direct policy are not at all likely 
to quarrel with them because of their decision. The main point that 
we have been anxious to secure is now placed beyond doubt, What- 
ever may be the programme for next session, every item in it will 
have a more or less direct reference to the question of the House of 
Lords, and of its right to veto the decisions of the House of Commons. 
Be the session short or long, every night of debate at Westminster will 
help to elucidate that question and to bring it more fully and clearly 
before the nation; nor is there the slightest risk of the issue being 
obscured by any other when the time comes for the country to pro- 
nounce between the rival aspirants to its confidence. The movement, 
which was greeted at its birth with shouts of derisive laughter, now 
‘holds the field,’ and is never likely to be deprived of that position 
until its final triumph has been secured. 


Wemyss REID. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


STONY SINAI 


‘ ABOUT noon we saw a beast standing on a mountain top looking 
down at us. When we saw it, we thought that it was a camel, but 
Calinus said that the beast was a rhinoceros or unicorn. It hath a 
horn set in the midst of its forehead, four feet long, and whatsoever 
it butts at, it runs him through and pounds him against the rocks. 
It is said by writers on natural history that they place a young 
virgin in his way, whereat he puts away from him all his fierceness, 
and lays down his head, and is held thus entranced until he be 
taken and slain.’ 

Thus wrote that delightfully naive observer, Father Felix Fabri, 
who visited Sinai 400 yearsago. Modern pilgrims, who have followed 
in his footsteps with their eyes open, will at once recognise that the 
animal he saw was the ‘ bedan,’ or Sinaitic ibex, which gazes down on 
passing caravans from the cliffs which tower above their route. He 
is seldom visible to them unless his shapely figure happens to be 
silhouetted on the sky-line. This wild goat inhabits the mountains on 
either side of the Red Sea and the steep gullies of Moab, and is the 
only representative of the deer or goat tribes in these regions.' Esau 
doubtless hunted it, and those few sportsmen who have followed his 
example will not be surprised that the uncertainties of the chase cost 
him his birthright. 

In the spring of 1893 I had visited the granite ranges on the 
west of the Gulf of Suez, but, after a fortnight’s quest, I returned 
without having once fired my rifle, though I captured alive an adult 
female ibex, perhaps a unique experience. The range of Sinai, on 
the opposite side of the Gulf, is loftier than the peaks which face 
them, and therefore precipitates more moisture, and, where water 
gathers, there is food for man and beast. Here then, in January last, 
I hoped to retrieve my previous defeat, and to do my hunting in the 
company of men of an unfamiliar race. In travelling a new country 

1 Unless we believe Diodorus the Sicilian, who wrote in the second century B.C., 
and perhaps took his traditions from a much earlier age. He describes many strange 
beasts as inhabiting the countries bordering on the Red Sea; e.g. sphinxes, which he 
says are ‘ bred near to the Troglodytes, not unlike those which the limners draw, save 


that they differ in being rough. They are of a gentle nature, very docile, apt to learn 
anything presently that is tanght to them.’ 
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and hunting a new beast it is part of the game to study the habits, 
not only of the animal, but also of the human animal. Sinai being 
isolated on two sides by dangerous coasts, and on the third by a 
desert, the thin thread of communication with their fellow-men has 
not disturbed the customs of these Amalekites since kings of the 
Third Dynasty sent expeditions from Egypt to delve for turquoise 
and copper, or when, many centuries later, another invading host, 
under one Moses, drove them from their wells. 

The romance of camel-riding soon wears off, and, as a pastime, it 
is to be avoided whenever possible. To escape the week’s land journey 
to the great granite range which occupies the point of the Sinaitic 
peninsula we arranged to be landed by a Khedivial steamer at the 
little fishing village of Tor, which lies opposite to the highest peaks. 
The coast of the Red Sea and Gulf of Suez is lined with coral reefs, 
and there are no harbours, except where some torrent course brings 
down at rare intervals such a weight of water as to force a channel 
through the outer barrier. Tor commands such a gap, but its 
harbour is hardly worthy of the name, and our steamer did not 
venture inside it. Even the fishing-boats, which took us off, could 
not reach the shore, and the last thirty yards of our voyage were 
accomplished on the shoulders of Arabs. 

The score or so of houses are all built of coral, great masses of 
the radiating kind, with others like fossil sponges. Our dragoman, 
Joseph, who had arrived by land, awaited us on the little pier; but 
he had prudently removed his camp to a palm grove two miles off, 
to be out of the way of the village ruffian. There is a Govern- 
ment official here, in whose house we drank a ceremonial cup of 
coffee, and a branch establishment of the convent of St. Katharine. 
With the monks who occupy the latter we also thought it prudent to 
establish friendly relations. Here, too, lives a patriarchal Greek 
merchant, who was anxious to do the honours of the place. He was 
disappointed to hear that I was not a Lord, but I told him that I 
was a brewer, which is the next thing to a Lord. He was glad of 
that, and was sure I should be a Lord the next time I came that 
way. We had no desire to remain at Tor, for the whole granite 
range from Serbal to Jebel et Thebt rose majestically like a 
ruined wall at a distance of fifteen miles, and we hoped to escape 
as soon as possible from the dismal plain, and invade its most 
secret. recesses. Um Shomer was the most striking peak. The 
sacred summit dedicated to Abou Mousa was invisible, being hidden 
by the loftier Jebel Kattarina. At this distance the deep ravines 
which carve the granite into fantastic folds, before debouching on the 
plain, could not be distinguished. Of these one only, Wady Hebran, 
is easy for camels, and another, Wady Isleh, twenty miles to the south 
of it, is barely passable by them. The latter is rarely followed by 
travellers, but it contains the finest defiles, and is in a more direct 
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line to the country which Idesired to hunt. It was therefore by this 
staircase that I proposed to penetrate to the interior. On announc- 
ing my intention, I was at once met, as was to be expected, by the 
statement of the camel sheikh that it was impossible. Joseph 
pleased me by seconding my view, instead of backing the sluggard, 
as most dragomen do, and I insisted on adhering to the route chosen 
until insurmountable obstacles were reached, feeling tolerably con- 
fident that, at the critical point, a way would be either found or made. 
It must be admitted that loaded camels are nervous and clumsy on 
declivities which would scarcely puzzle a London cabhorse, and it is 
to the credit of the Bedawin that they take extreme care of their 
beasts, their only wealth. They have a saying that ‘A camel is 
better than a wife,’ and though the animal has a phlegmatic tem- 
perament, it appears to reciprocate its master’s affection. On one 
occasion I was nearly bucked off my beast because its owner had left 
its head to take the leading cord of a rival. 

The palm grove where camp was pitched contains a sulphur 
spring, which first issued, according to the Arab tradition, at the 
command of Moses, to cure the Israelites suffering from disease. 
Throughout the Peninsula one finds the Arab beliefs inspired by the 
Mosaic story, and Abou Mousa is revered by Mahomedans as well 
as Christians. 

Two miles further back lies the low sandstone range of Jebel 
Nagus, whence issue mysterious sounds. Here once stood a monastery 
—so runs the tale—established in this secret place by monks fleeing 
from persecution. The retreat was betrayed to their pursuers by a 
wandering Arab, who had received alms, but when the band of 
marauders sought to surprise it, the building had been miraculously 
enfolded in the mountain, and nothing remains but a vast slope of 
sand; but ever since the sound of the wooden gong, which the 
monks use, is heard at sunset summoning to vespers. 

I should have been glad to reach the gates of the mountains that 
evening, and hastened off our long train of camels as soon as they 
could be loaded up ; but it is always desirable to allow plenty of time 
to shake down at the first camp, so we halted early, in the middle of 
the plain. The sun set behind the fine cone of Jebel Gharib on the 
opposite side of the sea, and far to the south of it we recognised the 
faint outlines of the Porphyry Mountains and the Kittar range, on 
the slopes of which we had disported ourselves the previous year. 
Our camp looked pretty on the sandy plain, which glowed in the 
sunset, while the still waters of the Gulf reflected the slanting rays. 
Reddest of all were the stately buttresses of Um Shomer, ‘made for 
wild goats,’ we said to ourselves, as we closed our glasses with a snap 
at the summons to dinner. Anastasius, our cook, distinguished him- 
self, and it was pleasant to watch him over his iron trough of char- 
coal, blowing it up in one part to a hot glow with the wing of a 
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chicken, and deftly moderating it at the other end with lumps of 
dead charcoal. 

The plain of El Gaah, which separates the sea from the range, is 
a dreary strip, fifteen miles wide, waterless, and therefore lifeless. 
From it the mountains rise abruptly, and without a transition stage. 
In the morning, after four hours’ march, we rode straight into the 
cavernous portals of Wadi Isleh. Once within its narrow walls shade 
and trickling water were quickly attained. 

On a rock face at the opening of the valley we found Sinaitic 
inscriptions and archaic pictures chipped out, in a grotesque style, 
of camels and ibex, similar to some which I had observed on the 
Egyptian side of the Gulf. Here, too, we met a solitary and ragged 
Arab, who looked in keeping with the wildness of the spot. This was 
a hunter who had been sent for by our camel sheikh. His name is 
Sbhr. I do not know if this is the way he spells it, but it is pro- 
nounced like that. As we got very fond of Sbhr, I mention him 
where he entered our little stage. 

That afternoon we climbed the sides of the gorge to look for 
‘sign’ of goats. What little there was was old, but there had been 
no rain here, and consequently the hasheesh, or herbs, had not begun 
to grow. 

Our tents were pitched by groups of palms and groves of giant 
reeds with yellow stems. Palms are found in all the Sinaitic ravines 
where there is water, but that is by no means everywhere. In such 
torrent-swept gorges only those are able to hold their own whose 
roots are anchored in jutting rocks. The great smooth boulders by 
which they are surrounded add very much to the incomparable beauty 
of the groups, which have survived by their aid, and give them a 
wayward and natural grace which they want when planted on the 
plain. A tree still more remarkable for its holding power is the 
tarfah, or tamarisk, which we encountered in many places at a higher 
elevation. This is perhaps the most tenacious-rooted tree in Nature. 
The largest specimen which I saw grew in a narrow rocky gorge, 
where the weight of the flood must be all but irresistible. Three or 
four stones, as large as tea-chests, were jammed among the forks of 
the branches, higher than the top of my head. These must have been 
whirled and wedged there by the force of the current. 

The flat, gravelly bottom of the ravine was the road which we 
travelled the following morning. In places the rocky walls ap- 
proached within six yards of one another, and, 200 feet overhead, 
were scarcely further apart. In such narrows, though the bed of the 
stream is ordinarily dry, the torrent had left its mark unmistakably, 
in polished edges, to a height of at least 150 feet. The tropical 
storms, or Seils, which occasionally burst on these mountains, run off 
the bare walls of rock as from the roof of a house, and where, as in 
this case, a large area is drained by a narrow trench, the flood pours 
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down with amazing suddenness and power, and subsides with almost 
equal rapidity. 

Further up the bottom was cumbered with boulders, and difficul- 
ties began. Progress was slow, for many times the heaviest loads had 
to be removed and carried over some granite shelf, while our sheikh 
stood on some commanding rock gesticulating his orders. When 
there is the slightest dampness on the rocks, the smooth pads of the 
camels’ feet slip like indiarubber. The necklaces of cowrie shells and 
shirt-buttons, which they wore as an amulet against stumbling, did 
not always avail, for two or three of them fell and made the rocks echo 
with their protests. Camels have a shrewd eye for the weight of their 
loads, and expostulate freely if they think too much is being exacted 
from them. When M. opened her white umbrella her beast objected 
strongly. The first time she did it he stopped dead, turned his head 
round in her face,and roared. He evideritly wished it to be under- 
stood that he could not possibly stand another package of that size ; 
but finding that his complaints were not attended to, he satisfied his 
conscience by walking at the slowest pace which could be called any 
progress at all. 

At three o’clock we stopped, as for several hours’ farther there was no 
other camping-place safe from a sudden invasion of water. This was 
annoying, as we had hoped to reach that night the foot of a moun- 
tain said to contain ibex. Camps have also, of course, to be chosen 
with some reference to the proximity of water, but it is not an essen- 
tial condition ; it was the business of the camel sheikh to see that 
our barrels were kept supplied, however far he had to send for it. 

Leaving the ladies to make a short move of ten miles with the 
camp, we who designed to hunt started by moonlight the next morn- 
ing, and reached our proposed beat by daylight. Here we left our 
riding camels and followed a ravine full of tamarisk, and, when that 
came to an end, struck straight up the side of the mountain. When 
the proper elevation had been reached, we turned along the side of 
the ridgé, keeping a fe.» hundred feet below the top of it. Soon we 
noticed ibex beds, little bare places where they had scratched away 
the stones before lying. Sbhr wore a confident air, and removed his 
sandals of fishes’ skin, to walk more silently, and to get a better hold 
on the rocks. He said the wind was ‘ kidy, kidy, ouf ouf,’ an opinion 
in which I concurred on this and many subsequent occasions. He 
tested it continually by throwing up handfuls of dust, the lighter 
portions of which floated as a little cloud. He also prayed fervently 
that the wind might keep steady. He showed his intelligence by 
quickly accustoming himself to use the opera-glass. But the tele- 
scope was beyond him. I was pleased to find that my Arabic, though 
limited, was sufficient. I made him understand that Celestin, my 
companion in many hunts, was a Sayad or hunter like himself, and 
must have time to use the glass. He himself, of course, relied 
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mainly on his eyes, and presently showed that they served him well. 
Arrived at a corner, a fresh turn of the valley and wild chaos of rocks 
came into view, Sbhr’s gaze became fixed, and he carefully shaded his 
eyes from the sun. Then he turned to me for the field-glass, adjusted 
it, looked again, gently withdrew, and held up one finger; then, be- 
hind the rock, he executed a triumphant caper. I soon had my glass 
on a fine Taytal, or male ibex, lying on a large slab of granite in the 
full sunshine, like a sphinx on its pedestal, and presently made out 
part of the back of another. 

I had now to diplomatise with Sbbr, and to explain to him how 
important it was that he and W., who had generously abandoned his 
rights in my favour, should remain there to watch while I made 
the approach with Celestin, in whom, of the two, I still had the 
greatest faith as a stalker. He covered himself with glory by sub- 
mitting with a good grace. The ibex were nearly on a level with us, 
and about 500 yards off. We had to retreat and mount to the ridge 
so as to approach them from above. Arrived at the top, we again 
sighted them, but while we moved to a better place they had 
disappeared. For some time we sought in vain with the glass, and 
at length, in some humiliation, had to return to our companions. 
Sbhr wore a triumphant air, thinking we had given it up, and pointed 
to himself. The ibex were still visible from this point. We now 
made out four, and, for greater certainty, waited till they lay down, 
specially noting the position of the biggest. Then together we 
climbed once more to the top, and took a hasty lunch by way of 
steadying our nerves for the steep downward climb. When Celestin 
and I again started, Sbhr seized my hand and pointed to heaven, 
with great earnestness invoking the blessing of the good Allah upon 
our success. I thought this was nice of him. He also showed his 
zeal by pressing his skull cap upon Celestin, a privilege which the 
latter declined. Reclining with their heads over the edge, he and 
W. watched us from above. The rocks were good, and in twenty 
minutes we had made the descent. We reached the point from 
which, from above, it had seemed we should get a shot, but on 
arriving there we could not make them out. Once more we moved 
on. Celestin looked over, and beckoned me up. There was the big 
ram still lying in the same position. A small one standing close to 
him saw the movement of our heads and looked up, but without 
alarming the others. 

The Sinaitic ibex is perhaps the smallest of the wild-goat tribe. 
They are not only extremely difficult to see, but offer what seems a 
very inadequate mark. This one looked both far and small, though I 
dare say it was not more than a hundred yards away. I thought I had 
held straight, but at the shot he went off with the rest and disappeared 
instantly into a little ravine. There was a great clatter of stones, 
and when they reappeared on the other side we counted no less than 
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six ibex, but none of them seemed big enough for the gentleman I 
had marked as my own. One of them offered a fair shot, but I 
reserved my fire in case the wounded one should appear. Then, 
after a pause, we hurried down and looked into the ravine. For a 
time we could see nothing, but presently something groaned; then 
the poor old goat stumbled out from behind a rock, turned round, 
and fell dead. We raised a shout to inform our friends above, and 
descended to smoke a pipe and gloat over the first success. The 
head was a very pretty one, but by no means of the largest. It 
taped nearly thirty inches. 

Before turning homewards we climbed once more to the summit 
of the ridge, which rose to a height of nearly 7,000 feet. We failed 
to make out any more goats, but were rewarded with a wonderful 
view of splintered peaks to the east, through a gap in which we 
looked down on to the Gulf of Akaba, the eastern branch of the Red 
Sea. A heavy cloud overhead cast the jagged ridges into shadow, 
and they looked sombre against the pale gleam of water. Beyond 
that was an immense yellow plain, and far into Arabia the lowering 
sun behind us shone on faintly luminous mountains, which seemed 
loftier than those we were on. In this climate the evening and the 
morning light reveals many mysteries. In the other direction, the 
double peak of Um Shomer, grandest of all, though not quite the 
highest of the range, was flecked with snow patches on its northern 
side. 

Returning to our quarry, we found Sbhr engaged in stitching his 
garments, an occupation in which he always spent his idle moments, 
only varying it by sewing up the cuts in his feet and legs, which, 
after a few more days of rock jumping, wanted repair as much as his 
clothes. I particularly remember a fantastic pattern in blue cotton 
on his heel, which he exhibited with some pride, and which showed 
a dawning of decorative design. The ibex was hastily skinned and 
cut up, so that it should pack close and Sbhr might carry it more 
arabico in its skin, a task which, for three hours, he performed with- 
out a murmur over a rough country. It grew quite dark before we 
reached the camp on the plain of Rahabeh, and the beacon-lights 
which Joseph had providently set for our guidance were welcome. 

We had now reached the central plateau of the peninsula, and 
henceforth for a month the average elevation of our camps was over 
5,000 feet. Frosts were often sharp at night, and the air, even at 
midday was fresh and bracing. Meat which had been brought from 
Suez was in excellent condition at the end of three weeks. I some- 
times wonder whether our northern medicos in search of new sana- 
toria will discover the healing virtues of this Southern Engadine. 
Only our poor Bedawin, clad in the meanest rags, suffered severely at 
night. They lay in half a dozen little camps, with no other protec- 
tion against the weather than their fires of desert scrub, which gives 
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a moment’s flame but little heat. In the morning they were so 
torpid with cold that it was hard to get them to start. At the first 
pause they would pull up two or three dry plants, and in less time 
than it takes to write would be crouching over a blaze. At every 
opportunity during the day an Arab repeats this process, and so 
constant is the collection of fuel that, if in hunting the ibex are 
disturbed, the hunter endeavours to disarm their suspicions by 
stooping and moving slowly about, as if engaged in the one occupa- 
tion which is always going on. Certainly it often has the effect of 
causing the herd to stop and gaze. 

Each night we called a council after dinner and discussed many 
things with our people. Our hunters were summoned, and while 
Joseph interpreted, their swarthy faces peered through the tent 
door into the light, and when the conference was over they received 
a handful of tobacco, coveted even more than food. These men 
were as anxious for a successful hunt as we could desire, but their 
advice was not always sound. They are like children, and think that 
if they have observed a thing once, it will always recur. In my 
opinion, the sinister reputation which has, to some extent, attached 
to these Arabs of Sinai since the tragic murder of Professor Palmer 
at the time of the Arabi rebellion, is undeserved. They were 
probably induced by secret messages from Cairo to regard his 
mission to obtain camels as an act of war, and they treated him and 
his companions as they and their people have always treated their 
enemies. I found them trustworthy. They drive a hard bargain, 
but, this ratified, the conditions are faithfully kept. Their goats are 
tended on the mountains by the unmarried girls, a sure sign of good 
manners. My daughters soon found that they could wander, un- 
attended, for many miles from ¢amp, secure of an unaffectedly 
gracious reception from any casual tent-dweller that they met. 
Could this be said of any civilised country on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean ? 

Though living in tents, the Sinaitic tribes are not strictly nomadic, 
but have summer and winter quarters, following the feed. Their 
little stores are generally deposited in stone-built granaries, which 
are often left unvisited by the owner for months. The Arab’s only 
capital is his camel. That the return is not large may be judged 
from the fact that when I had occasion to send to Suez and back, to 
take and receive letters, a distance of 240 miles, my messenger 
received thirty shillings. Violent crimes are not common, but occa- 
sional blood feuds are relentlessly maintained between families—the 
blood vengeance being, by custom, obligatory on the next of kin. 

They are full of terrors of the invisible world. At the same time 
charms and love-philters are much in vogue. I have been told that if 
the loved one be stroked with the iiuse of a cold boiled hyena, the effect 
is surprising. Like other orientals, they profess a fatalism which is 
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sometimes an excuse for laziness. I told Achmet to take my gun and 
shoot me some Wahhr for specimens. Returning early to camp, I 
found him still sitting over the fire, and asked him why he had not 
obeyed my instructions. He said: ‘If it is Allah’s will that I should 
shoot Wabhr, he would send the Wabhr to me.’ I told him that if 
Allah wished Achmet to have backsheesh, that Arab would find it up 
his sleeve, but he would get none from me. This man was a hanger- 
on of the convent. There was a marked contrast between his features 
and the keen, hawk-like faces of the ordinary run of Bedawin. His 
prominent dreamy eyes and sleepy expression pointed to an origin far 
to the east of Arabia. The convent, which is a holy place to Mahomme- 
dans as well as Christians, has attracted the blood of many races. The 
dried bodies of two Indian princes clad in armour remain still in the 
mortuary. 

I have already mentioned the striking peak of Um Shomer. The 
Arabs have many superstitions with regard to this mountain, and 
Palmer mentions their belief in mysterious explosions which are heard 
proceeding from it. Now, some time later, when I was on one of the 
peaks near Mount Serbal, and about thirty miles from the former 
mountain, we heard a single very loud report, which resembled the 
distant boom of a heavy gun. My Arab at once said, ‘Hark! Um 
Shomer.’ The native accompanying W., who was hunting on another 
range, made the same remark. My daughters at the camp far below 
also heard it, and their followers told them the same thing. In the 
evening we tried through our dragoman to elicit anexplanation. This 
was Sbhr’s story. ‘Long before Abou Mousa lived, an ibex-hunter on 
that mountain met a beautiful damsel with hair that swept the ground. 

She was gracious to him, but forbade him to follow her. He, however, 
tried to pursue her, but she placed an enormous rock in his way, and 
it is there to this day. She has been angry ever since, and makes 
this noise two or three times a year.’ 

‘ But isn’t the noise made by a big rock falling? ’ 

‘There are big rocks everywhere, but this noise is only heard from 
Um Shomer. It is not outside the mountain at all, but inside.’ 

‘ How do you know this, Sbhr?’ 

‘My grandfather told me, and his father told him,’ 

That is the only source of knowledge, but that such traditions are 
handed down with little alteration is proved by their practical identity 
in all parts of the peninsula. 

Joseph then offered the following lucid explanation. ‘ You see, Sare, 
there is an image in that mountain, and when the metal get hot he 
burst. But I b’lieve nothink.’ I am no nearer to a solution, but the 
boom which we heard was real enough. 

The Bedawin have a profound faith in every European as a hakim 
or healer. At El Mayer I noticed a poor woman signalling to me 
from behind a rock. She was evidently very anxious that her for- 
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wardness should not be observed by the other Arabs. The two babes, 
which she had brought from a considerable distance, were living 
skeletons and beyond my aid. I can only hope that the hot lemonade 
and soup which I prescribed comforted the mother’s heart, and did not 
hasten the end which came a few days after. Owing to exposure and 
wretched food the infant mortality among these people is great. To 
put it bluntly, the population of these barrens is kept at its proper 
level by starvation. 

The first night at Wady Nasb the storm rattled over our canvas 
roofs as if the mountains were made of sheet iron and all the stones 
were loose, but we were not otherwise affected. We had placed our 
tents on a raised bank well above the valley bottom, and the kitchen 
tent occupied a similar position on the opposite side. As I peered 
out into the darkness, it was fitfully illuminated by the flashes, and 
I wondered whether we should be separated from our breakfast by a 
raging torrent. Though we escaped even this inconvenience, the 
storm was the most disastrous which has occurred since that of 1867, 
described by Mr. Holland. Two other camps of Europeans in differ- 
ent parts of the peninsula were invaded by the flood, and some of 
their possessions lost. We soon heard news of Sbhr’s camp, which he 
had passed three days before. Though his family had had time to 
escape to the rocks, many of his goats and donkeys had been swept 
away, but he announced with great cheerfulness that his tents had 
been caught on the bushes lower down the valley, and recovered. 
We were told of two Arabs who were known to have entered the 
gorge of Wadi Isleh, which we had ascended. The bodies of the'r 
camels were found washed out on to the plain ; the bodies of the men 
were never seen again. We had projected a return later on by tle 
same route, but the ravine had been so wrecked with boulders that 
it was impracticable. In other parts of the peninsula many lives 
were lost. 

Our hunting next day was accompanied by an unusual sound of 
many waters, but the rivulets disappeared as soon as they reached 
the wider ravines, being absorbed by the grit and sand which form 
their bed. Ibex were numerous, and I soon annexed another ram, 
but the herds generally consisted of females or very small rams. 
Accompanied by my daughters, I made another successful approach, 
which was not the less interesting that, when we got within range, 
there proved to be nothing worth shooting. This happens fre- 
quently when the herd is viewed from below, in which case it is 
impossible to see every member of it at once. The worst of such a 
stalk is that it is discouraging to the Arabs, who hunt for the pot, 
and regard it as wasted labour when it results in no meat. The 
females, which in this species are so small as to be easily mistaken 
for kids, are very alert, and when a slight movement attracted their 
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attention, began whistling. This, which is their characteristic alarm- 
note, is more like the thin pipe of a bird than the snorting hiss of a 
wild sheep. Even when we rose and waved at them they continued 
to stand, covering the retreat of the main body. This habit of theirs 
spoilt another stalk the same evening. In that case there was a ram 
of good proportions. They had had some inkling of danger, and 
began slowly climbing upwards, while I stealthily followed. Twice I 
got within easy range, but the bodyguard of females stood sentinel 
while his majesty retreated with great deliberation, and I could only 
see his horns. At last they were fairly frightened, and set off at full 
speed. I tried to cut them off, but only succeeded in getting a long 
running shot, which I missed. 

I had secured two rams within a fortnight of leaving London, but 
it must not be assumed from this that the chase is an easy one. My 
companion hunted on twelve successive days without getting a shot. 
Of the only two Englishmen who, within my knowledge, had come 
here previously to our visit to hunt these goats, one obtained a single 
specimen, and the other struck his colours at the end of a fortnight, 
for the sufficient reason that he had worn out all his boots before he 
had achieved even that measure of success, 

Although there are a fair number of goats on all the ranges 
throughout the peninsula, the primary difficulty is to find them. 
Their colour is almost indistinguishable from the broken rocks among 
which they live, and which baffle even an expert telescopist to ‘ pick 
them up,’ though after a time he learns that the horns and the 
small black mark on the knees are the points best worth looking for. 
Even when found, the restless habit of the bedan, in common with 
all other goats, breaks the heart of the hunter. When he has 
reached the last corner, and thinks success assured, they have vanished 
into one of the unsuspected breaches or hollows which honeycomb 
the cliff. It is the habit of the males to rise suddenly on their hind 
feet and butt one another. The crash of horns thus made sometimes 
betrays them to the enemy. In the absence of such guidance it is 
generally safe to predict that they will be low down after a cold night, 
and will slowly move higher and higher as the heat of the day 
increases. The wind in these ranges is a treacherous friend. Even 
on fine days it comes whirling round the wrong corners at critical 
moments. In stormy weather it blows in every direction within five 
minutes, and the hunter may e’en sulk in his tent, for a successful 
approach is a sheer impossibility. 

Few of the Arabs are sufficiently enterprising to stalk the goats 
in their rocky fastnesses. The strategy which they prefer is to wait 
in ambush by some water-hole to which the animals must resort in a 
drought, and, if the chance comes, neither age nor sex is respected. 

In case anyone should think of following in our footsteps, I may 
mention, as a fair measure of their chances, that I actually hunted on 
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twenty-four days, and that I used in all eleven cartridges, which in- 
cluded all ‘shots of despair’—that is, running or second shots, and some 
fired at long distances when I had waited in vain for a better chance. 
I secured six taytal, i.e., rams, and my companion, W., had four ; while 
€., who came out with us, but made a separate camp, also had to be 
contented with four, but one of his was better worth getting than all 
the others. I reckon that I climbed in that time about eighty thou- 
sand feet vertical. And we thus perhaps wasted more tissue than 
we captured. As the rocks are big and loose, and there are no soft 
places, the jar caused by jumping down steps of four or five feet at a 
time tells on joints which have seen service. Even in sitting down 
the nether man pays a price. Spying is a delightful occupation, but 
after half an hour the perch on these rickety rocks becomes a veritable 
stool of repentance. Here, however, the resources of civilisation are 
not exhausted. On the same principle that pilgrims boil their peas, 
I carry a small tough pillow in my rucksack, not for my head, but 
for the solace of the other end. Something must be conceded to the 
wrong side of fifty, and I commend this discovery to sportsmen who 
are not well cushioned by nature. It is good for the temper and 
saves tailors’ bills. 

It is surprising that travellers who reach the convent do not ex- 
tend their journey into the southern part of the peninsula, where 
the scenery is incomparably finer than any to be seen on the custo- 
mary routes, and where the natives are unspoilt by the contemptuous 
patronage of the monks. Our camp in Wadi Nasb ' was pitched at 
the entrance to a ravine grander than anything I saw elsewhere in 
stony Sinai. It had, perhaps, never been explored, and certainly has 
not been described, by Europeans. The cliffs of this splendid gorge, 
which not even the ibex can climb, exhibit all the richest tints— 
pink, ochre, and purple—which distinguish the granites and porphy- 
ries of those regions, and the wealth of colour reaches its climax in 
the masses of golden-stemmed reed lining the little perennial stream, 
which here flows over silver sand, and there expands into an oozy 
bottom. So rankly do these grow in this hothouse that their white 
plumes mingle with the waving fronds of the palms thirty feet from 
the ground. When we passed through, our cavalcade of thirty camels 
was completely hidden by the tropical vegetation, but the crashing of 
the canes, the loud-voiced complaints of the camels, and the wild 
shouts of their owners, were magnified by the walls of the narrow 
chasm as by the throat of a trumpet, and made such thunder-music 
as I shall not soon forget. 

Above the gorge there is a large grove of Tarfah trees and a 
colony of Arabs. Here there were some signs of cultivation, and 
partridges called from the rocks. Animal life is scarce in Sinai, and 


? This must not be confounded with the minor valley of that name near Serabit 
el Khadem, on one of the ordinary routes to the convent. 
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what there is is extremely invisible. In a well-watered country there 
is every variety of colour, and, however closely matched Nature’s 
children may be by their favourite covert, the moment they stray 
from it they become conspicuous. Not so in a desert country, where 
there is little range in the warm sandy tones to which bird and beast 
conform for their protection. The only exception to this rule which 
I observed is a certain ‘chat’ with a black body and white head, one 
or more of which birds were generally to be found near camp, and 
always prominently perched on a rock. So easy a prey must have 
some other protection, perhaps a detestable flavour. I carried small 
traps and a block-tin case of spirit, into which I popped things with 
four legs, things with two, and things with no legs at all. Some- 
times it was a fat-headed lizard, sometimes a ‘ porcupine’ mouse, so 
called from the stiff bristles with which his back is armed, and which, 
no doubt, make him unpleasant to swallow. More often a sandy lark 
or tit. Once W. brought home in his telescope-case a thin dust- 
coloured snake, four or five feet long, with a dangerous-looking flat 
head, of which the Arabs stood in great dread. He was only partly 
stunned, and when we shook him into the fiery liquor he took the 
bath with a vicious hiss. I think that my bag of small deer would 
have been larger but that most of them were still hibernating at 
these elevations. One morning on waking, I noticed a small heap of 
freshly turned sand close to my face. I was sure it had not been there 
when I turned in, and proceeded to investigate. On turning back 
the ground sheet I found a newly-made tunnel quite a yard long 
immediately under it. My bed had been laid on the concealed hole 
of one of the desert rats, which in some places honeycomb the surface. 
He had found his quarters getting so hot that he must have jumped 
to the conclusion that the genial spring had arrived. He had 
gnawed through the ground sheet, but finding my mattress, or me, 
too tough, had bored his way out through the sand. To prevent 
their injury I made little mummies of most of my catches by wrap- 
ping them in sections of the above-mentioned cane, which grows in 
the wet wadis. When I finally opened my cauldron at the British 
Museum, and revealed the precious broth it contained, Mr. Thomas 
pounced upon one of my mice, a fellow with big transparent ears, and 
called it by my name. Afterwards the mouse and I had to descend 
from this pedestal, for somebody, it appeared, had discovered it before. 

Ofall the mammals that exist in Sinai, the leopard is the largest and 
the one which we most desired to see. Though we constantly found 
fresh tracks, and our telescopes were always exploring likely places, 
we never set eyes on it. It is, of course, of nocturnal habit, yet it 
must often take its siesta in places exposed to view. We frequently 
found remains of ibex newly killed by it, and, as it was thus in 
pursuit of the same animal as we were, it was strange that we never 
ran against one. Once, when we were out before light, I heard a 
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feline growl, whereat the native with me exclaimed, ‘ Hark! the 
Nimr!’ But I am bound to say that the sound was not unlike the 
peevish snarling of one of our camels in the camp below. At one lair 
where an ibex had been devoured, masses of hair lay about, but no 
skin nor any other remains except the horns. Sbhr explained that 
the leopard’s tongue is very rough, and that he licks off the hair, and 
then devours everything else. There is evidence that in the process 
he swallows a good deal of the hair too. 

Gazelle are scarce in Sinai, but my daughters had a strange 
encounter with one, the only one seen byanyofus. They were riding 
along the sandy bottom of a wady, when one of these animals was 
seen retreating in front. Their Arab attendant said there was a 
tarfah grove beyond, and that he would not pass through it, fearing 
an ambush. Nor could he scale the steep rocks forming the sides of 
the ravine. Sure enough, after some hesitation, back he came at full 
gallop, and passed within five yards of the party, turning a complete 
somersault in his haste and terror. The kodak, hastily withdrawn 
from its case, of course would not go off at the critical moment. 

The wabhr, or coney, is a quaint tailless beast like a marmot, but 
with an unusual dentition. The upper pair of incisors, instead of 
meeting the lower pair like those of rodents, pass on either side of 
them, and have the appearance of small tusks. Its nearest relative is 
the hippopotamus. 

The plain of Es Sened, about ten miles south of the convent, was 
one of our favourite camps. It is studded with strange smooth 
bosses of granite like inverted teacups, as though the molten mass 
had been thrown up in bubbles; but doubtless wind-blown sand was 
the potent tool which carved and polished them. The plain, though 
sheltered on the west by a semicircle of tall crags—the home of many 
ibex—is sufficiently elevated to overlook the lesser ranges to the north 
and east, so that we could watch the magic of the evening light on 
the long white cliff which forms the edge of the ‘Tih,’ or Desert of 
the Wanderings, and which brought out in conspicuous rose colour 
the lofty Arabian range beyond the great trench, of which the Gulf 
of Akaba fills one end and the Dead Sea the other. 

It was at Es Sened that I had the worst luck, and as this article 
would not give a faithful picture of goat-hunting unless I described 
some of the disappointing vicissitudes which befell me, I will describe 
a part of my experiences there. Two Zaytal with unusually massive 
horns had been more than once observed by us on the peak of Um 
Alawi, and were the object of our keenest desire. I had been going 
all day without seeing anything, and, to finish up, went right over the 
top of that peak, the tallest of the group. Now my enterprising 
ladies had taken it into their heads to explore in this direction, and, 
crossing the ridge at a lower point, must have given the wind to the 
family party to which these patriarchs were attached. We saw the 
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band about 300 yards off, galloping towards us as hard as they could. 
They seemed to be making for a pass on the other side of a certain 
group of rocks. Could we reach it before they did? We ran for 
this shelter, and when close to it caught a glimpse of a young one not 
twenty yards above us. It passed without perceiving us, and I made 
another dash for the rocks. When I looked over, there, at a distance 
of fifty yards, or maybe less, was the father of the flock, standing at 
attention, his great horns—I have no doubt they were forty inches ; 
they always are under such circumstances—curving over his flanks. 
Now I ought to have known from the fixity of his gaze that he had 
seen something, and that the pause would be a very brief one. I 
should have fired instantly as I stood. Instead of that I tried to 
make more certain by drawing forward a few inches for an elbow rest. 
The slight movement was sufficient. He recognised an enemy, and 
began that series of bouncing jumps, now up four feet, then down 
six, which is so annoying to the rifleman, and he continued to do so 
with unabated vigour after my bullet had sped. But there was 
another as big. I jumped down the rocks and sat down on the other 
side, in a firm position, waiting for him. As I expected, he came 
along, and behaved beautifully. Not seeing his companions, he 
stopped in the right place, offering a perfect chance. Here, at least, 
was, seemingly, a certainty ; but the cartridge missed fire, and he was 
round the corner before I could slip in another. There were words 
about that gunmaker. Nothing was left for us but the long clamber 
downwards to camp. We had reached the level of the plain, and 
were going carelessly, because nothing was to be expected there, 
when I saw the same band again quietly feeding in front of us. 
Celestin, usually so much quicker sighted than I, did not observe 
them, and, as he was a few yards in front, I failed to stop him in 
time, or get the rifle in hand. Even this did not fill up the cup of 
my misfortunes. On another day we again saw the two veterans, 
keeping a bright outlook on the top of the peak. They disappeared, 
but, later in the day, we re-found them lying in the middle of a cliff. 
Their position was well chosen for security, as they commanded every 
approach, but, while they were in brilliant sunshine, we were in the 
shade, and were able to take advantage of this fact to creep within 
300 yards. Further advance was impossible, but we made sure that 
they must take their supper in the ravine which divided us, and, 
buoyed up by this hope, for three hours we endured a piercing wind. 
This the females did, feeding unconcernedly to within easy range, 
but the rams had unaccountably disappeared. At length they showed 
far below, at an impossible distance having descended by a gully 
invisible to us. After all, these are the bitters which one takes for 
an appetite, but it must be admitted that the taste remains long in 
the mouth. 


My Arab was much troubled by my ill-fortune on this and other 
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occasions, and he regarded it as a bewitchment which might be cured. 
He urged that some spell should be used which would counter-work 
the devil. From the recesses of his sleeve a mysterious packet was 
solemnly produced, which contained a powder like chopped hay, and 
he told me that a sovereign specific against the bad luck was for the 
hunter to load his gun with a portion of the dried contents of the 
stomach of a bedan previously killed by him. He offered to give me 
some of the precious compound, but he doubted its vicarious efficacy. 
I ought, so he said, to have reserved some from one of my own bedan; 
but, in default of this, he was good enough to say a little prayer over 
each of my cartridges, which precaution he thought would be sufficient, 
and for this he charged nothing. 

In the early centuries of our era pious men crowded into Sinai to 
escape persecution, or to seek a retreat fromthe world. In numerous 
gorges, even among the wildest surroundings, where there is perma- 
nent water, there are remains of walls and gardens—the attempts of 
these pioneers to reclaim Nature. The Convent of St. Katharine, built 
by Justinian, is all that remains of these extensive monastic settle- 
ments. Towards this all routes and all pilgrims converge. It has 
a varied literature, which I will not attempt to extend, for it strikes 
me that there has been a trifle too much sentiment wasted on the 
monks already. 

The lofty walls have the appearance of a fortress, which purpose 
indeed they are intended to serve. The garden is a small oasis sur- 
rounded by uncompromising rocks. Out of a cloud of gladsome 
almond-blossom rise cypresses—thin dark spires—the only things 
which seem to point to heaven from within, the stern enclosure. 
The CEconomos, or bursar, offers a friendly greeting to strangers, but 
the monks—two or three dozen of them—seem sodden with dulness. 
With vacant faces they dodder to the well, wag their dishevelled 
beards, and turn their praying-wheel, but for the poor ‘Saracens’ to 
whom these valleys belong there is no message and no medicine, for 
body or soul. When a monk dies he is buried for one year, after 
which his withered mask, as empty as the life it lived, is disinterred, 
and added to the ghastly stack which has been slowly piling up for a 
thousand years. 

An old writer informs us that there used to be ‘three Abbots 
learned of tongue—that is to say, Latin, Greek, Syriac, Egyptian, 
and Persian.’ At the present day the world-famous library is a 
standing reproach. The volumes, which the monks are too unlearned 
to read and too lazy to tabulate, lie, hugger-mugger, in three small 
chambers, on shelves or piled in heaps, and some open, face down- 
wards, on the floor, the prey of every kind of destructive agency. I, 
for one, am glad that the great White Father of the north borrowed, 
and forgot to return, the chief treasure which it contained. 

When we visited the convent a party of some ninety pilgrims of 
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the Greek Church, chiefly Russians, were leaving it. They appeared 
to be of the peasant class, and their pilgrimage is said to be ‘ assisted ’ 
by the Government. Many of them were women, who seemed to be 
in the full enjoyment. of their spree. It was curious to note the con- 
trast between these fat-faced northern fraus and the lean starveling 
Bedawin who attended on them. One and all they had ascended both 
Jebel Musa and Jebel Kattarina—no light labour. The body of St. 
Katharine, who is an object of peculiar veneration to Russian peasants, 
is said to have been miraculously transported to the top of the latter 
mountain. 

The sacred summit of Jebel Musa, which towers for more than 
2,000 feet above the fortress-convent, has been venerated by too 
many generations to be vulgarised even by the over-numerous sites 
of Mosaic incidents which have been accumulated round its base by 
the monks. We climbed the ancient rock staircase, thinking of the 
countless processions of pilgrims to whom this final sacrifice has been, 
for ages, the climax of their labours. The summit is crowned by two 
little chapels, the one devoted to Islam, the other to the Cross. 
In the mountain stillness they seemed to forget their bloody rivalries, 
and to tolerate one another. We had ascended in the night, and 
reached the final ridge before the sun rose out of a sea of cloud—an 
unusual phenomenon. The island peaks rose out of the white fleecy 
plain, showing black against the growing light. Between two of 
them the shining lake of vapour seemed to pour over in a broad 
Niagara to a lower level, curling up again in wreathing masses, 
between which were black depths which the eye could not penetrate. 
Perhaps Antoninus Martyr, who was a pilgrim here in the sixth 
century, saw something of the same sort, for he says: ‘ Upon those 
mountains rain never falls, and in their recesses during the night 
unclean spirits are seen rolling about like fleeces of wool or waves of 
the sea.’ Turning our backs to the sun, the rounded summits of 
Ras Suf Safeh glowed like burnished copper. We tried to descend 
by a steep gully facing the plain of Er Rahah, where, according to 
the tradition, the Israelites were assembled to receive the law ; but if 
Moses carried the tables by that way, we could find no practicable 
route, and had to retrace our steps and effect a descent by a some- 
what less direct passage; but even this was rather critical, owing to 
the hoar frost, which still clung to the rocks and made them danger- 
ously slippery to our rubber-soled boots. 

After leaving the convent our course lay to the north, and, though 
we explored the recesses of many mountains and glens hitherto un- 
visited, our camps were generally pitched in comparatively familiar 
valleys, which have been often described. 

Ultimately we brought our wanderings to a close by following the 
Wadi Hebran to the coast at Tor. Here a steamer should havecalled 
for us, according to arrangement ; but it did not arrive, and we were 
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left in suspense. Now the surroundings of Torare not agreeable. It 
lies on the edge of a dead flat ; I might almost say a deadly flat. It 
is here that the Mecca pilgrims are brought on their return from the 
Shrine of Mahomet, and quarantined, by thousands, for such time as 
may be necessary. Three hundred of them had died here of cholera 
in the previous autumn. Our only recreation was to wander along 
the shore, picking up shells and some of the disjecta membra, which 
I observed were not calculated to raise the spirits. The authorities, 
whom I have mentioned before, made as much of us as if we had 
been occupants of the condemned cell. The Sinaitic army of 
occupation is quartered at Tor, and consists of twelve men. One- 
third of this force was told off as a guard of honour, and presented 
arms when we looked out of our tents. At the end of the third 
day of our enforced detention, although the steamer failed to arrive, 
the captain of it did so, on a camel, and with his leg bandaged up. 
We then learned that his ship was well fixed on a coral reef some 
leagues to the south, and we seemed to be more stranded than 
ever ; but, fortunately for us, a small steam-launch had brought down 
a party of Germans. I succeeded in chartering it, but by that 
time so heavy a wind was blowing that the skipper declined to risk 
his light craft. When we did at last escape, the waves were still 
chasing one another from the north, and through or over their purple 


crests we danced a joyless dance all the way to Suez. 


E. N. Buxton. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF JAPAN 


Ever since the overthrow of feudalism and the adoption of the 
European system of government in Japan, two parties, not altogether 
unequally matched, have contended for supremacy in the counsels of 
the nation, one advocating a warlike policy, and the other the develop- 
ment of the country by peaceful means. Two chiefs stood out head 
and shoulders above their fellows in the maintenance of these policies. 
Saigo, an able and ambitious man, desired to work out his country’s 
greatness by the help of the sword. Being himselfa Daimio of the 
old school, he mingled his hatred for foreigners with a contempt for 
their power. The treaties which had been forced upon his country 
were, in his opinion, degrading to Japan, and ought to be abrogated 
at the point of the bayonet. Happily for Japan, a man equally able 
and far wiser led the opposing faction. Okubo was as ardent a 
patriot as Saigo, and saw, with a clearer vision, that the real progress 
of his country depended rather on the development of its resources 
than on a hasty rush inte the arena. For a time Saigo attempted to 
gain his point by constitutional agitation, but, finding that the 
opposing force was too strong for him, he appealed to arms, and raising 
a rebellion inthe province of Kiushiu, staked his fortunes on the chances 
of war. After some fierce fighting his adherents were utterly routed, 
and, driven to despair by the failure of his plans, he committed suicide 
after the traditional manner of his countrymen. But though dead 
his spirit lived after him, and in a moment of desperation some of his 
most fervid followers committed the crime and folly of assassinating 
Okubo. 

The increasing prosperity of the country had, however, won the 
nation over to Okubo’s views, and Count Ito, his faithful friend and 
adviser, found ready support when he took over the reins of power 
on the death of his former colleague. During the four years which 
have now elapsed since the adoption of the new Constitution, both the 
Government and the people have, under the guidance of Ito, more 
especially devoted their energies to perfecting the administration of 
the country and encouraging trade and manufactures. The result, 
from a patriotic point of view, has been most satisfactory. Trade has 
increased by leaps and by bounds, and the manufacturers have 
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carried their success to a point which even threatens to interfere 
with British and Indian interests. At one time it almost seemed 
that there might possibly be a danger of the national zeal for economies 
interfering with the efficiency of the national defences. By the 
exertions of the peace party in Parliament more than one-tenth of 
the public expenditure was reduced, the grants to the army and 
navy were seriously curtailed, and the proposal to establish a Govern- 
ment iron factory in connection with the navy was vetoed in the 
House of Representatives. Even imperative measures for the pro- 
tection of the country were seriously contested, and it was only 
after a fierce debate that last year two ironclads, which were required 
to bring the navy up to its full strength, were ordered from an English 
shipyard. Far from these ships having been able to take part in 
the battle of the Yalu, they are still on the stocks, and will not be 
available for warlike purposes for another year or two. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the peace party were thus putting 
checks on the military aspirations of their opponents, it is customary 
in certain quarters to describe the Japanese as having been actuated 
throughout by a desire to gain possession of Koreaand to humble 
China. If such had been their objects, they have been strangely 
remiss in taking advantage of the many opportunities which their 
proposed victims have given them of late years. If the Chinese 
had determined to bring about a war, they could not have acted 
more directly to that purpose than they have done, nor could 
the Koreans have more palpably fallen into the schemes of Peking 
than their conduct has seemed to imply. It is a matter of notoriety 
that the attack on the Japanese legation at Seoul in 1881 was 
directly instigated by the Chinese Resident at that Court, and that 
again in 1885 the voice was China's voice, though the hands were 
the hands of the Koreans. On both these occasions, however, the. 
fire-eating Japanese, who are represented as having been ever on the 
look out for a casus belli, accepted the very lame apologies of the 
Koreans, and maintained peace in face of events which might well 
have been held to justify a war. But they even went beyond this 
negative attitude, and when it had been agreed by treaty that the 
Korean Government should pay an indemnity to Japan of 500,000 
dollars, the Mikado’s advisers remitted four-fifths of this sum in 
consideration of the poverty-stricken condition of the Korean 
people. 

Gratitude is not a quality which distinguishes Asiatics. They 
are willing to recognise that it blesses those who take, but hold 
quite a different view with regard to those who give. It might, 
however, have been expected that after this and other exhibitions of 
the friendly feelings of the Japanese Government towards the people, 
a reciprocal sentiment of goodwill would have been shown for the 
very tender regard which had been manifested for their pockets. 
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But this was far from being the case. Among the numerous miscon- 
ceptions which are current with regard to the positions of the Chinese 
and Japanese in the peninsula, is one which presupposes that the 
Chinese population in Korea is vastly in excess of that of the 
Japanese. The fact that until the conclusion of the foreign treaties 
with Korea capital punishment was the penalty inflicted on any 
Chinamen who ventured to cross the frontier into the country is 
entirely ignored, and by the consular reports for 1892 we find that 
while the number of Chinese residents at the treaty ports was only 
920, the Japanese settlers numbered as many as 8,048. With 
the rapid increase of Japanese residents the Tokio Government 
expressed a desire to enlarge the very narrow borders of the settle- 
ments appropriated to their countrymen. At the instigation of the 
Chinese Resident at Seoul, however, this most reasonable request was 
refused, while the Chinese concessions were enlarged and multiplied 
in obedience to no kind of necessity. 

If the relations between China and Japan during the last quarter 
of a century could be made known, they would constitute a curious 
chapter of history, and one which would upset many preconceived ideas 
and stultify many of the bold assertions which are now being made. 
During the whole course of the international dealings the Chinese 
have hurled scorn and defiance at the Wojén, or dwarfs, as they con- 
temptuously designate the Japanese, and have withheld from them 
every right which they have not been compelled to yield. In 1873 
they brought the two countries to the verge of war by refusing 
the just reparation demanded by Japan for the murder of Japanese 
subjects in the island of Formosa; and when they found that the 
Japanese had landed a force on the island, with which they were 
prepared to take the punishment of the offenders into their own hands, 
they only escaped from the legitimate result of their conduct by an 
accustomed rapid transition from bluster to petition, and so obtained 
the friendly intervention of the British Minister. By the good offices 
of Sir Thomas Wade peace was restored ; but this was no sooner accom- 
plished than the Tsung-li Yamén reverted again to the old attitude of 
contemptuous indifference, and squabbled over the amount of indem- 
nity to be paid and the security to be given for its payment, until they 
nearly drove Okubo, who was representing Japan at Peking, from the 
capital. Again China was saved from the consequences of her folly 
by the influence of Sir Thomas Wade, and Okubo continued to main- 
tain diplomatic relations with the Government. 

Only those who were at Peking at this time know the extent to 
which the Tsung-li Yamén carried their system of studied imperti- 
nences, and they alone can award Okubo the credit due to him for 
his dignified self-restraint. The position was one which might well 
have been converted into a casus belli by a diplomatist less anxious 
to preserve peace, and it is a memorable fact that, notwithstanding 
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the annoyances to which he had been subjected, he proposed to his 
Government to return to China the indemnity which she had so 
grudgingly handed over, as atoken of goodwill on the part of Japan. 

Although well disposed towards China, the Mikado’s Government 
did not feel inclined to bear the cost of the expedition which had 
been forced upon them by the conduct of the Peking officials, and 
they therefore declined Okubo’s almost quixotic proposition. 

It is clear, then, that the Japanese had no desire to enter into a war 
with China, and no wish to make themselves masters of Korea. But 
to all observers of Eastern politics it has long been obvious that Korea 
was likely to prove an apple of discord between the two empires. It 
is not denied that for as many centuries as will carry us back to the 
dawn of the Christian era the connection between China and Korea 
has been close and intimate. Korea was the earliest recipient of the 
inventions and learning of China, and it was through her that en- 
lightenment first reached the then uncivilised natives of Japan. The 
art of printing and the knowledge of Chinese literature were carried 
by Korean scholars to the land of the Rising Sun, and it was from the 
Korean shores that the first Buddhist missionaries set sail to bear the 
tenets of Shakyamuni to the idolatrous Japanese. Next to China, 
Korea was for many centuries the most civilised kingdom in Eastern 
Asia. Several circumstances contributed to this result. In the 
troublous times which brought ruin on courts and upset dynasties 
in China, political refugees found safety and a welcome among the 
mountain fastnesses of the neighbouring peninsula, These men, 
many of whom were able, restless, and energetic, introduced a leaven 
of civilisation and independence among the people of theland. They 
kept up a constant warfare with the Manchurian Khans, and on occa- 
sions crossed swords, and sometimes not unsuccessfully, with China 
herself. After many vicissitudes of fortune, however, the power of 
China became, in the tenth century, dominant in the peninsula, and 
from that time onwards the ‘Son of Heaven’ has in an ambiguous 
way claimed suzerainty over the land. 

But China is not the only country which has invaded and con- 
quered Korea. If the Japanese records are to be believed, their 
armies carried fire and sword through the peninsula in the second 
century of our era; and it is certain that at the end of the sixteenth 
century the celebrated Shogun Taikosama levied a successful war on 
the unhappy inhabitants. After the common practice of the East, 
this latest victor declared the conquered to be tributaries, and decreed 
that they should at stated intervals send tribute-bearing missions to 
the Court of Japan. But though Korea has thus been paying double 
tribute, her real relationship has been with China, and it has been 
under the withering influence of that country that the Koreans 
have been brought to their present state of poverty, idleness, and 
degradation. 
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Time was when they were skilled mechanics, when the country 
yielded abundant harvests in response to the energy and diligence of 
the farmers, and when art of considerable merit flourished in the land. 
As manufacturers of ceramics and workers in metals the Koreans held 
their own among the expert artificers of the East. Their artists pro- 
duced paintings which compare not unfavourably with the works of 
their Chinese masters, and the earliest specimens of books printed 
from movable types known to Europe were issued from the printing- 
presses of Korea. Students of history are well acquainted with the 
dreary spectacle of nations which have receded from certain levels of 
civilisation into barbarism, and though the Koreans have not lost all 
signs of the culture which they once possessed, they furnish an in- 
stance of howa people may retrograde when under a baneful influence 
such as that which the suzerainty of China has exercised in this case. 
The traveller who to-day journeys into the interior of the country 
finds it difficult to believe that the listless, unclean, and generally 
untaught natives with whom he is brought into contact can possibly 
be the descendants of men of energy and culture. The same men are 
there, tall, stalwart and proud, but the life has gone out of them, and 
the melancholy expression which is the dominant feature in their 
countenances seems to mourn over the time when they were capable 
of better things. Like the Japanese of a later period, the Koreans 
adopted with the literature of China the philosophy, ritual, and reli- 
gion of the Middle Kingdom. In one notable respect, however, they 
bettered the instruction given. They alone of all the people of 
Eastern Asia invented an alphabet. The Japanese, as we know, 
elaborated a syllabic system based on abbreviated forms of the Chinese 
characters. But they got no further. The Koreans made a similar 
syllabic system a stage on the way to an alphabetic writing which 
they arrived at about five hundred years ago. The use which has 
been made of this most convenient system is illustrative of the dead 
weight which China has been to her tributary. In spite of its sim- 
plicity—for it is one of the simplest alphabets in the world—and in 
spite of the fact that any alphabet would be infinitely preferable to 
the cumbrous and difficult Chinese characters, the native writing has 
been relegated to the literature which affords amusement to women 
and children, while everything which aspires to a literary tone is 
written in the antiquated characters of China. 

The condition of disintegration to which Korea has thus been 
reduced under Chinese influence has made her a standing danger in 
the East. Itis well known to all who are behind the scenes that fear 
of Russian aggression has been the principal motive which has 
actuated the policy of Japan towards Korea. Russia does not 
possess any harbour on the Pacific which is available for her ships at 
all seasons of the year. Korea has several such ports, and it has 
long been an open secret that Russia has for years cast longing eyes 
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at the territory across the Tiumen. This would bring the Russians 
within sight of the shores of Japan, and this, rightly or wrongly, the 
Japanese consider would constitute a standing menace to them. 
In fact, the position of affairs, mutatis mutandis, is much the same 
with regard to Japan and Korea as to England and Afghanistan ; and 
the same motive which has decided us not to permit the near 
approach of Russia to our frontiers in India is influencing the 
Japanese in their determination to keep the Tsar’s troops north of 
the Tiumen. They further see plainly that Korea can only be 
effectually employed as a buffer state if she is made strong enough 
to preserve her own frontiers. With the object of enabling her todo 
this they have for the last twenty years attempted, by friendly advice, 
to introduce reforms into the country, and, as a first step towards the 
consummation of their desire, to withdraw Korea from the stunting 
tutelage of China. As a move in this direction they made a treaty 
with the king, in which he was given all the honours of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and in which no reference whatever was made 
to the suzerainty of China. From time to time they have also 
attempted to introduce some order into the administration of the 
country, and some backbone into the feeble efforts of the king and 
his advisers to strengthen the kingdom. But at every turn they 
have been met by the opposition of the Chinese, who have invariably 


instigated resistance to every scheme for improvement. 

Though vacillating and weak, the king has sufficient intelligence 
to recognise the degradation of his country, and sufficient patriotism 
to desire to improve its condition. He has been, therefore, well 
disposed to listen to the Japanese recommendations, and has in several 
instances adopted them. In the ‘ Diplomatic and Consular Report 
for 1892’ it is stated that— 


Among the enterprises which owe their initiation to the king’s personal energy, 
and have been supported entirely by his private funds, the following is by no 
means an exhaustive list: —A paper manufactory, a match factory, gardens for the 
cultivation of the mulberry and the breeding of silkworms, looms for weaving silk 
and satin fabrics, a model farm (conducted on Western principles) for the growth 
of foreign cereals and the breeding of foreign stock, a powder manufactory and 
arsenal, a steamer company for developing trade with non-treaty ports, foreign 
schools, a foreign hospital for the treatment of indigent sick, a government mint, 
an army drilled in the foreign fashion, a postal system, &c. 


All these well-intentioned efforts on the part of the king to improve 
the condition of his subjects have ended in failure, with the exception 
perhaps of the foreign school, where twenty-five students study 
English, natural science, international law, and political economy. 
The cause of this unfortunate breakdown is not far to seek. Like 
many households, the household of the king is divided against itself. 
While he has shown himself open to political convictions, the queen 
and her family have been the keen partisans of China, and at the 
Vor, XXXVII—No. 215 M 
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instigation of the representative of the emperor at Seoul, have 
thwarted every attempt at reform, and have thrown the whole of 
their weight in support of the continuance of the system which has 
brought their country to the verge of ruin. It was this faction 
which originated the outbreak in 1885, when a direct attack was 
made upon the Japanese and those native ministers who had favoured 
their views. 

It will be remembered that on that occasion, at a dinner given to 
commemorate the inauguration of a postal system, the banqueting- 
hall was invaded by a band of rebels who attempted to make a 
prisoner of the king. Over the person ofthe king, who appears to be 
commonly treated as ‘a pawn in the game of party politics,’ a fight 
between the contending factions raged for four days, during which 
time complete anarchy prevailed, and the Japanese were ultimately, 
for a second time, compelled to fight their way from Seoul to the sea 
at Chemulpo. With enemies who were prepared to back up secret 
intrigue by force of arms the Japanese could plainly have no com- 
pliments to exchange, and they at once landed troops to insure the 
safety of their countrymen. This was the signal for the arrival of a 
Chinese force, and it was only by the placable conduct of the Japanese 
that war was avoided. But the position was full of danger. The 
forces of the two countries stood face to face, and it was only by 
the exercise of self-restraint on the part of Japan, and of prudence 
on the part of China, that peace was preserved by the execution 
of a treaty. By the terms of this convention it was agreed 
that China shall withdraw her troops now stationed in Korea, and that Japan shall 
withdraw hers stationed therein for the protection of her Legation. The specific term 
for effecting the same shall be four months, commencing from date of the signing 
and sealing of this convention, within which term they shall respectively 
accomplish the withdrawal of the whole number of each of their troops, in order 
to avoid effectively any complications between the respective countries. . . . The 
said respective Powers mutually agree to invite the King of Korea to instruct and 
drill a sufficient armed force, that she may herself assure her public security, and 
to invite him to engage into his service an officer or officers from amongst those of 
a third Power, who shall be entrusted with the instruction of the said force. The 
respective Powers also bind themselves, each to the other, henceforth not to send 
any of their own officers to Korea for the purpose of giving said instruction. In 
case of any disturbance of a grave nature occurring in Korea, which necessitates 
the respective countries, or either of them, to send troops to Korea, it is hereby 
understood that they shall give each to the other previous notice in writing of 
their intention so to do, and that after the matter is settled they shall withdraw 
their troops and not further station them there. 


This document was signed by Ito on behalf of Japan, and by Li 
Hung-chang on the part of China. 

The Japanese contend that on the conclusion of this treaty they 
loyally withdrew their troops, and affirm that the Chinese evaded the 
condition by sending a thousand soldiers disguised as traders to take 
the place of the recognised garrison. By the same instrument the 
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Chinese virtually resigned their claim to suzerainty over Korea. As a 
matter of fact, they have throughout blown hot and cold on this point, 
after the manner of their kind, and it was not until the present year 
that they reasserted their rights over the country. They have been 
so long accustomed to deal with lesser states, who are as orientally 
minded as themselves, that they forgot that the Japanese have passed 
from darkness into light, and are in the habit of fulfilling their 
obligations with the same accuracy as that which they expect from 
other states. The renewed claims of China produced, therefore, 
some friction between the two countries, and when China despatched 
troops to Seoul without giving notice to Japan, as prescribed by the 
treaty of 1885, the Mikado lost no time in asserting his right to land 
a force on the coast. Even then it might have been possible to have 
preserved peace if the Chinese had been willing to join hands with 
Japan in reorganising the administration of the country, in suppressing 
the corruption which prevails, in reforming the system of justice, and 
in creating an effective army and navy. To the propositions of the 
Japanese on these subjects the Chinese haughtily replied that if any 
reorganisation was necessary it should be effected by the suzerain 
state, and that Japan could have no part nor lot in the matter. The 
inevitable result followed, and the circumstances which succeeded are 
too well known to need recapitulation here. 

As arule, events move slowly in the East, where time is no object 
and hurry is unknown. But the transformation of Japan has changed 
all this so far as Eastern Asia is concerned, and within the last few 
weeks matters have moved apace. We are accustomed to seven-week 
wars in Europe, and on the present occasion, after the expiration of a 
little more than that time, we are beginning to look for signs of the 
end of the contest. Within the last few days one point has been 
made quite clear, and that is that European intervention at this 
stage would be worse than useless. The Japanese claim, and rightly 
claim, that after the victories which they have won in the field and the 
advance which they have made into the enemy’s country, any 
proposals which are to be made should be made direct from Peking 
to Tokis. This is, as we know, contrary to the views of the Chinese, 
who, mindful of their old habit of overwhelming foreigners with scorn 
and solicitation in almost the same breath, have now, in the moment 
of danger, sought to induce the governments of Europe to arrange 
terms with the enemy at her gate. But the Japanese are not likely 
to listen to any proposals thus championed. They have China on 
the hip, and are determined to treat with her only when she comes 
in person and upon her knees. They have before them the history 
of our treaties with the Celestial Empire, and they are not likely to 
repeat the blunders and accept the humiliations which we have 
shown ourselves too ready to commit and to submit to. The war 
has produced an outburst of military enthusiasm among the 
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Japanese which might complicate matters if the campaign were 
unduly prolonged. But at present the desire of the people is for 
commercial rather than for military empire, and if peace is to be made 
China will be compelled to yield large and far-reaching trading 
privileges, which will affect the fortunes not only of Japan, but of all 
those who are entitled to take advantage of them under the ‘favoured 
nation clause.’ The fulfilment of this condition will carry with it 
infinite benefits, not only to the world at large, but to China herself. 
The opening of the country to trade, the development of its almost 
boundless resources, and the construction of railways through the 
length and breadth of the empire, will make all things new. The 
Sick Man of the East will be obliged to march on the lines of civilisa- 
tion and improvement, and the present torpid empire, with its 
industrious population and internal wealth, will begin a new page 
of Eastern history. 

Large indemnities will also, doubtless, have to be paid, but, above 
all, the reorganisation of Korea must be left in the hands of Japan. 
Even judged by an Oriental standard, the government of that country 
cannot escape from the charge of supporting a system which is at 
once corrupt and oppressive, and in the interests of humanity a strong 
reforming hand is required to crush out its iniquities. Political 
considerations preclude the .possibility of any European power 
accepting the office of reformer. China has been long tried in the 
balance and has been found wanting, and there remains only Japan 
to undertake the task of cleansing the Augean stable. The ease and 
rapidity with which she has put her own house in order augurs well 
for her power to grapple with the Korean difficulty, and her intimate 
knowledge of the people and their wants furnishes an additional 
qualification for the thankless and arduous duty which she has 
declared herself ready and determined to carry out. 


Rosert K. Dovauas. 
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FRANCESCO CRISPI 


AN APPRECIATION 


FRANCESCO CrisP! is the last of the great leaders of the Italian Risor- 
gimento. There still survive soldiers who fought bravely in the 
field, but of the statesmen who welded the petty states of the 
peninsula into one compact nation Crispi is the sole survivor. 

It was at one time a fashion among the enemies of Crispi to 
sneer at him as an imitator of Bismarck. Except that Nature gave 
indomitable courage both to the great German and to the great 
Italian, there is little resemblance between the men. Years ago, 
when Prince Bismarck was at the height of his power, one of the 
ablest men in Germany, a man who was a profound admirer and an 
earnest supporter of Bismarck, said, in the course of conversation, 
‘Bismarck is not a great man intellectually. He makes mistakes 
which a great statesman would never make—as witness his opposition 
to the assumption of the German crown by the King of Prussia, his 
Kulturkampf, and his war against the Socialists. At the same time, 
he is wonderfully great in his iron will and his utter fearlessness. 
These qualities have rightly made him the ruler of Germany, but in 
intellect Bismarck should be ranked below Beaconsfield, and far 
below Cavour.’ The petty follies of which Prince Bismarck was 
guilty in his anger at his removal from the Chancellorship have 
since gone far to justify this estimate of his character. 

Crispi is no whit inferior to Bismarck in courage, and he shares 
with the great German his cynical contempt for the opinion of the 
majority. During his second tenure of the Premiership Crispi has 
shown a desire to conciliate his opponents, but during his first 
administration he ruled the Chamber with an ungloved tyranny 
which Bismarck himself would hardly have ventured to display. 
But here the real or fancied resemblance between Crispi and Bismarck 
ceases. The Italian belongs to the Cavour rather than to the Bis- 
marck type of statesman. That is to say, his greatness is due to the 
force and subtlety of his intellect, rather than to his courage and 
determination. He has a hotter temper than Cavour, and being less 
the master of himself, is occasionally less the master of the situation 
than Cavour would have been ; but the future will judge the two men 
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by their achievements rather than by their idiosyncrasies of tem- 
perament. 

There have been three distinct periods in the life of Crispi. He 
was at first a republican conspirator; next a radical politician; and 
finally a stern and ruthless enemy of militant radicalism. But there 
was never any sudden change in the man. He has been from the 
first an opportunist, in the sense that he was ready to accept any 
lawful weapon that would help him in his fight for Italy. Given his 
clear intellectual perception of facts and his passionate patriotism, it 
was inevitable that the man should pass through a course of political 
evolution. That he has ever sacrificed his convictions for the sake 
of personal profit, no one who really knows the man will for an 
instant believe. 

Francesco Crispi was born in Sicily in 1819, of a family of 
Albanian descent. His father was an advocate, and Crispi embraced 
the same profession. He established himself in Naples in the year 
1843. As he was honest, intelligent, and living under the brutal 
tyranny of King Bomba, Crispi became, as a matter of course, a con- 
spirator. More than any other man Crispi was the soul and brain 
of the Sicilian insurrection in 1848, and when Sicily was reconquered 
by the royal troops, Crispi, after fighting in Palermo until further 
resistance became impossible, escaped to Marseilles, and later to 
Piedmont. He lived for a time in Turin, supporting himself by 
contributing to Liberal journals; but after one of Mazzini’s mad and 
murderous attempts at insurrection in Lombardy, Crispi was arrested 
under pressure from the Austrian Government, and after a brief 
imprisonment, was expelled from Piedmont, and sought refuge in 
Malta. 

At this time Crispi was a member of the Giovane Italia, and as 
such was ranked among the followers of Mazzini. When, after a short 
stay in Malta, he was again expelled for political reasons, he went to 
London, where he became the close associate of Mazzini. Without 
doubt it was the influence of the latter that. implanted in the 
enthusiastic Sicilian the seeds of that cynical contempt for men 
which in later years he so often displayed. At that time Mazzini 
was accepted by nearly all the Italian patriots as their leader. He 
had been one of the first to preach Italian unity. He had been the 
virtual dictator of Rome during the short-lived republic of 1849. He 
was eminently magnetic in his personality, and his eloquence kindled 
in those to whom he spoke the enthusiasm which he himself felt. 
His writings were full of sounding phrases which meant little, but 
which had a large share in leading his followers to look upon him as 
a sort of inspired Hebrew prophet, born out of time. That the man 
was utterly incapable as a political leader was conclusively shown by 
his persistence in defending Rome, instead of throwing himself with 
his army into the mountainous region across the Neapolitan frontier 
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and overthrowing the rule of King Bomba. His cold-blooded 
inhumanity—the inhumanity of the born fanatic—was shown again 
and again no less conclusively than his political incapacity. He 
sent band after band of young men to certain death, after having 
deluded them into the belief that fifteen or twenty men landing on 
the shores of Southern Italy, or descending from the Alps into Lom- 
bardy, could overthrow the government of Naples, or drive out the 
Austrians. Either Mazzini believed that these pitiable attempts 
would succeed, in which case he demonstrated his unfitness for 
leadership ; or he deliberately meant that his dupes should die in order 
to awaken sympathy for the cause of Italy—-in which case he showed 
the pitilessness of the fanatic. That he accepted assassination 
as a legitimate weapon has often been denied, but the fact is con- 
clusively established, even without the testimony of the young 
enthusiast whom he sent to assassinate the King of Sardinia, and to 
whom he lent his dagger. Doubtless Mazzini sincerely loved Italy, and 
desired to see her free and independent ; but when the moment came 
that made a united Italy possible, it was Mazzini who strove to prevent 
union by intriguing against the annexation of Sicily and Naples to 
Piedmont, and who tried to induce Garibaldi to establish a Neapoli- 
tan republic, and thus to separate the south from the north. 

Crispi could not remain long in close relations with Mazzini 
without gauging the man. That this narrow-minded fanatic should 
have been able to make himself the accepted leader of the 
Italian patriots filled Crispi with bitter disdain. Nevertheless he 
saw that Mazzini had his uses in the warfare to which hundreds 
of brave and unselfish men had devoted their lives. Those windy 
phrases concerning ‘God and the People,’ with which the prophet 
used to awaken enthusiasm and to veil his own lack of any sane 
policy of action, were more potent with the Italian youth than 
would have been the plainest arguments set forth in the clearest and 
most unimpassioned language. Crispi saw that for the time the 
leadership of Mazzini must be retained, but he learned at the same 
time the lesson so often acted upon by him in later years, that it is 
not by appealing to reason that men can most easily be led. 

It was not long, however, before Crispi openly separated himself 
from Mazzini, and the reason for this separation was that Crispi 
shrank with horror from Mazzini’s defence of assassination. A posi- 
tion as a newspaper-correspondent in Paris was offered to Crispi, and 
gladly accepted. For some time he resided in Paris. Here he might 
have fallen under the influence of Manin, had it not been that Crispi 
was still an ardent republican, and could not accept Manin’s belief 
that Italian patriots should rally round the House of Savoy. The 
attempt of Orsini was followed by a general expulsion of Italian 
exiles from France, and Crispi, although he was known to be incapa- 
ble of any share in that murderous outrage, was compelled to leave 
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Paris. He returned to London, where he lived in obscurity until 
the breaking out of the war in Lombardy in 1859. 

With the help of a false passport and a clever disguise, Crispi at 
once made his way to his native Sicily, where he traversed the whole 
island, preparing the way for an insurrection. Returning to England, 
he sought the aid of Mazzini, for the projected insurrectionary move- 
ment could not afford to dispense with the moral and material aid 
that Mazzini could give it. With the promise of money, arms, and 
men, Crispi returned to Sicily, where he found that the Sicilian 
leaders had suddenly determined that the time for insurrection had 
not yet arrived. They refused to make the attempt for which a few 
weeks earlier they had declared that Sicily was fully ripe. Whether 
or not this failure was due to the secret orders of Mazzini will proba- 
bly never be known. It is, however, very certain that from the 
first Mazzini had been lukewarm in the matter. He rarely approved 
of any political movement of which he was not the recognised 
originator and sole leader. 

Soon after the peace of Villafranca Crispi renewed his efforts for 
the liberation of Sicily. This time it was to Garibaldi, and not to 
Mazzini, that he looked for aid. With some difficulty he induced 
Garibaldi to consent to lead an expedition to Sicily as soon as the 
Sicilians should have risen against the Government. Next Crispi, 
with infinite effort, found the money and arms for the expedition, 
and organised the ‘Thousand.’ When all was ready, Garibaldi, who, 
with all his exalted enthusiasm, was a cool-headed soldier when 
military affairs were in question, declined to go to Sicily, on the 
ground that the islanders had failed to rebel. He stubbornly 
declared that he would not lead his men to be butchered in the face 
of a cowardly and inert population. It was then that Crispi produced 
despatches from Sicily containing the news that the whole island 
was in a blaze. Garibaldi hesitated no longer, and was eager to go 
to the help of the struggling patriots. These despatches were, to 
speak plainly, prepared by Crispi himself. In using them he took a 
leaf from the book of Mazzini. He knew that his fellow-Sicilians 
would revolt the instant that Garibaldi landed in the island. He 
knew, too, that Garibaldi’s determination not to sail unless the 
insurrection had broken out could not be moved. Surely if there 
was ever a case in which the end justified the means it was this. 

Crispi sailed with the ‘Thousand’ as a soldier, and at Calatafimi 
and Palermo fought with the utmost courage. After the capture of 
Palermo, Garibaldi placed in Crispi’s hands the task of bringing order 
out of the chaos of Sicilian revolution, and when Garibaldi crossed to 
the continent, Crispi remained in Sicily as the Dictator’s representa- 
tive. He was soon called to Naples, where his talent as an organiser 
was again conspicuously displayed, and where he found it necessary 
to oppose, not only the Cavourians, who demanded instant annexation 
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to Piedmont, but also the Mazzinians, who wished to prevent the 
union of the South and the North. The Apostle of Italian unity, 
now that he saw Italy about to become united under the King of 
Sardinia, and not under the dictatorship of the chief of the Giovane 
Italia, had become the determined opponent of Italian unity, and 
insisted that Naples and Sicily should be made an independent 
republic, strong enough to dictate terms to the Sardinian king. 
Crispi, who opposed immediate annexation because it would take 
from Garibaldi the power of independent action, also opposed the 
sectional policy of the Mazzinians. Fortunately for Italy, Garibaldi 
listened to Crispi instead of Mazzini, and after the victory of the 
Volturno both Sicily and Naples ranged themselves under the 
glorious flag called by the Mazzinians the ‘ cross-stained banner of 
Savoy.’ 

When Naples passed under the control of the royal government 
Crispi returned to Palermo. Through his hands had passed the 
treasures of a kingdom, but, like, Garibaldi, he quitted it a penniless 
man. When, a little later, he was elected deputy from Castelvetrano, 
a subscription was necessary in order to pay his fare to Turin. 
There are few crimes of which Crispi’s priestly or radical enemies did 
not, in his latter days, accuse him, but no sane man has ever ventured 
to suggest that he enriched himself when the Neapolitan treasury 
was in his keeping, and he could have plundered it without fear of 
punishment, 

The new deputy was no longer the republican conspirator. He 
took the oath to support the king and the constitution. He had 
seen clearly that unity and freedom were attainable only under the 
monarchy, and he therefore accepted the monarchy loyally and 
frankly. It was characteristic of Mazzini that he should have 
attacked Crispi as a deserter from the only true political faith 
because he did not, after entering Parliament, engage in a republican 
propaganda ; but Crispi, in an open letter, made the reply that he 
did not think it worthy of an honourable man to swear to support 
the laws, with the concealed intention of becoming a perjurer. That 
Crispi ever wavered in his loyalty there is not the slightest evidence. 
The story that when he became Prime Minister he threatened to 
proclaim a republic unless, within twenty-four hours, his wife should 
be received by the Queen, is of course absolutely without foundation. 
Crispi was as incapable of making the threat as King Umberto would 
have been incapable of yielding to it. Crispi was then, as always, a 
patriot, and the House of Savoy does not yield to threats. 

In the Chamber Crispi sat on the left, but he joined himself to 
no one political group. He had a definite programme of reforms, 
nearly every one of which has since been adopted. To the question 
put to him by one of his friends, whether he intended to sit in the 
Chamber as a Garibaldian or a Mazzinian, he replied, ‘I shall sit as a 
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Crispian.’ He was by nature a leader, and not a follower. He was 
content to bide his time, knowing that the future would be his. 

The leader of the Left, or the ‘ Party of Action,’ as it was usually 
called, was Urbano Rattazzi, a supple politician, devoid both of states- 
manship and courage. The fact that this man of shallow intrigue 
and wordy oratory should be the leader of a great party must have 
deepened Crispi’s contempt for the ease with which men are gov- 
erned. He, however, accepted the leadership of Rattazzi, as he had 
formerly accepted that of Mazzini, for any attempt at a division of 
the party was not to be thought of. The affair of Mentana, in 
which Rattazzi’s reputation was wrecked, left Crispi stronger than 
ever. He had organised the expedition with the understanding that 
Rattazzi, who was then Prime Minister, would secretly aid it, while 
apparently opposing it; but when the pinch came Rattazzi lacked 
the courage to play to the end the comedy of ‘The Second Cavour.’ 
He hesitated to occupy Rome with the Italian troops under the pre- 
text of preserving order, and while he hesitated Napoleon acted, and 
De Failly and his chassepots reached Rome before the Italians. 
Rattazzi, knowing that further persistence in his comedy meant war 
with France, and that such a war would have been suicidal on the 
part of Italy, resigned, amid the impartial curses of all parties. In 
spite of his share in what was technically a rebellion, Crispi was not 
arrested. Every one was persuaded that he had acted with the ap- 
proval of Rattazzi, and this fact, together with the universal sympathy 
felt by all patriotic Italians for the gallant volunteers, would have 
made the arrest and punishment of Crispi a dangerous blunder. The 
arrest of Garibaldi, which was inevitable, was rightly held to be a 
sufficient vindication of the law. 

Depretis, an abler man than Rattazzi, though still a politician 
rather than a statesman, finally succeeded to the leadership of the 
Left. Crispi had become more and more the dominant force within 
the party, but as yet the p..zes of success were to be reaped by other 
men. It was not until 1877 that he became a cabinet minister. 
Depretis, who was at the time at the head of the government, offered 
Crispi the portfolio of Minister of the Interior. He accepted it, but 
within a year he was driven from office by a scandal which his 
enemies fully believed would drive him for ever from public life. A 
Neapolitan newspaper brought against him a detailed charge of hav- 
ing committed bigamy, and a criminal prosecution against him was 
begun. 

The story of Crispi’s ‘ bigamy,’ as his enemies have never ceased 
to call it, has often been told, but nearly always in a way to prove that 
he was virtually guilty. The story is not a pleasant one, but there 
is nothing in it which can justify in any way the pretence that he 
was guilty of bigamy. 

In 1853, while Crispi was a prisoner in Turin, he fell in love with 
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Rosalia Montfasson, the pretty daughter of his washerwoman, who 
brought his linen to his ceil. When Crispi left Turin and sought 
refuge in Malta, Rosalia accompanied him. He was anxious to 
marry her, but he had not the money for the necessary marriage fees. 
A friend informed him that a priest, who happened to be passing 
through Malta, would marry the pair without charge, and accordingly 
the marriage, as Crispi believed it to be, was celebrated by the chari- 
table priest. The marriage laws of Malta are peculiar, and even the 
British subject does not always find it easy to understand them. 
Crispi knew nothing of the Maltese laws, and naturally supposed 
that a marriage which would have been legal in Sicily or Naples 
was also legal in Malta. Rosalia accompanied him henceforth 
wherever he went. She sailed with the ‘ Thousand’ to Marsala, and 
cared for the wounded under fire at Calatafimi with the utmost 
courage. But, as was almost inevitable, Crispi, the ambitious, accom- 
plished man of genius, and Rosalia, the ignorant girl of the people, 
who could neither read nor write, grew gradually apart. The fault 
was chiefly the woman’s. She was absurdly extravagant, and Crispi 
found it impossible to pay the debts which she contracted in his name. 
She became madly jealous, and quarrelled incessantly with Crispi. 
Worse than all, she became hopelessly addicted to excessive drinking, 
and the final result was that Crispi’s home became intolerable. 

It was in these circumstances that Crispi became attached to a 
lady of Palermo, and found in her society the peace and comfort for 
which the man so ardently longed. It was a cause of bitter regret 
to him that he could not marry her. One day a friend suggested 
to him that possibly the Maltese marriage had been irregular, An 
eminent lawyer was consulted, and Crispi was advised that there 
had been no legal marriage at Malta, and that he was perfectly free 
to marry the woman whom he loved. He at once availed himself 
of this unexpected solution of his difficulties, and the new marriage 
was celebrated openly, and in strict compliance with the law. Not 
very long afterwards a Neapolitan journal told the whole story, with 
the important omission of the fact of the illegality of the Maltese 
marriage, and with the deliberate assertion that Crispi had com- 
mitted bigamy. This was followed by a criminal prosecution, and 
although the court found that the alleged marriage at Malta was null 
and void, and that Crispi was not guilty of bigamy, he was neverthe- 
less compelled to bow to the storm and to resign his portfolio. 

There are those in England who hold that the mere fact that a 
man has ever lived in illicit relations with a woman makes him unfit 
for public life. This theory, the enforcement of which would have 
driven Victor Emanuel, Cavour, and Garibaldi into private life, would 
have compelled Washington to resign the presidency of the United 
States, and would have deprived France of the services of Gambetta, 
is, fortunately for mankind, not held outside of England. Crispi had 
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honestly tried to marry Rosalia, and had borne with her until for- 
bearance became no longer possible. Whatever may be thought of 
his conduct, most assuredly he was not guilty of bigamy, and he 
certainly was not a sinner above many other men whom the world 
holds in honour. 

Although Crispi was compelled to withdraw from the Ministry, he 
did not withdraw from the Chamber. When the trial was concluded 
he resumed his seat as deputy, and his courage and resolution in re- 
fusing to be crushed by a conspiracy won for him, first tolerance, and 
then sympathy. He was no longer a leader of the Left, and the 
‘Crispi group’ that still remained faithful to him was a small one. 
Still, the parliamentary skill of the man was as great as ever, and 
when, after Depretis had resumed power by means of an alliance 
with the Right, the opposition was reorganised under the leadership 
of the Pentarchy, Crispi became once more the real, though not the 
nominal, head of the party. 

The men of the Pentarchy were Cairoli, Zanardelli, Nicotera, 
Baccarini, and Crispi. Cairoli, a man of the utmost purity and 
nobility of character, a true Chevalier Bayard, but a man wholly un- 
fitted to govern a nation, was the figure-head of the combination. 
Zanardelli was perhaps the ablest lawyer in Italy, but, like many 
other able lawyers, his over-subtlety made him an indifferent states- 
man. Baccarini, a man of marked ability, would probably have had 
a brilliant future, had it not been for his‘premature death. Nicotera, 
a turbulent politician, a brave soldier, a conspirator who had suffered 
tortures in the Neapolitan prisons, and with all his turbulence a man 
so genial that he could look with careless indulgence on the corrupt 
practices of some of his followers, owed his place in the Pentarchy to 
the fact that he was the head of a group of southern deputies, whose 
votes were absolutely at his command. It is a curious illustration of 
the cynicism of Crispi that he associated himself with Nicotera in the 
Pentarchy, although it was Nicotera who had instigated the attempt 
to convict him of bigamy. Crispi sought the overthrow of Depretis, 
and as Nicotera could contribute to this end, Crispi was quite willing 
to make an alliance with him. 

The Pentarchy, although it was nominally headed by Cairoli, who 
had been more than once Prime Minister, and who would have once 
more succeeded to the place had the Pentarchy triumphed, was from 
the first inspired and ruled by Crispi. No one in the Chamber was his 
equal in parliamentary skill, and the policy dictated by him to the 
Pentarchy was unhesitatingly adopted. The Pentarchy was, however, 
destined to disappoint all its members except Crispi. Cairoli, whose 
health was failing, retired from public life. Baccarini died; and 
when Depretis, on the eve of overthrow, appealed to Crispi for aid, 
and offered him a place in the Cabinet, the Pentarchy was dissolved. 
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Crispi accepted the offer of Depretis. There had never been any real 
difference between the policy of Depretis and that advocated by the 
Pentarchy. The latter had, it is true, endeavoured to pose as the 
advocates of reconciliation with France, and as such had used ex- 
pressions that might have been interpreted as hostile to the Triple 
Alliance. Every member of the Pentarchy was, however, firmly 
convinced that the Triple Alliance was a necessity for Italy, and it was 
perfectly understood that the Pentarchy’s apparent coolness toward 
the Alliance was, in plain words, only a political trick. Crispi 
abandoned no conviction by entering the Depretis Cabinet, and even 
his enemies did not accuse him of having betrayed his party. His 
vigorous hand was soon felt in the Department of the Interior over 
which he presided, and when, three months later, Depretis died, it 
was a matter of course that Crispi should succeed him. 

Crispi, the republican conspirator and the radical politician, was 
now the Prime Minister of the monarchy. His patriotism, his courage 
and his ability were conceded, but there were many who still regarded 
him a slippery politician. To some extent Crispi’s course while 
in the Chamber justified this estimate of him. He had learned 
that men were not governed by argument and reason. He accepted 
them as he found them, and when he knew that a sounding phrase 
or a specious sophism would sway those who would be deaf to a plain 
statement of the truth, he used the weapon that promised to be effec- 
tive. He was absolutely honest in the sense that he could not be 
influenced by bribes whether of money or of place. His patriotism 
forbade him to take any course or seriously to favour any measure that 
could injure the country, but within these limitations he unquestion- 
ably used at times the methods of the demagogue. He was beyond 
doubt what the Anglo-Saxon would call ‘tricky.’ Nevertheless it 
must be conceded that, in the main, his parliamentary career was a 
thoroughly creditable one. He never shrank from advocating any 
measure which he believed to be necessary, no matter how unpopular 
it might be. He knew himself to be vastly superior in ability to such 
men as Rattazzi, Depretis, and Cairoli, and he knew that, could he 
become Prime Minister, he could do more for Italy than his rivals 
could do. In comparison with the fearlessness and clear-sighted 
rectitude of Crispi’s career as a deputy in all matters of vital impor- 
tance, the smaller trickeries by which he sought to serve his party 
and himself are hardly worthy of notice. Taken all in all, he hada 
right to be proud of the years between 1860 and 1887, 

During his first Premiership Crispi drew closer the bonds that 
united Italy to her northern allies. He avoided all cause of quarrel 
with France, but he made it proudly plain that Italy would submit 
to no insults or aggressions from the other side of the Alps. He 
resisted the suicidal demands of the extreme Radicals that Italy should 
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reduce the numbers or impair the efficiency of the army and navy 
which guard her independence. In domestic affairs he endeavoured 
to introduce reforms which, had they been adopted, would have led 
to important economies in public expenditure; even as it was, the 
pretence that Crispi was in any way responsible for the deficit in the 
Treasury, which has pushed the country so far in the direction of 
bankruptcy, is wholly at variance with the facts. Indeed, his over- 
throw, which came with a suddenness which astonished Europe, was 
really due to the secret unwillingness of the deputies to vote for 
the reduction of the absurdly great number of office-holders—a 
measure which the economic condition of the country imperatively 
demanded. 

Crispi had dissolved Parliament, and the ensuing election had 
given him an enormous majority. It is extremely probable that he 
had used to the fullest extent the pressure which, in a Latin country, 
the government never fails to use in order to influence the elections, 
but the overwhelming vote which the country gave to him showed 
that it had the fullest confidence in him, and the most earnest desire 
that he should remain at the head of the government. Parliament 
had scarcely met when, in the course of debate, Signor Bonghi, a life- 
long enemy of Crispi, succeeded in goading the irascible Sicilian so 
far that he entirely lost his self-control. Signor Bonghi is a man of 
the utmost integrity of character, and a writer and speaker of very 
great ability. He has, however, the misfortune of always doing the 
right thing at the wrong time, and of exasperating both his friends 
and opponents whenever he discusses any measure of importance. 
What he said on the occasion just mentioned so exasperated Crispi 
that he retorted with a bitter insult. The whole Chamber was 
instantly in an uproar at the invasion of its dignity, and as the result 
of this sudden quarrel the government was defeated and Crispi re- 
signed. The insult to Bonghi, whether deserved or not, was only a 
pretext for the action of the Chamber. The deputies knew that the 
country expected them to vote for the reduction of the number of 
useless office-holders, but they also knew that by so doing they would 
deprive themselves of much of the patronage which was their capital 
as politicians. Nothing is more certain than that a majority of the 
deputies were glad to vote against the measure, and the opportunity 
of defeating it under the pretext of vindicating the dignity of the 
Chamber was eagerly improved. 

When Crispi fell, the delight of the French press over the dis- 
appearance of the ‘Italian Bismarck’ ought to have been sufficient 
proof that he was a man whom Italy could not spare. While Crispi’s 
opponents were clamorously shouting that his fall was as complete 
and hopeless as that of Bismarck, those who knew the situation in 
Italy knew that, if Crispi lived, his return to power could only be a 
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question of time. The country made trial of the well-meaning 
Marchese di Rudini, and of Signor Giolitti, of whom it will no longer 
be necessary for any one to speak. When the condition of Italian 
finances was seen to be desperate, Crispi was recalled to power as the 
one man who could save the Italy which he had done so much to 
make. Nothing could have shown more clearly the falsity of the 
charge hitherto made by his opponents, that he had plunged the 
country into its financial difficulties. That charge was tacitly 
dropped when the intelligence and patriotism of the country turned 
once more to Crispi, and prayed him to drag Italy out of the mire 
of bankruptcy. 

During his second premiership, Crispi has endeavoured to con- 
ciliate rather than to dictate. He began his administration with an 
earnest appeal to men of all parties to lay aside party animosities, 
and to work with him towards the one end of saving Italy from 
bankruptcy. While he has never for an instant forgotten what is 
due to the position of Italy as one of the Great Powers, he has 
endeavoured, whenever opportunity permitted, to show that he is 
most sincerely anxious to keep the peace with France, and to return, 
if possible, to friendly relations with her. He has risen above party 
passions and prejudices, not in the cynical spirit of a leader who 
believes that political principles can be taken up and put aside at 
pleasure, but rather in the spirit of the veteran statesman who knows 
that his career is nearing its end, and that henceforth he has nothing 
to gain or fear from popular opinion. He has earned the intense 
hatred of the Radicals by the thoroughness with which he crushed 
the Sicilian insurrection, but no other possible course was open to 
him. The Sicilian revolt was not in its inception a rebellion against 
the royal government, although the Anarchist leaders strove, and to 
some extent successfully, to bend it in that direction. It was the 
despairing protest of a starving population, the tumultuous and in- 
articulate outcry of men who could no longer bear their misery. But 
no government worthy of the name can yield or stand aside in the 
presence of riot, pillage, and murder. The vigour with which Crispi 
beat down the mob undoubtedly saved much bloodshed. It was a 
cruel necessity which forced him to shoot down the poor Sicilian 
peasants, but not one of the leaders of the Opposition in the Chamber, 
had he been in Crispi’s place, could have confronted an armed mob 
with any weapons other than those that Crispi was compelled to use. 
In spite of the factious opposition of a Chamber that has become 
little better than a political gambling-room, where petty ambition 
stakes principle and character in the hope of gaining place and power ; 
in spite of the relentless hatred of the clerical party, and of the fury of 
the Socialists and Anarchists, Crispi has ruled firmly, patiently, and 
well, He has not yet saved Italy, but he has at least postponed the 
day of disaster that still looms threatening in the future. 
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If keenness and broadness of intellect, knowledge of men and 
affairs, fearlessness and incorruptibility, patriotism that is a passion, 
fidelity to friends that never wavers, and disdain of enemies so com- 
plete that vengeance offers no temptation—if these things make 
a great man, there have been few greater men than Francesco Crispi, 
the conspirator, the soldier, the statesman, the patriot, the last of the 
heroes who made Italy. 

W. L. ALDEN. 
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